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INTRODUCTION 


Mental Health in the Classroom is written for all persons inter- 
ested in improving the mental health of children. Although the 
book is designed for school people and directed toward the prob- 
lems of teachers, administrators and supervisors, it should prove 
helpful also to parents, social workers, nurses, and others who 
work with children. 

The book emphasizes the sturdy growth and development of 
normal children. The presentations are designed especially for 
persons who are responsible for guiding children and young 
people in their normal relationships to the home, the school, and 
the community; little effort is put forth to discuss or to suggest 
techniques for dealing with abnormal cases. The editors believe 
that a more thorough understanding of normal mental health will 
give insights to teachers which will facilitate the discovery of 
abnormal behavior. Such an understanding wiil lead the educator 
and parent, it is hoped, to refer abnormal cases to specialists for 
diagnosis and treatment. It is believed that the teacher’s emphasis 
properly is upon the guidance of wholesome growth and the 
prevention of extreme aberrations. 

Chapters I to V present basic concepts in mental hygiene. 
They are derived from experimentation in the areas of physical, 
mental and emotional development. This work is briefly sum- 
marized and interpreted. In the four chapters which follow 
(Chapters V-IX), additional factors which contribute to mental 
health are presented. The home-school-community matrix is ex- 
amined, analyzed and discussed as it relates to the mental health 
of the child. Among the authors is a parent who gives a layman’s 
point of view concerning the mutual responsibilities of home and 
school in the promotion of mental health. 

Chapters IX to XVII relate school practices which have been 
found to foster mental health and growth. The authors are teach- 
ers, administrators, and supervisors who are confronted daily 
with the situations and problems about which they write. Their 
experiences should be revealing and helpful to other educators 
who are seeking to improve the mental health of the school child. 


In an effort to offer the greatest aid to the typical classroom 
Vv 
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teacher, the editors have sought to include a wide variety of 
classroom situations and behavior problems. 

The final chapter is a summary and a prediction. It points to 
the difficulties as well as to the promise of the mental hygiene 
approach. It should encourage the educator, yet it should lead 
him to recognize the complexity of the problem and the nature 
and extent of revisions in school practice which are necessary if 
we are to make effective application of our constantly growing 
knowledge of how children grow—physically, mentally, and 
emotionally. 

The reader will find two annotated bibliographies—one for 
parents and one for teachers—in the final section of this volume. 
These bibliographies are designed for teachers and parents in 
quest of additional information. Although there is some over- 
lapping in these sources, the first includes references to the prob- 
lems faced by the child in relationship to his home, his parents, 
and his brothers and sisters, while the second emphasizes the 
child’s problems in development outside the home—in school, 
upon the playground and in the community. 

The committee which prepared this yearbook wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to the publishers and authors who granted 
permission for quotations from books and periodicals, They are 
especially indebted to teachers and school administrators who 
have cooperated with them in an attempt to study, analyze and 
describe conditions and situations which contribute to the de- 
velopment of happy, healthy boys and girls. The editors hope 
that these descriptions may lead many other educators to under- 
stand, appreciate and apply the principles which are represented 
by these accounts. Widespread application of these principles 
may lead not only to a more wholesome design for living, but to 
a safeguard for the maintenance and perpetuation of a democratic 
way of life in a time when ominous forces threaten the very 
existence of democracy. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEARBOOK. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BASIC NEEDS OF THE CHILD 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation 
New York, N. Y. 


MEANING oF MENTAL HYGIENE 


Mental hygiene, in the nearly thirty years since that term was 
first used, has had many meanings. Originally it was associated 
with better care of the mentally ill or the “insane,” later with the 
prevention of mental disorders, through psychiatric clinics for 
the early diagnosis and treatment of mental illness. Among school 
people mental hygiene has meant primarily the diagnosis and 
treatment of children exhibiting behavior problems in the school. 

Within recent years, mental hygiene has come to have a larger 
meaning for which educators, however, can find few clear-cut 
formulations. If mental hygiene is to go beyond child guidance 
and habit clinics and psychiatric consultations for overt behavior 
problems, how can the term be given more definite meaning and 
application within the framework of educational theory, organ- 
ization, and practice? 

To think of mental hygiene as being concerned exclusively 
with mental illness and behavior problems of children and their 
prevention or improved care is to ignore the larger significance 
of mental hygiene as it is now being understood. In addition to 
the many thousands now in institutions we must begin to realize 
how many warped, twisted, and distorted personalities there are 
who will never become inmates of institutions or otherwise be 
brought within the category of mentally ill, but who will con- 
tinue in their daily lives exhibiting every form of destructive 
activity, sabotaging, and defeating human needs and values and 
obstructing social order while existing under stress and strain 
and tensions that progressively undermine their health and their 
capacity for living. 

3 
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As intensive studies are showing, so many of the delinquents 
and criminals, vagrants and bums, homosexuals, those who com- 
mit sex offenses and who otherwise come into conflict with the 
law, are not the bold transgressors of our legal formulations, but 
are the unhappy, emotionally starved or distorted individuals 
who are seeking in these anti-social acts some outlet or release 
for their own inner conflicts and unhappiness. Then, too, it is 
being shown by intensive study that many individuals who com- 
plain of chronic illness and dysfunctions are suffering from 
emotional conflicts and disturbances which they are expressing 
through some organ system, such as the heart, the circulation, or 
digestion and elimination, or one or more of the other bodily 
functions through which they can focus and discharge what they 
cannot otherwise express.’ 

While there is little direct evidence, there are indications that 
members of many weird cults and bizarre organizations are also 
warped personalities who are attracted to these associations be- 
cause they offer opportunities for sadistic practices and other 
forms of expression not otherwise permissable. 

It is not so difficult for us to think of illegal, anti-social be- 
havior, of bodily disturbances and chronic illnesses, or of par- 
ticipation in these organizations and group activities, often 
characterized as the “lunatic fringe,” as symptoms of personality 
and emotional difficulties not dissimilar from those which even- 
tuate in outright mental disorders and institutional commitments. 
But our conception of mental hygiene must go further and in- 
clude a large number of those who are engaged in the apparently 
normal daily activities of life, business, politics, professions, and 
all the thousand and one other ways in which individuals not only 
earn their living but find opportunities for expressing their per- 
sonality in conduct that is obstructive and defeating, if not overtly 
destructive to others. 

When we begin to think of mental hygiene with these larger 
implications we are faced with an exceedingly difficult, if not 
baffling, situation that to most people offers no tangible way for 
discussion, let alone planned action. It is not so diffeult to think 
of clinics to which we can send individuals who have shown 
overt symptoms of mental disorder or of anti-social behavior that 
indicates they are in need of psychiatric treatment. There are 


1H. Flanders Dunbar, Emotions and Bodily Changes. New York City: Columbia University 
Press, 1938, Second Edition. 
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not, of course, sufficient clinical facilities for this large group 
but the question we face there is largely a matter of finance and 
of increasing trained personnel along lines and in the directions 
that have been fairly well clarified and organized. But what are 
we to do when we are asked to think of John Doe and Richard 
Doe, able, successful businessmen, politicians, leaders in their 
professions, as mental hygiene problems? Does this mean that 
we are to turn over the running of society to the psychiatrists 
and treat everyone as crazy, as some scornful critics of this point 
of view are wont to exclaim? Just what do we mean by the 
statement that there are basic problems of mental hygiene in- 
volved in all of our accustomed social activities and careers, and 
how do we expect educational institutions to proceed in that 
direction? 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIALIZATION 


Before we can discuss concrete questions of organization, pro- 
cedure and methods we need some further understanding and 
greater awareness of what is involved in the development of 
personality and its expression in and through social life. Can we 
find any clues to such understanding that will enable us to ap- 
proach these questions without embarrassment or anxiety that 
so often accompanies any mention of personality and emotional 
problems? Can we get a picture of the individual and how he 
develops the personality that will not involve us in the usual dis- 
putes over what is “normal” and what is “abnormal”? If we can 
see what is involved in the development of personality perhaps we 
can then approach the question of mental hygiene in the class- 
room with a more understanding and hopeful viewpoint than 
is now the case. 

Let us seek an understanding of personality by examining the 
processes of socialization through which the child is made a 
participating member of the social life and of the cultural group 
to which his parents belong. We are so accustomed to thinking 
of society as some kind of mysterious, super-human organization, 
operating through large-scale, cosmic forces, that it is difficult to 
realize how the social life with all of its complexities is dependent 
upon this early childhood education. 

The new-born child is physiologically prepared for the func- 
tional activities necessary for living and yet at the same time is 
wholly dependent upon the care and ministrations of adults, who 
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will protect him and otherwise attend to his needs. If we are to 
understand the process of socialization we must recognize how 
these physiological processes are brought under adult control 
often at a very early age. 

The new-born child soon develops an acute hunger and the 
need of nourishment which, as in all mammals, prepares him to 
find nourishment through suckling and breast feeding. The 
physiological process through which hunger arises has been 
shown to be an extremely complicated series of interactions, 
of which the reduction in blood sugar and the initiation of gastric 
contractions are the most directly observable. When hunger 
comes, the young child becomes restless and uneasy and begins 
to get more and more tense the longer nourishment is withheld. 
If, therefore, the young child is put upon a fixed schedule of 
feeding, involving a three or four hour interval, regardless of 
his hunger, it is evident that he is suffering a severe interference 
with his normal physiological functioning as exhibited by his 
crying and over-all random movements. Some children can toler- 
ate these prolonged intervals of feeding more easily than others 
and so they adapt themselves to the feeding schedule with little 
or no difficulty. Others, however, may undergo acute discom- 
fort and bodily tension that gives eating a strong emotional sig- 
nificance that may persist for many years. 

The need of the young baby for nourishment is not, however, 
a separate, distinct physiological hunger, but is closely associated 
with a need to be cuddled and given the opportunity to suckle 
since, like other young mammals, he needs that comforting sense 
of being protected by close tactual contact and the use of his 
lips in sucking. While the deprivation of mothering and breast 
feeding may seem trivial and of no real significance on the purely 
physiological level, the failure to find these reassuring and com- 
forting experiences is seen in another light when we realize that 
the new-born baby must come to terms with the surrounding 
world of situations and people. He has no words and no motor 
capacity for manipulating situations and therefore the world is 
represented to him in terms of the kinds of feelings which it 
arouses. If, therefore, in these very early days the young baby is 
given adequate cuddling and frequent nursing so that he is pro- 
tected from the feeling of tension, restlessness and other similar 
disturbances, then he can develop feelings of confidence in the 
world as a place that he can trust and look to without anxiety 
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or fear. As Dr. Levy has expressed it, “Satisfactory breast feeding 
(cuddling) experiences do more than whole dictionaries of later 
words in the establishment of security in the family group.”? It 
is just this feeling of confidence in the world, which is established 
in these very early days of life, that —_ to color all sub- 
sequent experiences and especially the further lessons in social- 
ization. 

Sooner or later, however, the infant must surrender the com- 
fort and the feeling of security in breast feeding and accept the 
process of weaning, which involves not only loss of the nourish- 
ment from breast feeding but also that close tactual contact that 
gives so much security to the young baby. During the process of 
weaning the child needs additional reassurance and comforting 
to allay any feeling of anxiety that comes from this deprivation. 
If, therefore, weaning is abrupt or roughly handled so that the 
child is suddenly deprived of these comforting experiences and 
given no compensatory reassurance, he may experience a pro- 
found shock and develop a strong feeling of anxiety because 
the friendly, comfortable world in which he has felt so much 
confidence has suddenly been shattered. 

The regularization of hunger and its adaptation to scheduled 
feedings and the experience of weaning mark only the first steps 
in socialization. Sooner or later the young child is also called upon 
to undergo toilet training. Here again the familiar process through 
which all adults have passed and have largely “forgotten” may 
seem very unimportant and scarcely worth discussion. If we will 
realize, however, what a profound physiological disturbance 
toilet training involves, we may gain some understanding of its 
larger significance. 

The physiological processes of elimination of urine and of feces 
are well organized, functional activities wherein the sphincters 
of the bladder and the rectum ordinarily respond to accumulating 
pressure by relaxing and thereby permitting evacuation of their 
contents. Toilet training requires the child to learn to inhibit this 
automatic sphincter response to pressure, to recognize the pres- 
sure as a warning signal to seek the vessel, place, or other adult- 
required activity before he allows the sphincters to release for 
urination or defecation. Moreover, he may be required to respond 
at a fixed time whether or not he is physiologically ready to do so. 


2 As cited by James S. Plant, Personality and The Culture Pattern. New York: Common 
wealth Fund, 1937. 
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If we will reflect on this process of toilet training we will see that 
the child is called upon to surrender his physiological autonomy 
often months before he is sufficiently mature to make such an 
adjustment, which involves far-reaching interferences with the 
basic physiological functions. Moreover, the child is called upon 
by toilet training, especially when it is applied too early, to ac- 
cept the deprivation of a functional activity which he may need 
to complete his physiological maturation. 

Here it is appropriate to pause and comment upon the mean- 
ing of maturity. It does not mean the mere attainment of a certain 
chronological age or size or weight, but rather that the child has 
had sufficient opportunity to function freely and adequately, such 
as in sucking or unrestricted eliminations, so that he is able and 
ready to go on in his development without a persistent feeling of 
having been hurried or deprived or having an unsatisfied longing 
for these infantile functions and activities.* Just because toilet 
training involves such far-reaching interferences and deprivations 
the child needs constant reassurance and comforting to stand the 
strain it involves. When the child has a “slip” and is scolded or 
punished the anxiety he feels from the pressure of toilet training 
may be increased and reinforced by feelings of guilt and inade- 
quacy that may express themselves in various symptoms of mis- 
behavior. We can see how precariously the little child is main- 
taining his newly acquired toilet training in the frequent lapses 
that follow emotional disturbances or shock and also in the 
seemingly inexplicable misconduct he may show in the midst 
of engrossing play when a full bladder creates tensions without 
his being fully aware that he needs to urinate. 

It is evident that the regularization of hunger, weaning from 
the breast, and training in the control of eliminations are highly 
desirable and necessary lessons in socialization without which 
the child would be left dependent, at the mercy of his own phy- 
siological processes, and, like most mammals, forced to seek food 
continuously and to eliminate without regard to time, place, or 
other conditions. We may, therefore, say that these lessons in- 
volving physiological processes, are unavoidable, and are justified 
both for the sake of the child and for the sake of group life. The 
important question is how these lessons are given. If the child 
is treated harshly, abruptly, with tenseness and other emotional 


8 Cf. Erik Homburger Erikson, “Problems of Infancy and Early Childhood.” The Cyclo- 
pedia of Medicine, Surgery, and Specialties, Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 1940. 
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reactions, such as may be shown by the tone of voice or the 
handling he receives from adults, then he will react not only to 
the physiological requirements but to the attitude and handling 
of the adult teacher. We must remember that these early phy- 
siological lessons involve deprivations and the redirection of 
physiological activities. As such they are disturbing under the 
best of conditions, but if accompanied by anger or impatience 
or rough handling, then the child must feel that the world as 
represented by his parents is hostile and threatening and so he 
becomes anxious or guilty or resentful. These lessons can be given 
with a minimum of disturbance and shock, provided the parent 
or nurse realizes that it is the way the child feels about them 
that is important and that the child will learn not only the re- 
quired lesson but will develop a persistent way of feeling toward 
adults that will continue to operate long after these childhood 
experiences have passed. 

Since so many of the child’s early experiences are depriva- 
tions, interferences and denials of what his mammalian organism 
needs or is prepared to express, it is not difficult to see how the 
young baby is frequently provoked to anger and rage that may 
become increasingly destructive as he grows older and learns to 
move about and use his hands and feet. One of the important 
lessons of socialization, therefore, is learning to manage these 
emotional reactions so that the child will not grow up as a menace 
to others because of his unrestrained emotional reactions. Here 
again we must recognize that these lessons necessitate a profound 
interference with the functions that have been of great biological 
utility and which can never be wholly abolished or eliminated. 
At best these emotional reactions can be brought within the 
range of some control in the sense that the child can learn to 
tolerate deprivations, interferences, and other emotion-producing 
situations without reacting strongly thereto, if he is given effec- 
tive adult help. 

It is difficult for adults to realize how these violent physiologi- 
cal disturbances or upheavals seize control of the child and impel 
him to react violently and destructively toward other people, 
things, and often against himself. The child, when so aroused, 
finds himself helplessly carried along by feelings so strong that 
he cannot direct or resist them unaided. If he is seized by adults 
who strike him and forcibly restrain him, his rage may only be 
increased until terminated by exhaustion. He learns, therefore, 
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nothing from such forcible lessons and may even become progres- 
sively afraid of himself because he is less and less prepared to 
meet the next such experience. What the child needs in such 
circumstances is not adult control by physical violence or threats. 
but rather help in managing the emotional disturbance himself. 
The situation, when a child is in a rage, is much like that in the 
case of hunger and eliminations, where basic physiological pro- 
cesses are set in operation in accordance with biological needs. 
Gradually, however, these can be transformed into regulated, 
functional activities, if the child is really helped to bring them 
within such “control.” The emotional reactions of the child, 
therefore, may be viewed as normal physiological functions that 
call for regulation and patterning. They are not, as our moral 
tradition teaches, evidences of wickedness and sinfulness and 
perversity, and when so treated they only increase the child’s 
feeling of guilt and resentment and frequently fixate him at that 
infantile level. If the child is to be helped in bringing his emo- 
tional responsiveness under some regulation, he needs the sympa- 
thetic reassurance that will help to allay his panic, as well as adult 
guidance and help in meeting these emotion-producing situations 
more effectively. Children differ enormously in their emotional 
reactivity and therefore each child requires highly individualized 
help in meeting his peculiar emotional experiences. Instead, how- 
ever, of trying to build up a rigid repression of all feeling, which 
may act to dam up much needed outlets, and so divert emotions 
over to wholly extraneous and incongruous situations, the child 
needs to be reassured that feelings are not undesirable and im- 
moral. He needs the help in keeping alive the capacity for spon- 
taneous feelings and at the same time guidance in learning to meet 
situations that arouse what might be called futile and infantile 
emotional reactions. 

Here we must also recognize the profound significance of fear 
reactions in children. Faced with the strange and unknown, the 
little child is subject to acute feelings of panic that may more 
or less paralyze and restrict his activity or drive him to flight. 
It is diffeult for adults to realize how often new experiences may 
appear threatening and terrifying to a child either because they 
are new or because they serve to revive some previous experi- 
ence that has been terrifying. We cannot hope to understand a 
child’s fears until we are prepared to accept the child’s view or 
interpretation of a situation that is terrifying and then try to 
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discover some way in which he can be helped to meet such situa- 
tions without panic. Nothing is so helpful as learning some effec- 
tive method of dealing with a fear-producing situation since, as 
we see in the training of firemen, policemen, soldiers, etc., a well 
coordinated motor pattern for dealing with such situations pre- 
vents panicky fear and flight. But we must never forget that 
many of the fears of children are not physiological fears, pro- 
voked by actual threats or dangers, but rather are disguised out- 
lets and expressions for needs that the child cannot or will not 
otherwise reveal. It is the insecure, anxious child who has never 
developed any confidence in the world, who is not sure of his place 
in the family or group, who usually appears fearful of situations 
that offer no threat to others. All our earnest explanations and 
reassurances, therefore, may be wholly irrelevant and useless to 
such children because we fail to recognize that they are express- 
ing their feelings derived from past experiences. Many children 
who have been reared by parents who have terrified, humiliated 
and otherwise coerced them as a means of discipline may be 
permanently intimidated and so find every experience and situa- 
tion fearful. It is indeed amazing to realize the extent to which 
our methods of child rearing utilize fear-producing situations or 
threats that create a persistent anxiety that the child always car- 
ries with him. There are, of course, many children who have 
suffered very shocking accidents or exposures which have been 
indelibly impressed upon them, so that they are forever appre- 
hensive of a repetition and live in constant dread of what life 
may bring. So much of what children do that seems inexplicable 
or perverse to adults may be understood as disguised outlets, 
symptoms, if you please, of these anxieties. 

When children lose a parent, sibling, or some other beloved 
adult through death, divorce, or the frequent changes in relation- 
ships that take place, they may be filled with the pervasive 
emotional response that we call grief. A little child has none 
of the comforting philosophy with which the adult may seek to 
assuage his sense of loss and therefore he can only mourn and, as 
it were, “bleed internally.” The sympathy and reassurance we 
offer him may be of little value because he misses that highly 
idiomatic, personal relationship which made his world significant 
and which can rarely be regained with another. Death, separation, 
and deprivation of those we love are inevitable life situations, for 
which we have found no satisfactory methods of meeting. 
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Children of today are frequently faced with another kind of 
loss that may be more disturbing and difficult to accept than 
death, namely, the separation or divorce of their parents which 
they cannot explain or accept. The conflict of parents, their 
quarreling and bitterness of accusations and the competition for 
the child’s favor also may act as a psychological poison by creat- 
ing anxieties and a profound feeling of distrust of human beings 
who have so egregiously failed the young child’s needs. 

The coming of a new baby in the family may also be produc- 
tive of acute emotional disturbance, especially when the child 
has not been prepared for such an arrival. So, frequently a child 
suddenly finds his mother absent and is told she is at the hospital 
having a baby, and given some meaningless formula of reas- 
surance, all of which may create acute perplexities and dis- 

turbance that are then aggravated by the return of the mother 
with an infant who then becomes the center of her interest and 
attention. Again we see how the child’s world, built on the con- 
fidence that he is loved and wanted, may be shattered by care- 
lessness in preparing him for the arrival of a new baby and by 
the parental preoccupation with the baby and the ignoring of 
the older child’s acute needs for comforting and reassurance that 
he is still loved and wanted and has not been displaced.* Unfor- 
fortunately, many children are rejected by their parents either 
at the time of their birth or at the arrival of a sibling. Many 
children are born who are not desired, or are not acceptable to 
the parents who cherish a certain image of the kind of child they 
would have liked to have. Such rejected children may suffer 
acutely even though they are often “smothered” by an over- 
solicitous mother who is hiding her rejection of the child under 
excessive care in trying to atone for her guilt feeling by her 
oversolicitude. These experiences are significant for the child 
because, as indicated earlier, the child has to build up a picture 
of the world in terms of how it makes him feel. Long before he 
has any words to express his own feelings he becomes aware, as 
only children can, of the fundamental relationships between his 
parents and their attitudes and feelings toward him. We are so 
obsessed by verbalizations that we forget that the more basic 
and profound experiences and forms of communication are 
through gestures, tactual contacts, and other primitive, elemental 


*Dorothy Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School, Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Com 
pany, 1939. 
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forms of personal relationship. The young child is guided in his 
personal relationships by these basic feelings that tell him whether 
the individual is hostile or affectionate and whether he can trust 
or must be on his guard. 

These early lessons on socialization are concerned primarily 
with physiological functions and reactions, the capacity for which 
is part of man’s mammalian inheritance but which must be 
brought under the regulation and patterning necessary for or- 
ganized group life. While the child is still engaged in trying to 
achieve these required performances and learn the inhibitions that 
they necessitate, he is also expected to recognize and observe 
the inviolabilities which surround objects and persons. In our 
ordinary speech we speak of private property in things, and of 
the sanctity of the physical person of individuals without paus- 
ing to reflect on the way in which this inviolability arises. It is 
obvious, however, that private property is not some mysterious 
power or entity and that the sancity of the person is not a magical 
characteristic. They both arise from the lessons given the young 
child in learning to respect the inviolability of things and persons. 
As the young child begins to explore the ‘world about him, seek- 
ing occasions for satisfying his needs and expressing his impulses. 
he encounters the various forms of restraint and frustration, 
accompanied by the verbal comments of “don’t touch,” “don’t 
eat,” “don’t handle,” “don’t look,” whereby adults teach him 
to recognize the invisible barrier of inviolability that surrounds 
all things and all persons. These lessons are not only difficult but 
are exceedingly complicated because every object and person 
encountered by the child may present a biologically adequate 
stimulus or opportunity which he must learn to tolerate without 
responding thereto. In other words, he must learn to accept the 
parental prohibitions that prevent him from touching and taking, 
and transform those prohibitions into inhibitions or self-regulating 
conduct. But these taboos on touching or taking or using are 
highly complicated and perplexing. Within his own home he 
may take certain objects that are inviolable elsewhere; he may 
fight with certain people and not with others, he may kiss and 
caress certain people and not others; so that it takes considerable 
time and not a little perplexity for the child to puzzle out just 
what is permitted and what is forbidden before he can learn to 
respect the bewildering hierarchy of inviolabilities expressed 1 in 
what we call private property and the differentiating sanctity of 
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the physical person, with the varying rank, caste, class, and 
so forth. 

In our culture he also may be taught that his own genitals and 
those of others are especially inviolable and must never be 
touched, looked at, or even spoken of, a lesson which may in- 
volve many difficulties and life-long perplexity. These early 
lessons in inviolability, and untouchability, and often the added 
feeling that the genitals are obscene, wicked and sinful, often 
give rise to the persistent feelings of the individual that com- 
plicate his adult mating and frequently lead to profound frustra- 
tion and dismay. 

These lessons in inviolability are very formidable and com- 
plicated because we are asking the child to assimilate the experi- 
ence slowly developed over thousands of years. The child needs 
gentle handling, patience and sympathetic understanding if he 
is to accept these lessons and to learn the required observance. 
Frequently, however, mistakes or misunderstandings or impulsive 
reactions provoke sudden and immediate punishment, and terrify- 
ing threats that create an acute sense of guilt and often con- 
siderable hostility toward the adults who have treated him in 
this fashion. If we realize that these early lessons in observing the 
inviolabilities, things and persons, are the bases of group living 
and the immense structure of private property, personal rights, 
etc., we might gain a clearer realization of what we are expecting 
of the child and a better understanding of how often these les- 
sons are administered in such a way as to defeat and destroy 
their whole purpose. 

While the child is learning painfully to observe these inviolabi- 
lities he is also being instructed in the performance of all those 
socially required activities we call manners, custom, etiquette, 
masculine and feminine roles, and all the thousand and one social 
conventions and stereotyped actions which he is supposed to 
learn and perform on each appropriate occasion. Here again we 
see that the child is called upon to forego his own impulsive 
behavior and substitute this patterned conduct that often neces- 
sitates fine discriminations and nuances of behavior that we 
accept casually because they are so familiar. 

It should be recognized, however, that both the lessons in 
inviolability and in the performance of these required patterns 
of conduct involve the following steps: 

The natural situation of things and persons is defined by an 
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adult in terms of what is forbidden and what is required. The 
child is then told what he must and must not do and rehearsed 
in the performance of those actions, usually with some form of 
punishment or threats if he does not conform to requirements. 
What is important in this situation is that these definitions of 
situations by adults who compel the child to do as he is told 
involve the exercise of what we call authority. The child, there- 
fore, experiences the situation in which someone who can compel 
obedience tells him what he must do and must not do and so he 
learns the required conduct and at the same time develops per- 
sistent feelings toward authority. In giving this teaching to the 
child, parents are ordinarily concerned only with the question 
of obedience, and if the child learns to inhibit his naive response 
to things and persons that are inviolable and if he goes through 
the motions of required patterns of conduct, they are inclined 
to feel that their duty is done and their child has made a good 
social adjustment. But it must not be forgotten that this outward 
show of obedience may be accompanied by strong feelings of 
resentment and hostility toward those who have compelled such 
performance by the exercise of their authority and superior adult 
strength. Thus the child may learn to conform but at the same 
time develop a strong resentment of all authority, which will 
dominate all of his subsequent life experience and lead him either 
overtly or through various disguised and surreptitious ways to 
evade, if not challenge, authority. 

With so many children exposed to a destructive, disturbing 
and often brutal experience of authority, it is not difficult to 
understand how so many adults are living with persistent feelings 
of fear, resentment, and hostility, born of these early childhood 
lessons. Nor is it difficult to understand how frequently these 
adults are engaged in all manner of activities that are primarily 
directed to sabotaging others, blocking and frustrating others, 
thereby finding a disguised release for these persistent feelings 
that they have carried from their childhood experience. 

The difficulty experienced by the child in accepting parental 
authority is complicated by the relations which the child bears 
to the father and the mother. This is especially significant in the 
case of a boy who may be very deeply attached to the mother 
and feels a constant resentment toward the father, whose claims 
upon the time and attention of the mother appear to threaten 
the boy’s own security of relationships with the mother. If, 
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therefore, the boy is already resentful, if not antagonistic to the 
father, and then must submit to a coercive authority of the 
father’s discipline and often physical punishment, it is evident 
that these two streams of feeling may fuse into a persistent hos- 
tility that may be expressed in many devious activities designed 
to circumvent or thwart the father or to sabotage his authority. 
This very frequent situation is usually made more difficult for 
the young boy because, as he looks to the father for a pattern of 
masculine activities and conduct and strives to emulate him in as 
many ways as are possible for a little boy, he may find himself 
caught in the difficult conflict of feeling strong resentment, if 
not hate, toward an overbearing, domineering father who comes 
between him and his mother. 

The relationship between the child and his parents presents 
one of the clearest examples of the difficulties that are faced by 
every child in attempting to come to terms with life and to meet 
its requirements. In the very nature of the case, the child must 
be dependent upon his parents not only for physical care and 
protection but for the reassurance and security which he so 
desperately needs in the world that is too large, complicated, and 
threatening for his small powers of understanding and action. 
To the extent, however, that he persists in such dependence he 
compromises his ability to meet the world and to develop a pat- 
tern of life which will serve for his later and adult years, when 
he can no longer actively depend upon the parental guidance 
and support. It is in these early years of childhood that he begins 
to face the question that will become acute during his adoles- 
cence, namely, of freeing himself of dependence and submission 
and the strong emotional attachments so that he can go forward 
to maturity and accept both the opportunities and the respon- 
sibilities of adult life. 

In these early years of childhood, therefore, we see how the 
child is engaged in working out the basic patterns of his human 
relations, and especially of his feelings toward other human 
beings. In this exigent question of authority and learning to 
accept the necessary prohibitions and coercions of organized 
group life without emotional conflicts and resentments, in this 
delicate and precarious balance between complete dependence 
upon the parents for guidance and emotional security and the 
need for a growing independence, the child of three, four, and 
five has already begun to face the persistent tasks of life with 
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which he will be preoccupied throughout his adolescence and 
adult years. It is fair to say that we have little understanding of 
this situation wherein the child needs help in accepting authority 
and learning independence but must not be burdened with a 
premature responsibility for conduct that he is not yet ready to 
assume, nor rudely thrust into the world without parental re- 
assurance. 

As we reflect upon these many and complicated lessons in 
socialization that are administered so often with strong emotional 
tension and received by the child with equally strong emotional 
reactions, we will see that they involve a series of encounters 
through which the child gradually builds up an image of himself. 

If the child is repeatedly scolded and punished and told that 
he is wicked, naughty and worthless by those to whom he must 
look for his security and the reassurance needed to accept these 
difficult lessons, it is obvious that he will develop an image of 
himself as a person who is worthless, guilty and inadequate. If 
this treatment is too severe, it may arouse persistent feelings of 
resentment, and hostility toward the world that may set the 
whole pattern of his life career. If, on the other hand, the child 
is given adequate reassurance and affection, made to feel that 
despite his fumbling errors and mistakes he is always loved and 
wanted, then he may be able to develop an image of himself that 
is not torn by conflicts nor harassed by anxiety, guilt, and 
hostility. 

In building up this image of himself, of his own sense of valua- 
tion and the patterns of conduct that he develops in accordance 
therewith, the child is creating his “style of life” that will, unless 
some outside intervention occurs, persistently dominate his 
adolescence and adult years. Here we may find clues to the 
understanding of the extraordinary array of individual personali- 
ties, some engaged in happy, constructive achievement because 
they are more or less at peace within themselves, while others 
are driven into various forms of expiation and atonement by 
their feelings of guilt or to neurotic drives for perfection or to 
intense competitive striving in which they may express strong 
feelings of hostility and resentment toward the world which 
may later take the form of delinquency and criminal behavior. 

What we are apt to forget i is that this basic style of life and 
image of the self is more coercive than any of the so-called objec- 
tive evidence or realistic situations, and therefore the individual 
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may be driven by feelings that are acute and coercive to him, 
but to others may seem baseless and unnecessary. 

If we pause to reflect on this complicated process of socializa- 
tion through which the child must pass, involving the regulariza- 
tion of physiological function, the learning of inviolabilities and 
the compulsory patterns of conduct, it will be seen that the child 
faces a series of unavoidable life tasks. He needs to be freed from 
the coercion of his own organic functions and impulses, he needs 
to develop the inhibitions and the required patterns of conduct, 
in order to give some order and patterning to his own behavior 
that will make possible his participation in the group life. With- 
out these inhibitions and prescribed patterns, neither he nor any- 
one else could enjoy any degree of freedom for their physical 
person or for their activities. Socialization is as necessary for the 
child as it is for society. The important question then is not that 
of freedom for self-expression, about which there has been so 
much controversy and often ill-considered action. Rather, the 
question is how can this necessary socialization be given to the 
child in such a fashion that he will not be stunted, warped and 
distorted, but will be helped to accept all the necessary inhibi- 
tions and compulsions so that he can live at peace within himself 
and in a friendly, cooperative manner with others. 

These basic lessons in socialization that take place during the 
early years of childhood give the main trend and direction to 
the individual’s life so that, as he learns to use language and 
socially sanctioned institutional patterns of contract, barter, and 
sale, and later courtship, marriage, voting, litigation, and all the 
other patterned activities for the conduct of relations between 
individuals, he will bring to their use these dominant feelings 
and trends derived from his childhood experience. 

It cannot therefore be too strongly emphasized that the young 
child desperately needs the security of stable, persistently uni- 
form situations, of dependable human relations, and of endless 
patience and tolerance. However, culture involves deprivation 
and repression, the patterning and regularization of physiological 
functions and of human behavior which, if wisely handled, are 
only redirections and modulations of impulses. The young child 
needs this regulation and direction because he cannot of himself 
sustain the immense burden and anxiety of making individual 
decisions in the multitudinous aspects of life and of learning 
unaided to manage his impulses and feelings. The socialization 
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of the child should leave him free for the various activities and 
interests of human life which otherwise might be impossible be- 
cause he would be continually driven by hunger, impulses to 
elimination, and provocative personal contacts or sexual stimula- 
tion. It is this very regulation and transformation of organic 
behavior into socially patterned conduct that has made human 
life something more than merely organic existence. It is not, 
therefore, the socialization of the child but rather the distortions, 
the anxieties, fears and the other persistent affective reactions of 
guilt, hostility and resentment that handicap and defeat human 
life. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that the child willingly 
accepts socialization and the accompanying frustrations and 
repressions because he wants the love and approval of adults 
and he wants to emulate them in every possible way. 

If we can clearly realize what this process of socialization 
involves, then we can begin to see that each individual child will 
receive from his parents and other surrogates their peculiar ver- 
sion of what is forbidden and required, how they feel about life, 
and especially how they feel toward the child whom they are 
rearing. We will also realize that in all of this teaching, the ‘child 
is learning not only the specific lessons being taught, but he is 
learning certain persistent ways of feeling toward his parents, 
toward the exercise of authority, and, above all, toward himself. 
It is not unwarranted, therefore, to suggest that each individual, 
out of these childhood experiences, builds up a “private world” 
of his own that is constructed out of his own peculiar idiomatic 
view of life and feelings toward people. Only as we can recog- 
nize how each individual lives in this private world and sees 
every situation and event in the peculiar perspective of his own 
life experience, can we gain any insight into personality. 

This word “personality” has so many different meanings and 
connotations, arouses so many complicated ideas, that we should 
not use it without trying to clarify 1 its meaning. In this discussion 
it may be helpful to think of the personality, not as a thing or 
collection of different traits and capacities, but rather as the 
dynamic process by which each individual strives to build up, 
maintain, and protect his private world and express directly or 
in disguised fashion his basic feelings toward people and situa- 
tions. However inadequate this conception of the personality 
may be for other purposes, it has the merit of focusing our 
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interest upon the active way in which individuals approach life, 
always in terms of its meaning and significance for them alone. 
Thus we can begin to gain some understanding and some insight 
into the individual personality of others by realizing that their 
private world is just as legitimate and compelling for them as our 
private world is for us. Moreover, it helps us to understand that 
the way they feel about people and situations, however bizarre 
and unwarranted it may seem to the outside observer, is never- 
theless a necessary and inevitable response to the kind of private 
world which they alone see and feel. 

This point can be elaborated a bit further by noting that in 
so far as an individual is preoccupied with his own private world 
and feels that it is threatened, he will be more or less on the 
defensive, either actively attacking others and trying to break 
down their private worlds, the very existence of which con- 
stitutes a further threat to his own, or withdrawing as much as 
possible behind an outer wall of reserve and seeming indifference. 
The more insecure and unhappy an individual is within his pri- 
vate world, the more his personality processes will be directed 
to some form of defensive or offensive activity as a release for 
the strong feelings that dominate his life. Toleration, the ac- 
ceptance of others and the recognition and protection of their 
integrity comes only as an individual can work out a design for 
living and construct a private world in which he can live with 
some degree of inner peace. 

When once we have recognized this personality process, this 
highly individualized way of organizing and interpreting experi- 
ence and feeling toward the world, which derives from these 
early childhood experiences, then we can begin to understand 
how the individual as he grows up meets every new situation in 
terms of the expectations and the feelings that are characteristic 
of his private world. This approach to the life task of adoles- 
cents offers some basic understanding of the perplexities boys 
and girls experience; because as they are called upon to accept 
the responsibilities of independent life as young adults, to clarify 
and accept their masculine and feminine and their male and 
female roles, and to work out some design for living that is com- 
patible with their capacities and needs and opportunities, they 
must inevitably face these life tasks in terms of their own past 
experience and the personalities they have developed. To a very 
large extent, therefore, we may say that the problems facing the 
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adolescent have significance not only as threshold adjustments to 
mature life, but as revivals and reinforcements of all the emo- 
tional conflicts, anxieties, guilt feelings, perplexities, and resent- 
ments that the individual has experienced earlier in life.° 

This is clearly shown in the frequently bitter antagonisms and 
open conflicts between adolescents and their parents when, driven 
by the pressure of their age mates to meet the standards of their 
group, they encounter the parental requirements and forbiddings 
with all the conflicts over parental authority these involve. 
Minor, often trivial questions then become a focus for the ac- 
cumulated resentment and antagonisms that have been slumbering 
since early childhood but are now re-awakened and provoked 
into Open expression. Again, all the perplexities and anxieties of 
early childhood over the meaning of sex differences and the place 
and function of sexual activity and the importance of feelings are 
revived and intensified at the coming of puberty and the exigent 
questions of adjustment to members of the other sex. Likewise the 
dependence upon the parents as sources of security and comfort, 
despite conflicts and antagonisms, is also revived and the adoles- 
cent faces the uncertainties and perplexities of coming to terms 
with life around him, alternately spurred on by the opportunities 
and promise of life and then driven back because of rebuffs, mis- 
takes, and the inevitable frustrations. 

It has been customary to think of sanity as something which is 
lost by some mysterious process. From this viewpoint, however, 
it would be more appropriate to speak of sanity as something that 
has to be achieved by meeting these persistent life tasks and com- 
ing to terms with life in such a fashion that one can live with 
some degree of adequacy of fulfillment and functional activity, 
and with some degree of acceptability to oneself. Too high 
aspirations and the endeavor to achieve more than is compatible 
with ones own capacities and talents, and too strong a feeling of 
inadequacy, of guilt, and too much compulsion toward perfection 
may lead the adolescent into difficulties, just as lack of aspirations 
and goals, undue complacency, and the submissive acquiescence 
to continued family domination may likewise lead into difficulties. 

The traditional ideas and beliefs about human nature and 
conduct and motivation present a very real barrier to the 


5Cf. Caroline Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century & Co., 1940. 

Cf. Peter Blos, The Adolescent Personality: A Study of Individual Growth. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century & Co., 1941. 
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understanding of the difficulties of adolescent adjustment to life 
and often lead to wholly misleading teaching and guidance of the 
younger generation. As we recognize, however, that each indi- 
vidual, because of the very nature of the demands made upon him, 
feels a greater or less amount of anxiety about his adequacy, his 
normality, his security and “belongingness,” we will see that he 
will be driven to use various and sundry defenses and disguises.* 
He may undertake to suppress all feeling, hoping by anesthetizing 
himself to escape the inner turmoil he faces because of his feelings. 
Or again he may attempt to intellectualize his life, finding in aca- 
demic work and achievement a safe outlet and an assuagement 
from the pressing problems of his social life. 

There are so many different disguises and defenses and ways 
whereby the individual personality strives to maintain his private 
world intact against the pressures and demands of the social life 
around him that we cannot do more than indicate this possibility 
without attempting to enumerate the different patterns employed. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion of socialization and the 
development of the personality as a dynamic process of organiz- 
ing and maintaining our private worlds, we may gain a better 
understanding of the suggestion made at the beginning of this 
chapter, namely, that mental hygiene is concerned with more 
than the prevention of mental disorders and delinquencies. We 
may now reassert that mental hygiene is concerned with our 
whole social life and the personalities of everyone and especially 
the so-called successful and seemingly “well-adjusted,” because 
we can now see these careers as the ways in which different indi- 
viduals are attempting to meet the persistent life tasks set by our 
culture and our society in terms of their personality make-up. 

If we want to develop an orderly society that is sensitive to 
human needs and values, we must recognize that the greatest 
obstacles are the personalities of those who, driven by anxiety, 
guilt, hostility, and resentment, must pursue their careers at 
whatever cost to social order, human values, their families, and 
themselves. Let us be sure we understand the full implications of 
these comments since they are of especial significance for 
teachers. 

If we begin to think of the powerful, dominating individuals 
in business and industry, politics and professions and other ac- 
tivities as essentially little boys and little girls who are using 


*C£ Alice Keliher, Life and Growth. New York: Appleton-Century, 1938 
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these positions to “get even” for their uphappy childhood, to 
show others they are not as worthless and bad as they were re- 
peatedly told, to find a disguised outlet for their persistent resent- 
ment, distrust, if not hatred, of people, learned in their helpless 
childhood, then we can gain some insight into such personalities 
and some promising leads to an understanding of the many be- 
wildering “social problems” created by these little boys and little 
girls as they are driven by these feelings of their long forgotten 
childhood. 

We can also gain some insight into the unhappy, conflicted 
marriages and family situations that are so frequent, if we will 
see these little boys and girls, hiding behind adult size and con- 
duct, attempting to meet the responsibilities and to utilize the op- 
portunities and privileges of marriage and parenthood, handi- 
capped and blinded by their childhood experiences and feelings. 
How can they develop the sustained human relationship of mar- 
riage, if they have never learned in childhood to give and receive 
love and affection and i intimacy; how can they utilize their genitals 
and sex capacities and susceptibilities to create a love relation of 
mutual altruistic communication and fulfillment if they have a 
distorted, conflicted view of sex and constant anxiety and guilt 
over sex functions and their sex roles; how can they welcome chil- 
dren and give them a sane, wholesome rearing if they are still 
suffering and rebelling against their own childhood? 


MENTAL HyGIENE IN EpucaTION 


From this viewpoint the direct and effective approach to 
achievement of a decent, orderly society and the realization of 
the human needs and values we cherish is through the redirec- 
tion of personality development in childhood so that the adults 
of tomorrow can and will build sane, integrated private worlds 
and participate in the development of a decent orderly society. 
That is why mental hygiene in education is so tremendously i im- 
portant because the schools can, if they will, make such a large 
contribution to the process of personality development of chil- 
dren from the nursery school through college.* To do so the 
schools, and that means primarily the teachers, need understand- 
ng and sanight, a constant awareness of what children are feeling 


7™Cf. Dorothy W. Baruch, “Therapeutic Procedures as Part of the Educative Process.” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 4, No. 5, pp. 165-172, 1940 
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and how they can help the individual to work out a more de- 
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sirable, and less defeating design for living. 


If we should attempt to indicate more specifically what and 
how teachers can begin to contribute to the mental health of 


children we might consider the following general statements: 
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8Cf. James S. Plant, Personality and the Culture Pattern. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1937. 


Every individual has had a life history, a forgotten child- 
hood, which is actively operating today in his personality 
or way of seeing, thinking, acting, believing, and feeling. 
Every individual has experienced what may be called, 
the universal childhood, during which he has experienced 
the processes of socialization, of being made a participat- 
ing member of our culture, as described earlier. 

Our of these childhood experiences each individual has 
developed a personality— 

his idiomatic way of organizing and interpreting life 
experience, 

his “private world” in which he lives, and 


his persistent way of feeling toward people and situations. 


Mental hygiene in education is concerned with recogniz- 
ing the unique idiomatic personality of each child and 
helping him, as far as possible, to achieve sanity and 
maturity by building his private world as free as possible 
from the childhood distortions and biases, the anxieties 
and hostilities, the warped and twisted beliefs and actions 
and feelings that will otherwise govern his adult life. 
Mental hygiene in education depends upon the recogni- 
tion that all behavior is symptomatic and can be under- 
stood only in the light of the individual’s past history 
and his immediate present personality difficulties ( what 
Dr. Plant has called the “casual” breakdown).§ 
Specifically, mental hygiene requires a recognition of 
the individual’s concern with 
—authority 
—relation to parents and siblings 
—relation to others including the other sex 
—image of the self and of the human body and its 
functions. 
Mental hygiene in education accepts the responsibility 
of helping the child at every stage of his develop- 
ment to work out a sane, wholesome, and humanly valu- 
able adjustment to the persistent tasks of life in terms of 
his capacities and unique temperament and personality. 
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As Dr. James Plant ® has reminded us the child cannot “solve” 
his personality problems—no one can “solve” his personality 
problems since they are the inevitable and persistent perplexities 
and anxieties that arise from each individual’s private world and 
so must be faced continually on a level of i increasing maturity. 
The individual personality therefore is involved in every experi- 
ence and operates selectively in all his learning. To make mental 
hygiene an operating principle and directing program, the whole 
educational program must be viewed in terms of its meaning and 
significance for the dev eloping personality of each child; this 
will require the interest and attention of all teachers, adminis- 
trators, and the many specialized workers in education and a 
reorganization of the content, methods, procedures, classroom 
atmosphere, and feelings, in short, the whole of the educational 
setting and program. If this seems to be an exorbitant demand, it 
must be realized that it is made not merely for the sake of the 
child, but, more importantly, for the sake of our society, as the 
only way open to meet the exigent difficulties we now face in 
our individual and group life. Social adjustment in the light of 
this discussion becomes, primarily, how the individual can live 
with himself; the development of the individual, therefore is not 
to be contrasted with social adjustment as is so frequently dis- 
cussed, but the development of the individual personality is social 
adjustment. 

When we are convinced of the supreme importance of the 
personality, we will begin to recognize the present one-sided bias 
of education toward intellectual development and training in 
skills to the neglect of the emotional and personality development 
upon which our future social life depends. 


® Loc. cit. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE ROLE OF FEELING AND EMOTION 


Paut Witty 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


For many years, psychologists have treated emotions in rela- 
tionship to physical or bodily phenomena. It has been repeatedly 
observed that increased activity of the glands, the viscera, the 
pulse, and blood pressure is associated with strong emotional re- 
action. In fact, some psychologists have treated these physio- 
logical conditions as the exciting cause of emotional experience. 
Accordingly, it has been stated that the emotion is a flood of sen- 
sations resulting from widespread bodily disturbances in which 
glandular and visceral changes are conspicuous elements. This 
emphasis is, of course, not new. Many persons will recall that, 
several decades ago, James and Lange were credited with this 
view; it was popularly expressed and perpetuated by a number 
of analogies such as “We see a bear, run, and then are afraid.” 
Thus, the sequence of activities culminating in fear was repre- 
sented; in this cycle, one may note: (a) the exciting stimulus 
(sight of ominous object, force or animal); (b) widespread bodily 
reactions including increased activity of the endocrine glands, the 
viscera and the pulse (bodily activity leading to flight or escape) 
and in accompaniment to or immediately following this train of 
events; (c) the awareness of the situation and its implications in 
the form of the feeling complex. The latter was said to constitute 
the particular emotion. 

Much meticulous and searching investigation sought to analyze 
these phenomena further and to differentiate, through laboratory 
findings, the physiological components of fear, anger, love, and 
extreme feelings. Laboratory studies were unsuccessful in this 
effort, and it was finally concluded that one could not differ- 
entiate strong emotions in terms of their specific physiological 
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components. Nevertheless, it was observed that the course of ac- 
tivity in all strong emotions followed an unmistakable sequence. 
One approach yielded data which have been useful in the guid- 
ance and direction of the child’s affect life. In this, the child’s be- 
havior was observed in situations commonly recognized as in- 
volving strong emotion. Both the situation and the child’s reaction 
from the onset of the stimulus to the end of the cycle were 
recorded. By this method, data were obtained which could be 
evaluated and used practically in directing or guiding children’s 
growth. Some students will recall that this was essentially the 
method popularized by John B. Watson whose pronouncements 
concerning child rearing enjoyed widespread acceptance and 
influence among teachers and parents for a number of years. 
Watson reported that infants responded with reactions com- 
monly referred to as fear, anger, and love only when a limited 
number of stimuli were presented or encountered. Thus, the in- 
fant showed “fear” only when its support was withdrawn or 
when a loud noise was heard. Other stimuli alleged to produce 
fear did not do so. Moreover, the infant became angry only when 
its bodily responses were blocked or hampered. And love (sex) 
reactions in their inchoate form were elicited by stroking various 
unlocalized parts of the body. Hence, it was believed that only a 
very limited repertoire of emotions could be regarded as innate 
or inborn. Sometimes the list was limited to the three designated 
by Watson; and at other times it was expanded to include patterns 
such as the extremes of different feelings. The remainder of the 
child’s emotional reactions was regarded as learned or acquired 
according to the principle of association by which original pro- 
vocative stimuli are linked with a large number and variety of 
additional stimuli. Thus, scores of needless or harmful emotional 
reactions were acquired. It was emphasized that many undesirable 
emotional patterns were established in infancy and early child- 
hood, although the process of acquiring emotions was found to 
persist throughout life. In many of these accounts, it was em- 
phasized that strong emotional response frequently blocked 
wholesome physical growth and impaired mental efficiency. 


EarLty CoNcCEPTsS OF THE ROLE OF EMOTION IN EDUCATION 


From all this work, a number of pervasive beliefs crept into 
books prepared for parents or teachers. First, there was a general 
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inclination to emphasize the dire effects of any emotional re- 
sponse whatsoever.’ Many teachers became convinced that feel- 
ing, affection, and concern were inappropriate in the classroom 
where children should be treated with extreme objectivity or 
even indifference. And many parents were led to believe that it 
was positively harmful to display their love or affection for their 
children since the far-reaching and harmful effects of overatten- 
tion were vividly and repeatedly illustrated by case studies in 
which serious maladjustment was traced to excess of affection in 
infancy and early childhood. 

Another consequence of the general dissemination of the re- 
sults of these investigations was the rather universal acceptance 
of the belief that the emotion was specifically patterned—an 
inevitable, and relatively unmodifiable form of behavior which 
followed certain stimuli. A kind of fatalism developed in many 
teachers who felt inadequate in dealing with these tendencies 
which they could not hope to influence or modify. As a result, 
teachers generally came to neglect or ignore a very important 
aspect of human development—the affect life of the child, in- 
cluding his feelings, his attitudes, and his values. 


A CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 


Recent experimentation has demonstrated the falsity of many 
of these views. Even the small nucleus of emotions (fear, anger, 
and love) were found to be largely acquired—not inborn and 
specifically patterned. Prescott expresses in the following passage 
an attitude which now prevails among competent students in this 


field: 


The crucial concept . . . cannot be stated too strongly. It 
is that the patterns of behavior through which affects show 
themselves are not primarily functions of certain neural 
patternings set off by appropriate stimulation. Such spe- 
cificity does not arise as a result either of inborn or matured 
structure. Instead, affective behavior varies from situation 
to situation and is structured according to the dynamic 
relationships which exist between the situation and the needs 
of the individual. Naturally both the situation and the needs 


1 For divergent accounts, consult the standard texts by E. L. Thorndike, A. I. Gates, and 
A. M. Jordon; compare ‘the presentation with the more modern approaches of Dorothy 
Baruch, A. Jersild, D. Prescott, L. K. Frank, and Nancy Bayley. References to the work by 
the latter group will be given in this chapter. 
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are interpreted by the individual in terms of earlier experi- 
ences, though not entirely through the mechanical process 
of simple conditioning. Generalization and other processes 
of higher mental organization have a role, especially in the 
determining of the goals (quasi needs) of the individual as 
he feels them. Just here the importance of attitudes, of 
value concepts, of loyalties and purposes becomes apparent. 
Most human behavior is carried on, not on the elemental 
levels of procuring food and avoiding danger, but in con- 
nection with very elaborate social and economic processes 
by which the individual’s adjustment is maintained. For 
further insight into the affective behavior of human beings, 
then, we must turn to a study of the processes by which 
attitudes, value concepts, and goals take form in the human. 
Affective behavior undoubtedly is biologically adaptive 
but, in the human being, both its form and its causes are 
to be found and understood only as we understand what an 
individual is trying to get out of life and why he thinks that 
certain behavior is the road to optimum conditions for him.? 


Demonstration that emotional patterns depend largely upon 
experience has led educators to examine many school practices 
critically; and the role of attitudes in various learning situations 
is now subject to reconsideration and to renewed experimentation. 
No longer do we view emotions as desirable or undesirable; in- 
stead, the proper control, use, and guidance of the affect life of 
the child have become legitimate educational objectives. 

Such an attitude toward the emotional life of the child has al- 
ready influenced teacher-pupil relationships. Many teachers are 
keenly aware of the responsibility for creating conditions which 
will lead children to want to go to school because of the growing 
satisfactions which they experience in the classroom. Teachers are 
becoming increasingly conscious of their responsibility for the 
cultivation of interests, for guiding and fostering the acquisition 
of wholesome values, and for the motivation of creative expres- 
sion in many forms. 

Since emotional patterns are largely the product of experience, 
they display gradual development as do other growth manifesta- 
tions. It follows, then, that the nervous breakdown, the serious 
behavior aberration or delinquency does not occur suddenly; 


2 Daniel Prescott (Chairman), Emotion and the Educative Process, A Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process, Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1938, p. 80. 
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unfortunate previous experiences have paved the way. Io under- 
stand a problem child’s present behavior, it is necessary to study 
the developmental process and the frustrations or blockings which 
have attended his disintegration. To prevent these unfortunate 
developments, one must attempt to guide and direct the child’s 
emotional expression into individually desirable and socially 
worthy channels. A new responsibility ‘and a new obligation thus 
face the teacher today. 

The lag between our understanding and typical practice is 
conspicuous; for example, the school life of children is still divided 
into periods—the primary, the intermediate grades, the junior 
high school, and so forth. Moreover, each division seeks objectives 
which frequently vary widely. For example, the objectives of 
the typical senior high school are distinctly different from those 
of the junior high school. The subjects of the senior high school 
bear little resemblance to those which have preceded, and even 
in the intermediate grades, the work often departs widely from 
that which has been introduced in the primary grades. Finally, 
the experiences of the first grade are seldom planned to carry 
forward the worth-while patterns of growth which have been 
fostered during the kindergarten and preschool periods. Some 
workers therefore suggest an abandonment of the usual school 
divisions and a substitution of hygienically sound stages through 
which worthy patterns may find continuous expression—the pre- 
school, early elementary, upper elementary, early secondary, 
upper secondary, college, and adult levels. It is urged that com- 
mon objectives be sought throughout this entire range since aims 
such as health, worthy leisure activity, creative expression, and 
social understanding are not the unique property of any age level 
or school division. Indeed, their attainment as life goals depends 
upon contributions from every level. 

Just as the aims of each school division have their origin in 
previous periods, so too do the objectives of the first years at 
school depend upon the aims sought in the home before the child 
enters school. Hence, mental hygiene for teachers focuses its 
attention upon growth as a continuous process and seeks the 
cooperation of all persons and agencies which are concerned in 
guilding the child’s development from birth to maturity. 

A concern for the continuous emotional development of the 
child will necessitate many changes in school practice. Simi- 
larly, parents will be led to modify or alter their practices, since a 
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disregard of the emotional life of the child has characterized many 
homes as well as schools. The experimental justification for an 
extremely objective and indifferent attitude toward the child has 
been largely discredited, and the pronouncements of Watson on 
child rearing have been questioned. For example, investigators 
have recently reported that babies who receive affectionate and 
loving treatment develop personalities more stable than those 
denied this attention. Moreover, several rather significant experi- 
ments which have been made at the University of lowa give sup- 
port to the claim that the sense of security and the feeling of well- 
being which are nourished by affection actually foster the opti- 
mum growth and development at later ages. In fact, these workers 
suggest that the superiority recently found in the intelligence 
ratings of foster children may have their origin in the unusual 
concern and affection demonstrated by parents who want young- 
sters sufficiently to adopt them.* 


RECENT APPROACHES IN STUDYING THE EMOTIONS 


In recent years, techniques for studying the emotional reactions 
of the human being have been improved, and our understanding 
of child development has accordingly been enriched. For ex- 
ample, Arnold Gesell in the interesting film Life Begins shows 
the sequence of the child’s emotional development and reveals 
that emotions are the product of the child’s gradual maturation 
and his experience; they are not specifically patterned, unmodi- 
fiable reactions. 

Another method which has been used profitably in studying 
emotional growth employs self-criticism and report. The indi- 
vidual under varying conditions is asked to describe his fears, his 
wishes, his dreams, his hopes and aspirations. This type of investi- 
gation has some limitations; however, it remains in a carefully 
developed form, e.g.,—the interest inventory,—a practical and 
useful technique which has been utilized advantageously by many 
teachers. 

Modern approaches have led to a revised concept of the role 
of emotion and feeling in the life of the growing child. Present- 
day investigators would accept, it appears, the following defini- 
tion of the emotions: 


® The work of H. Skeels, M. Skodak, B. Wellman and G. Stoddard, has been presented in 
the 39th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Parts I and II, 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1940, 
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In general, we shall use the term emotion as denoting an 
experience in which the most important elements, as far as 
the person himself is concerned, are qualitative feelings plus 
an impulse to action of one sort or another; to this must be 
added that the total experience also involves more or less 
profound bodily reactions. This statement of the meaning of 
emotion obviously i is rough and oversimplified, for emotions 
do not occur as pure entities, with now a distinct package of 
fear, and now of anger. Actually, emotional experiences, 
both in their bodily aspects and in their subjective aspects of 
impulse and feeling, occur in countless “mixtures,” with 
limitless varieties and gradations, But for practical purposes 
it is necessary to apply arbitrary labels to experiences that 
are roughly distinguishable in daily life.* 


It must be conceded—as is pointed out above—that such a defi- 
nition constitutes an oversimplified explanation for emotions ap- 
pear, not as distinct entities, but in gradations and mixtures of 
many kinds. However, the definition offered above is sufficiently 
flexible and comprehensive to serve our purpose. 


SoME FINpINGs ON EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Several theories concerning the nature and the development 
of the emotions in the new born child have been vigorously as- 
sailed. Thus, Irwin,’ using an ingenious method for controlling 
temperature, humidity, and light, observed infants and recorded 
their activity for twenty-four hour periods. It was found that the 
infant, after being fed, becomes relaxed, quiet and finally sleepy. 
As the time after eating increases, the infant grows increasingly 
active, and makes many seemingly random movements. These 
movements increase in complexity and may involve the entire 
body. Tension develops and vocalizing and crying appear. All 
these reactions subside after the child is fed; quiet is resumed for 
a time and the cycle then starts again.° 

Calm and excitement proved the fundamental components in 
this cycle of emotional response; e.g., hunger resulted in excite- 


*Arthur T. Jersild, “The Development of the Emotions,” Chap. VIII gg 9 Psy- 
chology (edited by Charles E. Skinner). New York: Prentice- Hall, Inc., 1937, p. 194. 

50. C. Irwin, “The Amount and Nature of Activities of Newborn Infants Under Constant 
Resneual Stimulating Conditions During the First Ten Days of Life,” Genetic Psychology 
Monograph VIIT, (1930), pp. 1-91. 

®* For a detailed account of this sequence, see Bayley, Nancy, ‘‘Mental and Emotional 
Growth and Personality Adjustment,’’ Chapter II in Mental Hygiene in Modern Education 
(edited by Witty, P. and Skinner, C. E., New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939, 
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ment, and calm was restored by satisfying the need for food. A 
few other stimuli induced similar reactions. For example, Sher- 
man ‘* found that during the first days of life, the infant was rela- 
tively insensitive to a prick of the needle; it frequently required 
some eight or ten needle pricks to cause excitement to replace the 
child’s state of calm. Extremely “rough” treatment and intense 
and loud sounds also elicited excitement under varying conditions. 
In these instances, calm and contentment were restored by gentle 
rocking, relieving tensions or eliminating noises. Thus the infant 
might be described as displaying two primary emotional states 
only—calm and excitement. 

To this limited equipment the infant adds seeking reactions to 
a variety of stimuli at different ages. When he is two months of 
age, he responds to a friendly person or act by smiling. This re- 
sponse, like many others, is a product of maturation, experience, 
and changing need. As Bayley states: 


There are two sides to the process of the development of 
emotions. One is the changing nature of the stimuli which 
will cause emotional reactions, and the other is the changing 
nature of the reactions themselves, Functionally, of course, 
the two are closely interdependent. In these early months 
the adequacy of the adaptation to emotional situations is 
very closely bound up with the stage of mental maturity 
which the child has reached. This stage of mental maturity 
is also, to a large extent, the factor which determines what 
stimuli will cause emotional reactions.® 


These considerations have led psychologists to abandon their 
attempt to classify the emotions. Instead, they are now exploring 
ways of describing emotional development or progression with 
a view to establishing the time when various forms of expression 
occur or transpire. Thus Bridges has portrayed diagrammatically 
the time when different emotions appear during the first years of 
life. His investigations reveal that the undifferentiated state of 
excitement which the infant displays, persists throughout life, 
and in association with it other emotions are built. Among the 
first to appear are distress and delight. Distress in turn leads, after 
a few months, to fear, anger, disgust, and jealousy. And delight 


7M. Sherman and I. C. Sherman, The Process of Human Behavior. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1929. 


8 Nancy Bayley, op. cit., p. 43. A similar position is held by Dorothy Baruch. Cf. Parents 
and Children Go To School, New York: Scott-Foresman, 1939. 
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leads to joy, elation, and affection. These patterns constitute the 
predominant emotional states in the child’s repertoire during the 
first two years of life. It is well to bear in mind that this develop- 
ment takes place gradually. This fact has been shown so clearly 
that the doctrine of “periodicity” in the development of the 
emotions may be dispelled.® Moreover, the differentiation of the 
child’s entire emotional repertoire is almost complete when he 
enters school—a marvelously complex “feeling” organism. Thus, 
Bridges finds that nineteen different emotions are evident during 
the first five years of life. Although additional differentiation 
occurs during later childhood and adolescence, it is by no means 
as fundamental or extensive as it was during the preceding years. 

In the early years, the behavior of the child permits the identifi- 
cation of different emotional patterns. But when the child grows 
older differentiation is more difficult to observe and record. The 
child may now curb or repress his feelings so as to give no overt 
evidence of his emotion. Hence, it becomes necessary to employ 
different methods in describing emotional growth. There are a 
number of methods which may be used judiciously and profitably 
at this time. 


STUDYING CHILDREN WITH THE INTEREST INVENTORY 


In their efforts to obtain significant evidence of the child’s 
adjustment and habitual behavior teachers may be appreciably 
aided by the use of interest inventories.’® In informal interviews 
the teacher and pupil discuss topics such as favorite leisure activi- 
ties, hobbies, play preferences, movie and reading habits, famili- 
arity with community places of interest, and modes of transporta- 
tion. The following items selected from Part I of an Inventory 
illustrate this type of question: 


When you have an hour or two that you can spend just 
as you please, what do you like best to do? 

Are you making any collections? Of what? 

Do you have a hobby? What? 


®K. M. B. Bridges, ‘‘Le développement des émotions chez le jeune enfant,”” Union Médicale 
du Canada, January through October, 1935. Cited by Bayley, N., op. cit., Chapter IT. 


10 Paul Witty and David Kopel, The Witty-Kopel Interest Inventory. (Evanston, Illinois: 
published by the authors, Psycho-educational Clinic, Northwestern University). In three forms 
for children of ages five to eight, eight to fourteen, and fourteen to eighteen. Cf. also Mossman, 
L. C., “A Study of Pre-Adolescence,” Educational Method, Vol. XX (October, 1940), 37-46. 
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The Inventory includes questions relating to the child’s personal 
and social problems. The following is an illustrative item: 


Suppose you could have three wishes which might come 
true, what would be your first wish? Second wish? Third 
wish? 


Part II of this Inventory contains a list of eighty play activities 
reported as favorites in extensive studies of school children. The 
pattern of play activity revealed by checking this list furnishes 
important insights into the adequacy, maturity, and function of 
the child’s play life and affords one basis for guiding the child. 

Part III is for the use of the teacher, who is encouraged to 
evaluate the child’s responses and attitudes. For example, the 
teacher is asked through use of a check-list to describe and inter- 
pret the child’s attitude during the interview, his understanding 
of the questions, and the reliability of the responses. Items are in- 
cluded to stimulate the teacher to estimate the adequacy of the 
child’s play life, his experiential background, and his associations 
with other people. 

The Interest Inventory is only one of a variety of approaches 
which are being developed to secure information about children’s 
needs as they relate to personal adjustment and social orienta- 
tion." In another approach, children are asked merely to check 
those activities in which they have participated and found “great- 
est pleasure,” “individual satisfaction” and “worth” during the 
previous week. Lists of activities have been assembled which in- 
cluded: sports; games; sedentary activities, such as reading, lis- 
tening to the radio or watching contests; constructing or building; 
and drawing, painting, writing, and other forms of creative pur- 
suits. The child is asked to check those activities in which he has 
participated recently, and to indicate those items which have 
afforded greatest pleasure or satisfaction. 

It may be seen that these approaches are directed toward as- 
certaining the nature and extent of significant child experience, 
and the character of the child’s attitudes and values. Data secured 
through such approaches should be evaluated and used, if they 
are deemed worthy, as leads for stimulating the sharing of experi- 
ence in various classes, and for guiding and directing the affect 


life of the child. 


= Cf. in this. omarion Paul Witty and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1939, pr. 34-51, and Witty, Paul, “Motivating Creative Expression 
Through Writing.”” The Englis Journal, Vol. XXIX (March, 1940), 186-197. 
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There are many unexplored phases of this important task, but 
there are some obligations which it seems the teacher should as- 
sume. One investigator urges that education conceive its re- 
sponsibility in this area according to the following functions: 


1. to identify in individual children those patterns of emo- 
tional behavior which do not fall within the accepted 
range and to undertake re-education; 

2. to provide all children with experiences that will stimu- 
late the progressive development of patterns of emotional 
behavior recognized as mature in the light of the basic 
needs of the individual and in the light of the cultural 
patterns in which these needs must be met; 

3. to provide children with aesthetic experiences and train- 
ing in aesthetic expression that will develop patterns 
useful to them for maintaining morale, for relieving ten- 
sions, for identifying themselves with a cultural group 
and, in general, for sensitizing them to beauty; 

4. to provide children with experiences that offer them the 
chance for the development of a “mature” value sense 
and of loyalties so genuinely associated with value for 
them as to be characterized accurately as affective 
loyalties; 

5. to provide children with enough opportunity for the 
active practice of behavior growing out of these value 
concepts to establish in them a technique or habit of 
more or less continuously re-evaluating their loyalties in 
the light of experience.’ 


It is clear, then, that, if the objective of education is personality 
orientation, the school should be evaluated, not in terms of mere 
increments of acquired knowledge, but by the nature and amount 
of wholesome growth that it engenders. In such an effort, it is 
evident that the affect life of the child plays a very important 
role. 


INCREASING SOCIAL SENSITIVITY 


Several procedures have been described by which the teacher 
may explore each child’s interests, activities, and problems. That 
the school typically provides little opportunity for the expression 
of child interest may be seen by examining school practice in al- 
most any subject area. For example, in the field of composition or 








12 Prescott, op. cit., pp. 108-9. This point of view has been developed fully by Paul Witty 
and David Kopel, op. cit. 
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writing, it will be found that occasions for writing about signifi- 
cant experience are rare. Thus, in one school it was found that 
after a check-list was used and important activities were identi- 
fied, twenty-nine of thirty-two children in one class reported 
that they found no occasion to write about their personally sig- 
nificant experiences or interests. Moreover, in no class in several 
rather superior schools did there appear to be adequate oppor- 
tunities for expression of this character. Therefore, a program in 
language development was planned. After ascertaining each 
child’s predominant interests or problems, an attempt was made 
to devise ways through which expression might be encouraged. 
This involved a search for opportunities through which the inter- 
ests of each child might be shared in oral and written work. In 
these schools this effort has proved unusually productive and suc- 
cessful. It involved first the identification and evaluation of chil- 
dren’s interests and activities; and second, an effort to provide 
abundant opportunities for shared experience through oral and 
written expression. In fact, the sharing of experience became an 
ideal and a goal which permeated all endeavor. 

The results were particularly noticeable and far-reaching in 
the area of composition. It was found that the mechanics of 
writing improved when children criticized and suggested changes 
in composition to bring about greater clarity and more general 
understanding. Moreover, the quality of the writing improved 
noticeably. The teacher who desires to improve “the skills” will 
recognize in writing of this character guided and sustained by 
group sanction a vehicle of great practical worth. In addition, the 
opportunity for increasing the ability to organize knowledge in- 
heres in this approach. The clear-cut function of writing—as a 
vehicle of communication—not only promotes skill in writing; 
it necessitates organization of thought patterns. These character- 
istics of creative writing are found in several recently published 
volumes; e.g., in the record of the 1938 graduating class of The 
Ohio State University Experimental School: Were We Guinea 
Pigs? In this book, an entire group of students describes, explains, 
and criticizes a progressive school. The unusual range and the 
vitality of the children’s interests are evident in the accounts 
which extend from routine affairs of the school to the more im- 
portant issues of government and of the evaluation of their own 
progress. Their broad interests include activities vital to the life 
of the community and to the several art forms which reflect 
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contemporary American culture. Thus, from many standpoints, 
the emphasis on shared experience yields gratifying results. It 
seems in large measure to have solved the problem of motivation 
in this area, for it proves to be “fun” to write when products are 
shared. Sharing experiences brings marked improvement in habits 
and skills since it encourages children to be critical of the quality 
and clarity of communication and to modify and alter their ex- 
pression to achieve this end, and it leads children to develop 
tolerant, appreciative, and cooperative attitudes. Finally, the ideal 
of shared experience causes teachers to conceive of their problems 
and responsibilities in a broader sense. Accordingly, they find 
that their lives are enriched through the development of greater 
skill, understanding, and joy in human relationships. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE I EACHER’S PERSONALITY 


A well-adjusted personality can exist only when the individual 
is able to secure reasonable satisfactions for life needs. The teacher 
can help himself to a considerable degree in this quest. He can 
make an effort to secure the necessary recreation, sleep and 
nourishment to maintain physical vitality; he can cultivate friend- 
ships within and without the teaching profession; he can try to 
eliminate excessive and profitless worry; he can strive to avoid 
needless frustration and irritation; and he can try to obtain highly 
satisfying experiences through some form of creative expression; 
he can seek identification with and participation in existing social 
units which are rooted in the life of his community; and he can 
establish membership in educational organizations which offer 
opportunities for the development, extension, and expression of 
his professional interests. These and other avenues offer oppor- 
tunities for the type of self-improvement and personal growth 
which are demanded of every teacher who aims to practice mental 
hygiene in the classroom. 

There is one highly personal and especially difficult obstacle 
which confronts the teacher in his effort to become a well-inte- 
grated personality. Among all adults, personal adjustment depends 
in large measure upon the extent to which they can free them- 
selves from a number of persistent infantile reactions and emo- 
tional compulsions. This consideration is of utmost importance 
in the case of the teacher since the ideal of self which he holds 
should be expressed by the kind of personality which youth will 
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find sufficiently attractive to emulate—not reject or avoid. The 
effective teacher is a person whose companionship, counsel, and 
advice are sought. Far too many teachers consciously or uncon- 
sciously hold an ideal of self in which deprivation, denial, and 
abstinence are powerful elements. In some cases, this ideal re- 
sults in a denial of many normal appetites and satisfactions. Such 
a personality tends to alienate children and young people. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not surprising that adolescents seldom report a 
genuine admiration for their teachers to whom they infrequently 
turn in connection with their personal problems. In order to 
alter this situation, the teacher should seek to reshape his ideal of 
self in accord with the requirements of a hygienic life design. He 
will ask: What kind of a personality do I represent in my rela- 
tions with youth? And what kind of a personality do I wish to 
become in order to be of maximum help as a teacher and friend 
of youth? The importance of this effort can be recognized at 
once. One author states: 


When we can throw off the age-old belief that human 
nature is innately wicked, sinful and anti-social and accept a 
belief in the essential sanity, wholesomeness and sociability 
of man, then we can begin to build a better society, sustained 
by our faith in human nature and the supreme importance of 
human values, rather than the extrahuman, superhuman and 
other purposes to which man has so long been sacrificed.’* 


Lawrence K. Frank has developed this point further in a letter 
from which the following excerpt is taken: 


It should be pointed out that the denial of the self is found 
in the ideal a development which has been adopted by 
many teachers who have been unable to manage their own 
feelings and emotional life and so have chosen this pattern 
for themselves and as an ideal which they offer youth. It 
seems that many women teachers, having closed the door to 
all emotional interest and expression must of necessity make 
this the ideal that they hold before adolescents at a time 
when these adolescents are most seriously preoccupied with 
the role of feeling. 


A different ideal must be created if teachers are to establish 
rapport with youth. This may actually mean “the resurrection or 


48 x... K. Frank, ‘Adult Education and Its Significance in the Larger Program of Mental 
Hygiene.” Chapter X in Mental Hygiene in Modern Education (Witty and Skinner, Editors), 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939, p. 288. 
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reanimation of the self so often denied or buried under rigid in- 
hibitions and repressions.” '* Only in this way can some teachers 
achieve understanding and competency in dealing with youth’s 
problems. Moreover, it is necessary that some teachers modify or 
correct a rather prevalent concept of emotional maturity which 
is regarded as attained when a young person has succeeded in 
hiding all feelings. Maturity instead will be reflected in a person 
who is spontaneously and genuinely responsive in human rela- 
tionships. “Only in so far as (the individual) can build a ‘private 
world’ compatible with the social life around him and free of 
distorting emotional conflicts and anxieties can (he) achieve 
maturity and learn to live at peace with himself and others.” * 

It has been observed that the hygienic classroom is one per- 
meated by a spirit of comeradie, friendliness, sympathetic con- 
cern, and genuine affection. In such a classroom, happiness and 
success in worth-while and challenging tasks are powerful con- 
tributors to wholesome personality development. Moreover, a 
sense of really “belonging” to a group is another psychological 
imperative in the creation of an atmosphere for effective, worth- 
while learning. Similarly essential in promoting growth is the 
changing, evolving curriculum through which children may ex- 
press, enrich, and develop their varied interests in terms of their 
unique needs. 


TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES IN THE CLASSROOM 


That teachers generally need to modify their attitudes and 
alter their values concerning many human relationships may be 
demonstrated by an examination of a number of recent studies. 
Several investigators have described the unwholesome conse- 
quences of pupils’ contacts with teachers whose personalities are 
warped, frustrated, and distorted. Moreover, some studies disclose 
the fact that teachers frequently value conduct which threatens 
or blocks wholesome, sturdy development. Wickman ™ in an 
investigation of children’s behavior and teachers’ attitudes found 
that the typical teacher displays anxiety about the angry, re- 
bellious child, but often shows little concern for the withdrawn, 





144In this connection see article by John A. Rose. A Block to College Mental Hygiene Pro- 
grams. “The Denial of the Spontaneous Self of the Student,’’ American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, October 1939, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. 786-791. I am indebted to L. K, Frank for this 
and other citations. 

47 L. K. Frank, op. cit., p. 291. 

168 E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1932. Corroborated in a recent unpublished study by Witty and Kopel. 
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timid pupil. Unless a child’s behavior disturbs or interferes with 
school routine, it is seldom considered to be indicative of personal 
maladjustment. This and similar studies suggest that the typical 
teacher needs to become sensitive to any forms of children’s be- 
havior which are indicative of personality disintegration. One 
should note that this sensitivity cannot be achieved by recourse 
to “courses” in abnormal psychology or mental hygiene. Too 
frequently, this avenue leads to an emphasis upon the abnormal 
and a neglect of the conditions and requirements for normal 
wholesome growth. And, frequently, the tendency in such 
courses is to overemphasize the significance of “the expert” or 
specialist, and to underrate the services of a skillful teacher. In 
this matter we are inclined to agree with Goodwin Watson who 
states: 


Sometimes it is possible to refer children needing special 
help to a psychological counselor, visiting teacher, or a 
psychiatric clinic. There are several reasons, however, why 
this is not the most satisfactory solution. One such reason 
is that there are not now enough competent professional 
counselors to take care of more than a small fraction of the 
youngsters who need help. A second consideration is that 
the teacher has a background of experience with the pupil 
which might prove helpful. Then, too, pupils already have a 
relationship with the teacher—if this can be made thera- 
peutically effective.’7 


Finally, the teacher is in an excellent position to work coopera- 
tively, and over a period of considerable time, with the home in 
rehabilitating the child whose behavior is unfortunate. For many 
personality difficulties arise in the home as Levy and Monroe ** 
have shown. They are often continued on the playground, and 
are exaggerated by unwholesome conditions in the classroom. The 
teacher’s personality, instead of relieving anxiety and strain adds 
to the tension and complicates or aggravates the difficulty or 
disorder. Accordingly, Boynton” and others found behavior 
problems much more prevalent in the classes of unstable teachers 
than in the classrooms of teachers who themselves were better 


17 Goodwin Watson, “The Role of the Teacher,’’ Chapter XVIII in Mental Hygiene in 
Modern Education (Witty, P. and Skinner, C. E., editors). New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1939, p. 517. 

18 J. Levy and R. Monroe, The Happy Family. New York: Knopf, 1938. 

1 P. L. Boynton, H. Dugger, and M. Turner, ‘The Emotional Stability of Teachers and 
Pupils,” Ja of Juvenile Research, Vol. XVIII (October, 1934), pp. 223-32. Cf. Watson, 
op. cit., p. 520. 
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adjusted. In fact, it sometimes seems that the teacher and the class- 
room create problem children. 

The first responsibility of the teacher is to develop and main- 
tain a classroom situation which is conducive to continuous 
growth. He will attempt to provide an atmosphere and setting 
in which success, security, understanding, mutual respect, and 
opportunity to attain worthy educative goals are all-pervading. 
He will further safeguard growth by eliminating administrative, 
supervisory, or teaching practices which disturb this sequence. 
And finally, he will be prepared to direct children’s development 
in such a way that their emotional life will yield the maximum of 
human satisfactions and values. In this way, continuous hygienic 
growth will be an ideal sought for every child. 


Stupies oF DEMocrRATIC ATMOSPHERES 


Very little literature is now available giving comparative de- 
scriptions and educational results for different school atmospheres. 
However, Lewin and Lippitt have recently presented a careful 
description and provocative study of three types of “atmos- 
pheres” for learning.”° Clubs of boys and girls were observed, and 
stenographic records of their conversation and reports of their 
progress were secured under conditions designated democratic, 
autocratic, and “anarchy.” Under the first type, the leader 
worked in a friendly manner with the group, suggesting pro- 
cedures to accomplish certain outcomes but never dictating 
them. The leader under the second plan organized the work of 
the club and dictated every step, while the leader in the third 
scheme allowed the students to proceed as they pleased, giving 
suggestions only when they were requested. Detailed minute-by- 
minute accounts of the conversation and activities were recorded 
by impartial observers as the pupils made masks, model airplanes, 
or engaged in other constructive endeavor. Ingenious methods 
were devised to control the nature of the work and to provide 
comparable data for the different groups. 

The results of these experiments are indeed provocative. In 
the first place, the quantity and quality of the work in the 
democratic atmosphere were distinctly superior. Moreover, the 
friendly atmosphere in this group seemed to foster spontaneity and 
“9 Reported by Goodwin Watson in Progressive Education, Vol. XVII (May, 1940), 336-342. 


Cf. also Lewin, K. “Experiments on Autocratic and Democratic Atmospheres.” Social Fron- 
tier, Vol. TV (July, 1938), pp. 316-319. 
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creativity. Relevant and useful suggestions were frequently given 
by members of this group while they were rare in the other 
groups. Under democratic conditions the children grew friendly, 
cooperative, and communicative, while these attitudes were un- 
developed when autocratic control was exercised. Under the 
latter, some children grew docile; and others became so antago- 
nistic that group work was virtually impossible. In fact, under 
the authoritarian plan the work which was assigned to small 
groups was seldom completed since the groups disintegrated be- 
fore projects could be carried very far. Moreover, prejudice and 
intolerance were generated in the autocratic group from which 
several children were forced to withdraw. It appears significant 
that the democratic group proved more conducive than the 
others to the development and preservation of individuality. 

It is clear, then, that progress is being made in the application of 
sound mental hygiene principles in education. Although advance 
has taken place, the obstacles to progress are numerous and 
varied. Back of all these problems lie the social forces which en- 
gender and nourish maladjustment. The obstacles to steady ad- 
vance appear formidable, and at times they seem insurmountable. 
However, recent applications of the principles of mental hygiene 
are reassuring. They suggest that the school may become, if 
democracy survives, a really important force in promoting indi- 
vidual growth and in accelerating social progress. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ROLE OF INTELLIGENCE 


Nancy BAyLey 


Institute of Child Welfare 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Tue GENESIS OF INTELLIGENCE 


In order to guide mental growth wisely it is first important to 
have some understanding of the processes by which this growth 
occurs. The intellectual equipment of the normal adult is in many 
respects completely unlike that of the neonate. The change from 
the neonate is a continuous one, extending over a period of fifteen 
or twenty years—a period in which educators are expected to 
direct and if possible accelerate the course of mental development. 

What are the factors which determine a person’s intelligence? 
In the first place he inherits certain characteristics of behavior, 
and capacities for development. These are in part common to all 
children, as human beings, but in part also specific to each indi- 
vidual as determined by the genes handed down to him from his 
own ancestry. However, these inherited potentialities are only 
the start, one might say the raw materials, which in interaction 
with some given environment, will gradually develop into ma- 
ture forms of behavior. Furthermore, the newborn is not pos- 
sessed of these inherited abilities in their mature form: even these 
are mere potentialities; and they develop gradually with the 
growth and development of the organism—nerves, muscles, 
organs, anatomical structures and physiological functions. This 
development can not occur except in an environment which is 
adapted to the organism’s needs. 

As soon as the embryo organism starts developing in a favor- 
able environment it begins reacting to that environment in a way 
which is characteristic of that particular set of chromosomes and 
protoplasm. And certain variations in the environment will in 
turn alter the manner in which the organism reacts. 
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Of course environmental variations for the embryo are slight, 
and at this early stage of development we should expect environ- 
ments to vary only in such things as nutritional and endocrinal 
adequacies, and the presence or absence of toxins. In the first few 
months after birth the environment must still be carefully con- 
trolled in order to insure continued health and growth. But with 
growth the environment becomes increasingly varied, and the 
possibility of new reactions in the child becomes ever greater. 
During the first months of life the particular roles played by 
individual inherited potentialities and environmental stimulation 
become obscured in the rapid process of growth itself. At first 
the general characteristics of the species are of paramount im- 
portance. Each child goes through a developmental sequence 
which is exhibited in all babies. The organism is developing its 
characteristically human status. But even here there are individual 
differences: Some children develop more rapidly, others more 
slowly than the average. There are further variations in the rela- 
tive rates of growth of different structures and functions within 
the child. For example, some children talk before they are able 
to walk, while others reverse these processes. Some children may 
cut their first teeth as early as five months of age, others as late 
as eleven or twelve months, yet this factor is not closely related 
to such things as the children’s size, mental maturity or physio- 
logical readiness to eat solid foods. 

Some of these individual variations seem to be obviously innate, 
others less obviously so. It is true that experiments have shown 
that infants under ten days of age do learn, in a very elementary 
and limited way. As they grow older, learned responses become 
better established. There is some evidence that the two-month- 
old’s socially responsive smile is a “conditioned” or learned be- 
havior. Smiling itself is not learned, but smiling at the sight and 
sound of an adult who bends over the crib and speaks softly 
seems to be dependent on similar previous situations when the 
adult has also picked up the infant, patted, fed him, or in other 
ways ministered to his comfort and well-being. 

As the child grows older his muscles grow stronger, his body 
gradually grows up to his originally top-heavy head; his arms 
and legs grow longer; his vegetative functions approach more and 
more toward a mature status; his nervous system grows and 
matures. All these things help make possible more mature be- 
havior, and in turn this more competent behavior furthers the 
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possibility of more varied environmental experiences. These ex- 
periences in their turn present new fields for learning, and for 
making more complex adaptive responses. To be able to sit, pre- 
sents the world to a child in a new and greatly enlarged aspect; to 
be able to pick up and handle objects deftly gives opportunity for 
many new sensory experiences; to be able to crawl or creep, and 
later to walk, climb, and run; to begin to understand the meanings 
of verbal symbols, and then to use them appropriately—all these, 
in their turn, allow greater control of the environment and fur- 
ther experiences by which to gain new achievements. 

By the time a normal child has reached school age he has al- 
ready made great strides ahead, and is hardly recognizable as the 
same organism we saw in the neonate of six years ago. 

Careful observation and testing of large numbers of infants 
and children have made it possible to establish norms of typical 
mental development for children of any given age. Using such 
norms we may compare any child with his chronological peers 
to see wherein he conforms with or deviates from the average 
of the group. Long before preschool norms were established, 
tests of intelligence of school-age children had been standardized. 
In the devising of these tests and norms there has always been an 
effort to differentiate between those tests which seem to measure 
innate intelligence, and those which measure learned intellectual 
achievement. These tests have been, accordingly, labelled as “in- 
telligence tests,” and “achievement tests.” But the two cannot be 
separated unequivocally and completely. In part, each is depend- 
ent on the other. For example, an innately dull child can not 
score high on a mathematical achievement test no matter how 
much training he has had in mathematics. A child with high 
innate capacity can not pass high on an intelligence test if he has 
had no opportunity to learn the use of the symbols or tools with 
which he 1s asked to work—such tools as the language in which 
the test is given, and a home and school background which affords 
some familiarity with materials used in the tests and with their 
relationships to each other. That is, tests for American school 
children are based on the assumption of experience in an Ameri- 
can culture, rather than in the culture of the Chinese or of the 
Hottentot. Because these two factors are in their very nature so 
closely interdependent, we can never separate them completely 
in any functioning organism. We can, by controlling one of them, 
learn wherein variations in the other significantly alter behavior 
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for better or for worse. For obvious reasons such controlled ex- 
periments are not always possible or complete in human beings. 
Because of this, it is very difficult to determine the extent to 
which a child’s intellectual performance can be altered by the 
environment to which he is subjected. Both the long experience 
of the schools, and carefully controlled experiments, have shown 
us that there are wide individual differences among children in 
their ability to learn and to make intellectual progress. Of course 
it is possible that our methods of teaching are not adequate for 
all children, or that children are not really given equal oppor- 
tunities and motivations to learn. In recent years it has been in- 
creasingly emphasized that emotions, drives, attitudes, and gen- 
eral personality characteristics play an important role in a child’s 
mental development. But to be able to evaluate the importance 
of these things we must also know something of the processes of 
the growth of intelligence itself. 


Tue Curve or MentaL GRowTH 


In discussing mental growth we assume that we are dealing with 
the development of the child’s intellectual processes—his ability 
to learn, to adapt to new situations, to solve problems, to carry 
on abstract thinking—that is, his intelligence, as it is usually con- 
ceived. If we gain some understanding of this, we may know 
better how to guide it; where, when, and how to put forth energy 
in controlling its direction. 

The first consideration is that of the general rate and direction 
of mental growth in normal children. Studies, such as those of 
Gesell,” ? Shirley,® and Bayley,* show these growth processes to 
be rapid for all children during infancy. Tests given one month 
apart during the first year of life yield marked increments in 
scores at the later test over the earlier. At any given chronological 
age the most precocious infant has a developmental age only a 
few months ahead of the most retarded one. If plotted graphically 
the curve of mental scores rises steeply during the first year of 
life, then gradually slows down during the next four years to a 





a Gesell, A., Amatruda, C. S., Castner, B. M., and Thompson, H. Biographies of Child 
Development, "New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1939, pp. 328. 

a A., et al. The First Five Years of Life. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940, 
pp. 393. 

8 Shirley, M. M. The First Two Years, A Study of Twenty-five Babies. Vol. IT. Intellectual 
Development. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1931. pp. 513. 

* Bayley, N. “Mental Growth in Young Children.” Thirty-ninth Yearbook Nat. Soc. for 
the Study of Educ. Part II, 1940, 11-47. 
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somewhat less precipitous rate which remains fairly constant 
until fourteen or fifteen years. About this time the rate of growth 
of intelligence again diminishes and, sometime between sixteen 
and twenty years, it stops altogether. As the rate of growth be- 
comes less precipitous with increasing age, we find even greater 
variation in the scores made by individuals in the test groups 
studied. Children of the same age become less and less like each 
other in their intellectual equipment. By the time they are six 
years of age there are children with mental ages of nine or ten 
years or higher, and others with mental ages of three or two years, 
and even lower. This means that the custom of classifying chil- 
dren in school rooms on the basis of chronological age throws 
into the same room children of widely different capacities to 
learn and to profit by the classroom procedures. With further 
growth the differences become, if anything, more marked. Of 
course the extremes are rare, and the lower grade feeble-minded 
children never get into a public school classroom, and conse- 
quently do not form a part of the teacher’s problems. 


Tue Constancy or MENTAL GROWTH RATES 


Norms of mental test performance based on large numbers of 
children at all ages are very important in interpreting the per- 
formances of individual children. They form the measuring stick 
which we use in determining whether Mary meets the normal 
expectancy for her age or whether (and how much) she goes 
beyond or falls short of it. But we wish to know more than this 
about Mary. If she is retarded at six years when she enters school, 
should we expect her to remain so throughout her school career? 
And on the other hand, will precocious George continue to 
develop so rapidly that he will be able to do college work by the 
time he is fifteen? Will average James ever be able to live up to 
the intellectual ambitions of his parents? 

In order to answer these questions on the basis of mental test 
scores it has been necessary to follow the development of large 
numbers of children throughout their childhood and observe 
how they turn out as adults. Repeated tests and observations over 
a period of years show what we may expect about rates and 
trends of growth in individual children, as related to the group 
averages. Studies such as this, obviously, take a long time, but 
several of them have been made, in various parts of the country, 
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and have been reported in the literature in recent years. In the 
Harvard Growth Study,” large numbers of children were tested 
and measured repeatedly on a wide variety of tests throughout 
their school life. In Chicago a group of private-school children 
were tested from the ages of 8 to 18 on a series of carefully se- 
lected intelligence tests.° At the University of Iowa children 
attending the University schools, starting with the preschool 
(nursery school) were retested on the Stanford-Binet test at in- 
tervals, throughout grade and high school and given group tests 
in college.” At the University of California a group of sixty 
babies has been tested and measured repeatedly from the time 
they were born in 1928,° and another group of over two hundred 
children the same age has been similarly tested since they were 
two years old.® At Yale University, also, a considerable number 
have been tested repeatedly during early infancy, and again at 
longer intervals over periods of ten or more years.”® 


Test-Retest Comparisons for Consistency 


In the early years of standardized mental tests many studies 
were made of the constancy of the I. Q.; the results of these 
studies convinced most people that the I. Q. changes little if at 
all during childhood. However, these early conclusions were 
based on rather crude statistics. Almost invariably the studies 
consisted of comparisons of the I. Q. of groups of children who 
had been tested twice, at some time during their school life.* 
These studies showed that on the average, the I. Q. at the second 
test varied five or six or seven points from the I. Q. at the first 
test. Since intelligence test scores cannot be perfectly accurate, 
this variation was laid to imperfect validity and reliability, and 
the theory was advanced that rates of growth in intelligence were 
steady and highly predictable. It was believed that an I. Q. could 
be gen a child at any age for which tests were adequately 


5 Dearborn, W. F., Rothney, J. W., and Shuttleworth, F. K., Data on the growth of Public 
School Children. Monog. Soc. Res. Child Devel., Vol. 3 (1938), pp. 136. 


® Freeman, F. N. and Flory, C. D., Growth in speemaes Ability as Measured by Repeated 
Tests. Monog. Soc. Res. Child Devel., Vol. 2 (1937), pp. 116. 


7 Wellman, B. L., “Mental Growth From Pre-School to College,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, Vol. 6 (1937), pp. 127-138. 

8 Bayley, N., op. cit. 

® Honzik, M. P., “The Constancy of Mental Test Performance During the Pre-School 
Period,” Jour. Genet. Psychol., Vol. 52 (1938), pp. 285-302. 

10 Gesell, A., Amatruda, C. S., Castner, B. M., and Thompson, H., op. cit. 

*Neither the children’s ages at testing, nor the length of the interval between test and 
retest was held constant. 
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standardized, and a curve of his mental growth could be pro- 
jected from it, both backwards and forwards. Of course ex- 
ceptions occurred—after all half of the children varied 6 or more 
I. Q. points on the retests, a few changing as much as 20 or 30 
points. Furthermore, it was concluded that the tests for the 
younger ages (three to six years) were not adequately standard- 
ized, because greater variations on retests were found at these 
ages. Recent studies have shown, however, that the assumption of 
a constant I. Q. throughout the period of growth is not valid. 


Rates of Growth in Individual Children 


Anyone familiar with other aspects of growth in children is 
well aware that growth processes are variable, especially the 
more complex ones. Physical growth tends to be irregular, and 
the growing child changes markedly i in his bodily proportions as 
he progresses toward maturity. It might well be expected, then, 
that such a complex function as intelligence would also grow 
irregularly. The kinds of abilities that children develop during 
the first year are in many respects very different from those de- 
veloped at later ages. At first the development of sensory dis- 
criminations and muscular coordinations are of prime importance. 
Later, when these have become basic functions, the more adaptive 
aspects of ability are free to develop. For example, not until the 
child has achieved some facility in a variety of verbal sounds, can 
he begin to use such sounds in a meaningful way; and not until 
he has mastered the meanings of many words, can he reason ade- 
quately in terms of abstract concepts. It seems not unlikely, then, 
that different functions may grow at different rates, and that a 
child who is precocious at one age, when one kind of ability is 
being developed, may at a later age, and with another set of 
developing intellectual functions, fare very differently. 

Children in many cases are not constant in their rates of mental 
growth at all ages. In many instances the I. Q. changes markedly 
after an interval of several years. In the First Berkeley Growth 
Study, for example, only a fifth of the children maintained an 
approximately constant rate of growth during the entire first 
nine years of their lives. Among the others there were wide indi- 
vidual differences in their rates of growth. Some who started life 
relatively mature progressed slowly so that they gradually 
dropped behind the group norms. Others reversed this process, 
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coming up from an immature status at birth to brilliant later 
scores. Still others had successive periods of rapid and slow 
growth, periods which varied in both extent and duration. 

A closer study of these curves, as well as the correlations be- 
tween tests at different ages, showed, however, that these varia- 
tions are not equal at all ages. Rates of growth were less stable 
when the children were younger. As they grew older their test 
scores became more predictable from one test to the next, until 
at about the age of four years a pace was set by each child which 
he usually maintained more or less consistently through the later 
years. Statistically, the correlation between tests at two different 
ages on this group of children decreased as the interval between 
tests grew larger, but increased as the children grew older. For 
example, the correlation coefficient between tests given the same 
children at one and two years of age was .45. This is much lower 
than the r of .85 between tests given at four and five years; and 
that in turn was lower than the r of .91 between tests at eight and 
nine years. Combined scores on tests given at months one, two 
and three correlate only .28 with the combined scores for months 
ten, eleven and twelve. Over longer intervals the lowered con- 
sistency of performance may be seen in the following correla- 
tions between tests given four years apart; the one-year and five- 
year tests correlate .31, the four-year and eight-year tests cor- 
relate .75; the five-year and nine-year tests correlate .82, the 
seven year and eleven year tests correlate .82. Although these last 
two correlations are fairly high, they still denote considerable 
variation in the scores of some children. 

When we consider the growth curves of individual children 
we are often impressed with the gradual shift in test scores over 
a period of years. A striking case is that of Mark. Though he 
made the highest score of any child in the group at one month of 
age, he never made such a high score again, but at each successive 
test made a score nearer the average, until at one year of age his 
score had dropped to the group norm, and by the time he was 
two years old he was in the lowest one-fourth of the group. He 
remained in this relative position until he was seven years old, 
when his rate of growth seemed to change, and since then his 
scores have risen steadily, as we see in the record of his Stanford- 
Binet I. Q.’s. At nine years his I. Q. was 117, at ten years, 122, 
and at eleven years, 130. Gerald, who was the brightest six- 
month-old has shown consistently slow growth, since that age, 
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and his nine, ten and eleven-year tests yielded I. Q.’s of 85, 84, 
and 76 respectively. Charles, on the other hand, improved from 
a score in the twenty-fifth percentile at one year to average at 
four years, and his Stanford-Binet I. Q.’s for years nine, ten and 
eleven are 146, 149 and 153. (These last three scores are in the 
ggth percentile for Stanford-Binet norms.) Honzik* has re- 
ported similar shifts in the mental status of children tested in the 
Berkeley Guidance study. One girl changed from the thirty-first 
percentile at 21 months of age to the ninety-ninth percentile at 
six years. For the same ages, another girl changed from the fifty- 
fourth to the sixth percentile; and a boy changed from the first 
to the ninetieth percentile. Additional cases could be cited at 
length. Many of the changes, of course, are not as extreme as the 
examples given, but they are enough to make one cautious in 
predicting I. Q.’s. 

It might be objected that these examples deal, at least in part, 
with scores made on tests of very young children. We have 
already noticed that as the children grow older I. Q.’s become 
more constant. Although this is in general true, fairly large 
changes do occur throughout the entire period of growth. In the 
Berkeley Growth Study comparisons have been made between 
Stanford-Binet tests given at six, seven, eight and nine years. One 
fourth of the children changed ten or more I. Q. points on tests 
given one year apart, and an equal number changed seventeen or 
more I. Q. points over a three-year interval. Terman,’ in his 
follow-up studies of gifted children, found that the average 
change was 14 I. Q. points for the 72 children who were given the 
Stanford-Binet again six years after the original selection. Free- 
man and Flory’ have plotted mental growth curves of children 
who were tested once a year between the ages of eight and 
eighteen. Many of the children’s curves exhibit irregular trends of 
growth with periods of both fast and slow development. When a 
group of 120 of these children were divided into the bright, aver- 
age, and dull, it was found that the bright children had developed 
more rapidly during later childhood, but as they reached maturity 
their rate of growth slowed down at an age when the duller chil- 
dren were still making undiminished progress. Similarly, in the 
longitudinal studies made at Harvard and at Iowa, wide indi- 
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vidual variations in I. Q. have been found for school-age children. 

The evidence from these studies convinces us that we must be 
cautious in predicting the I. Q. of any individual child. He may be 
one of those whose rate of growth is steady, but there is also a 
good chance that he is not. It becomes obvious, then, that if we 
give a child an intelligence test when he enters the first grade, 
we cannot expect the I. Q. obtained at that time to remain a good 
index of his ability throughout his school career. The validity of 
an I. Q depends, among other things, on its recency, and more 
especially is this true of very young children. 


ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES ON INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 


Because we have found that rates of mental growth change, it 
is important to know something of the manner in which these 
changes take place. Will it not be possible, with care and im- 
proved methods of education, to raise the effective intellectual 
performance of children, generally? Are dropping I. Q.’s the re- 
sult of poor environments, with no opportunities for intellectual 
stimulation, or of poor health or of inadequate nutrition? 

Many studies have been made, in attempts to answer these 
questions, and, because it is so difficult to control all of the perti- 
nent variables, the conclusions are not all in agreement. However, 
there is now an accumulation of evidence (from a variety of 
studies) which is adequate to allow us to make fairly valid in- 
ferences. 

Studies of mental-physical relationships* reveal that such 
things as health, nutrition, and disease have only slight relations to 
I. Q.’s. To cite an example, one such comparative study (with 
typical results) was made on the children in the Berkeley 
Growth Study.’® Careful records were kept of all illnesses dur- 
ing their first six years, and physicians’ ratings of their health 
and nutritional status were made at regular intervals. When 
scores derived from these records were correlated with mental 
test scores no relation was found between mental ability and 
either health or history of illnesses at any age. The indications are 
that for such a normally healthy group of children, mental ability 
is independent of the health factors observed here. 

It has seemed reasonable to assume that intellectual maturity 
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might be related to general physical maturity. To test such an 
hypothesis several studies have been made in which intelligence 
is compared with such measures of maturity as age of cutting 
first tooth, stage of development of the bones, or age of pubes- 
cence. In none of these has any significant relationship been 
found, although there is a slight tendency shown in some of the 
data (e.g. Abernethy’s study on Chicago children’*) for ac- 
celerated mental growth to be accompanied in some children 
with accelerated physical maturity. This very slight relationship 
disappears, however, after growth is completed. 

There are, of course, some cases in which mental and physical 
defects are related. These are cases of severe physical handicap, 
and of diseases which attack the nervous system directly, or of 
certain specific glandular deficiencies, and the like. Such cases 
are the exceptions. In general the I. Q. seems to be relatively 
little influenced by health, although the amount of effective 
energy may be altered by changing health, and in this way mental 
output and success in school work may be affected. If a child 
is not well, or is undernourished, it may be difficult or impossible 
for him to attend closely, or for any length of time, to the class- 
room procedures, or to tasks set for him. Thus his learning and 
achievement may be impaired even though his intelligence is not. 

There is a fairly high correspondence between children’s test 
scores and various measures of their parents’ socio-economic 
status. Children with fathers in professional occupations usually 
test higher than children whose fathers are semi-skilled or un- 
skilled laborers.’ ** Similarly, we find higher test scores for chil- 
dren whose parents have more education, and for those whose 
parents have higher incomes. Although all investigators agree in 
finding these relationships, they do not agree in their hypotheses 
as to the causes. This disagreement is due to the difficulty of 
carrying out a crucial experiment. Children from better homes 
may be bright because they have inherited the characteristics of 
their superior parents—parents who have the intelligence to gain 
a high education, and high occupational status. On the other 
hand, these children may have attained their superiority because 
they live in a greatly enriched home environment, where there 
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are many opportunities to learn, and where they are stimulated 
to live up to high standards of achievement. 

So far as the present evidence goes, both of these factors appear 
to be operative, and neither one is exclusive.’® *° *» ** Children 
reared in foster homes show some resemblance in abilities to their 
true parents with whom they have never lived. They also show 
some resemblance to their foster parents. This latter relationship, 
however, seems to be due in large part to selective placement. 
There is a tendency to place children in foster homes which are 
similar in economic status to that of their true parents. 

Efforts have been made to increase children’s intelligence by 
giving them carefully enriched school programs. In one such 
study, made at the University of Iowa,” a group of young chil- 
dren in an orphanage were given nursery school training. These 
children’s test I. Q.’s were raised, on the average, though there 
were wide individual differences in the extent to which the scores 
were changed. Of course some part of this increase is attributable 
to improved rapport in the testing situation. Those children in 
the orphanage who did not attend the nursery school seem to 
have had little idea of co-operating with adults or of complying 
with adult suggestions. The nursery school group, on the other 
hand, improved greatly in their personal-social relations during 
the period of their nursery school training. Such a change in 
attitude is primarily one of building up habitual modes of re- 
sponses (including good manners) rather than increasing intel- 
lectual capacities. Another study of school children, made in 
New York City,” failed to produce higher I. Q.’s for a group 
of children who were given a curriculum which was definitely 
enriched as compared to the regular school program. 

The practical conclusions to be drawn from these various 
studies may be stated thus. Bright children are more often found 
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in better homes. This is not invariably true, however. There- 
fore each child should be rated on the basis of his own 
performance. There is evidence that marked deprivations in 
environmental opportunities often interfere with effective mental 
progress. Dilan all children should, insofar as is practicable, 
be given ample opportunities to develop their abilities to the 
fullest extent. If this is to be done adequately, it is important 
first to know what each child’s present capacities are. Then op- 
portunities for further development can be offered at the levels 
of difficulty which are nearest the child’s capacity. This, of 
course, calls for the recognition of individual differences when 
working with groups of children. But aside from individual dif- 
ferences the provisions of rich environmental opportunities will 
give each child the means by which to improve according to 
his own capacities. The infant does not learn to talk unless he 
hears a language, and is given opportunities to use his early at- 
tempts in functional verbal give and take with older persons 
about him. The city child knows nothing of the country unless 
he goes there occasionally, and conversely, the rural child will 
learn much by trips to the city. Obviously the child in an orphan- 
age, who is never taken out on trips, or given any opportunity 
to learn about the world outside of the orphanage fence, is greatly 
handicapped as compared with the child in a normal home. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF INTELLIGENCE IN PROBLEMS OF 
ADJUSTMENT 


In a general way, the level of complexity of a person’s environ- 
ment is determined by the level of his intellectual achievement. 
This level, as we have seen, is a function in part of his ” in part 
of his innate endowment, and in part it is a matter of environ- 
mental milieu (culture, education, adult demands). In guiding 
mental growth, none of these facts should be forgotten. Some 
adults demand of children much greater intelligence than they 
possess, causing them either to strain unhappily toward impos- 
sible goals, or to rebel against effort by becoming sullen, dis- 
interested, or aggressively naughty. Other adults expect too little 
of children, keeping them babyish, and not allowing them to try 
to handle their own problems or to learn things for themselves. 

Sometimes these discrepancies are due to the fact that the adults 
have no good basis for comparison—they do not know what 
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should be expected of a child of a given age, showing such and 
such propensities and interests. Sometimes, in the school situation, 
a child gets a reputation which follows him from one teacher to 
the next; and he attempts to conform by living according to his 
reputation, whether it really fits him or not. Such a reputation 
may be due to the emotional bias of a former teacher, or it may 
be the result of an I. Q. from an early intelligence test record. 
If he made a poor score in an early test, but subsequently has 
developed rapidly, it is possible that this development has not been 
detected in school, because it was not expected. Another child 
may be having difficulty in living up to an early I. Q. which was 
much higher than his present mental ability could earn. Of 
course, in a normal school-room situation most children’s abilities 
are reflected in the way they do their work, and there are no 
difficulties. However, there are enough exceptions—children who 
for some reason are not easy to evaluate—that we cannot rely 
on the class-room situation as an infallible indicator of ability. 
Mistakes are made, and these are very likely to be on children 
who are problems—to themselves or to others. Problems of ad- 
justment may of course be related to many factors both in the 
personality, and in the kind of environment with which the child 
has to cope. Often intellectual status (I. Q.) plays a minor role 
in the diagnosis of a child’s difficulties. Nevertheless, it is a piece 
of information which should be in the possession of any one 
guiding children—it is a necessary component if one wishes to 
form a complete picture of any child. Sometimes, when the 
maladjustment is closely related to mental status, the I. Q. be- 
comes of paramount importance. As a result of the studies dis- 
cussed above, we have learned that the value of an I. Q. is 
determined not only by the validity of the testing instrument 
and the qualifications of the examiner who gave the test, but also 
by the elapsed time since the test was given, and the age of the 
child at the time he was tested. When there are problems of 
adjustment, most emphatically an old I. Q. won’t do. We must 
know the child’s present mental status in order to handle present 
problems adequately. 


Tue Girtep CHILp 


There is a small group of children who fall in the upper ex- 
treme of the curve of distribution of intelligence for children of 
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any one age. This top one or two per cent, who have been called 

“sifted” because of their exceptional intelligence, deserve special 
treatment. Their deviation from the norms of children their own 
age often sets them aside as “different,” and raises problems of 
adjustment for them and their teachers. So far as their intelligence 
goes, these children are capable of doing school work far in ad- 
vance of that taught in their age-grade. If they remain in their 
class, undifferentiated from their fellows, the work will be far 
too easy for them. They may react to this in various ways. One 
child may sink into an intellectual lethargy, spending much idle 
time doing nothing, and certainly not developing good habits of 
study and work: he may never be faced with a problem that 
challenges him really to think and work out a solution, and when 
he meets such problems later he may be completely unable to cope 
with them. Or a child, being idle with restless energy, may get 
into mischief in innumerable ways, often disrupting classroom 
discipline. 

On the other hand, if bright children are advanced in school 
to keep pace with the grade equivalent to their mental ability, 
they are often social misfits. They may be smaller than their 
classmates, and so ignored or treated as “babies” or little 
“smarties.” Their social interests and preferences are frequently 
more in keeping with their chronological peers, and if advanced 
in school they are thrown into contact predominantly with older 
children with more mature interests. This is especially disturbing 
during adolescence. The fifteen-year-old boy in college has as 
yet little interest in mixed social groups and “dates,” and may 
find very few, if any, congenial friends. The young high- -school 
boy who is still interested in “gangs” and is still something of a 
rowdy, is left out of the older group who have started dressing 
more neatly and have settled down to a more sober acceptance 
of their studies and their adult status. These difficulties are, of 
course, most pronounced in those bright children who are not 
also precocious in their physical and emotional development. 
Some children may be able to adapt themselves to more mature 
groups socially as well as intellectually, and for them academic 
advancement may well be unqualifiedly desirable. 

Faced with the dilemma of making social misfits of gifted chil- 
dren who are advanced academically, and of making intellectual 
(and probably also social) misfits of those who are not, it has 
been necessary to consider other possible ways of educating them. 
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One method is to segregate the brighter children into groups 
which are relatively homogeneous, both in age and ability. Such 
groups can advance academically at a pace suitable to their 
abilities and find social contacts among their intellectual as well 
as chronological peers. This procedure may be feasible in large 
city school systems. Continued experience with it, however, may 
bring out disadvantages in this kind of segregation. For example, 
it has been objected that such children are prevented from mak- 
ing adjustments to < average children, and after all there are many 
more average people in the world than gifted, and it is to the 
average person that states and social customs are geared. Such a 
segregation might in the long run intensify social maladjustment. 

Probably the system most advocated at present for handling 
gifted children in the schools, is to arrange to allow such children 
an enriched curriculum in their own at-age class-room. How- 
ever, this is more easily said than done. If children are recognized 
by the teacher as having exceptional ability she may give them 
more advanced work, extra reading, more difficult parts of a class 
project, or extra independent projects of their own to carry out. 
Such differentiation of children on the basis of their ability is very 
important, though its importance is not always recognized. As 
a result the easier course, of holding all to the same class routine, 
is often taken. Successful differentiation of this sort depends in 
part on the teachers’ ability to discern differences in intelligence 
in the children, but it also depends on available time and facilities 
for offering an individualized and enriched curriculum. Unfor- 
tunately in the public schools, at present, there is little oppor- 
tunity to offer this greatly-to-be-desired individual treatment of 
children according to their needs and abilities. 


THe MentTALLy RETARDED CHILD 


At the other extreme of the scale we have the problem of the 
feeble-minded—those few who lack the intellectual endowment 
necessary to fend for themselves in a complex social environ- 
ment. Those who are completely incapable are usually institu- 
tionalized. For those who can profit by class work, individualized 
treatment seems in many ways the most desirable solution. 

One important use of mental tests is to aid in diagnosing feeble- 
mindedness. Children’s performance on such standardized tasks 
is one of the best methods of determining accurately a child’s 
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probable final mental achievement. But we have learned that we 
must make predictions with caution. Although it is highly desir- 
able to diagnose extreme mental deficiency at the earliest age, it is 
often impossible to do so during the first year or two. And mild 
retardation can not be certainly predicted before the age of five 
or six years. A striking example of this may be seen in the com- 
parison of two boys in the Berkeley Growth Study. Both boys 
developed slowly during the first year and had equally low scores 
at 18 months, falling in the lowest 25 percentile of the group. 
By the time they were six years old one had an I. Q. of 69—on 
the borderline of feeble-minded—while the other had an I. Q. 
of 125—definitely superior. It was impossible to predict, at the 
time of the eighteen-month tests, that there would be such a 
disparity in their later scores. This disparity has increased further 
with advancing age so that at eleven years their I. Q.’s are 70 
and 153, respectively. Another child who has an I. Q. of 76 at 
eleven years, showed average intelligence at six years with an 
I. Q. of ror. (As an infant his performance was superior and at 
six months was in the ggth percentile.) Where there are physical 
stigmata (such as mongolism, microcephally and the like) pre- 
diction of mental deficiency can be made reliably at an early age. 
But in normally healthy children such diagnoses must be made 
with care, and may often go undetected until a child is of 
school age. 


INTELLIGENCE AND ADOPTION 


An understanding of the trends of growth in intelligence plays 
an important role when it comes to adoptions and placing chil- 
dren in foster homes. Placement agencies usually make an effort 
to put children into homes which will be congruent with their 
own endowments and potentialities. For this reason it would be 
desirable to use the children’s I. Q.’s as one important factor in 
their placement. It is also desirable to place children in foster 
homes at a very early age so they may grow up secure in a home 
environment resembling more nearly that of “own” children. 
Furthermore, early placement means establishing from the start 
habits of adapting to the ways of the persons with whom they 
will live for many years. We have found that, unfortunately, test 
scores on young infants can not be used prognostically for the 
purpose of selecting children to match the abilities of their foster 


parents. To make this kind of selection it would be necessary to 
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wait until the children are four years old or more. However, 
there is not a perfect correlation between the intelligence of 
parents and their true children. A certain amount of deviation 
may be expected in any family. If placement agencies use such 
criteria as the parents’ economic status and education, some of 
the element of pure chance is eliminated. ‘These criteria at present 
are better than a mere intelligence test score on a young infant. If 
we could count on the effects of environment to alter young 
children’s intelligence to a marked degree, we would not need 
to worry about either his infant test score or his own parents’ 
ability. We could assume that he would settle into a level of 
performance which is congruent with the abilities of whatever 
foster parents he might have. But the weight of evidence is against 
such strong effects of environment. “Good stock” remains an 
important factor, even if it is not the only one, in producing an 
intelligent human being. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HOW WE LEARN—SOME PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Joun G. RockweELL 


Commissioner of Education 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


I have sometimes said to my students that if a kind fate were 
to give me the privilege of knowing the one fact in psychology 
that I would like most to understand, I would choose to know 
the physiological basis of memory. If one understood thoroughly 
the physical basis of memory—the chemistry underlying it— 
much that is now vague, and even disorderly, in psychology 
would then become clear. 

Memory is intimately associated with, and perhaps dominant 
over, most of the other mental processes. Perception, association, 
imagination and even intelligence, are all governed by it. Upon 
the base of memory rests all that we prize in our culture. For 
without memory learning would be meaningless, or nonexistent. 
This vast and complex social heritage of ours has been made pos- 
sible through the fact that neural tissue can register impressions 
and retain them. 


LEARNING 


Any discussion of learning must focus the attention almost 
entirely upon the phenomenon of retention and those factors or 
conditions which make for it. In all criteria of learning the essen- 
tial measure employed emphasizes change 1 in behavior as related 
to previous experience. In other words, in experience, only that 
which has been retained can be measured. This change in be- 
havior in reference to some need—motivation if you will—is what 
we speak of as learning. 

Learning itself is not a capacity; rather, it is an activity, and it 
can only be understood by an examination of the particular con- 
ditions which bring out the activity, or that influence it. These 
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conditioning factors are of many kinds. Some of them are dis- 
tinctly residual to the animal’s internal economy—thyroid de- 
ficiency, for instance, clearly influences learning rate and degree 
—but there are other factors lying without the organism which 
are capable of exerting profound effect. An example of such 
would be competing stimuli or distractions in the course of learn- 
ing. But there is nothing compelling in external stimuli unless they 
disturb the state of equilibrium. If this happens, then adaptation 
becomes necessary, and if adaptation is not possible through 
native behavior responses, a new manner of responding must 
develop. The penalty of failure to adjust to a crucial demand is 
annihilation. 

Without capacity for adjustment, or variation in behavior, sur- 
vival is hardly conceivable, since environments are seldom so 
constant that new adjustments are unnecessary. The individual is 
constantly adapting to needs; and all those structures capable of 
functional variation are, in their very nature, characterized not 
by a rigid but by a pliable organization. Regarded in this light 
the capacity for learning appears to be but another aspect of that 
principle, variation, which nature has so lavishly employed. In 
learning we find one of the most strategic and important adjust- 
ment mechanisms. It cannot rightly be regarded as an isolated 
and specialized kind of psychological phenomenon. Instead it is 
basic to the most primary survival demands. 

Learning is quite as precisely descriptive of an organic process 
as are such terms as calcium metabolism, oxygen exchange, and 
water balance. In fact from one standpoint learning does not 
differ materially from these other processes. Calcium metabolism 
and oxygen exchange rate vary in reference to the needs of the 
animal; with available sources of supply equilibrium is quickly 
restored. On the other hand, in the presence of scarcity the 
organism undergoes frantic attempts at adjustment. 

In similar fashion the increased provision in adjustment made 
possible through learning is unnecessary, and hence not accom- 
plished, if the individual finds his needs quickly and easily satis- 
fied. But in a universe, one of whose fundamental motifs is con- 
flict, the organism is forever being required to adjust to new and 
strange circumstances. The ability to draw upon the experience 
of the past and to focus that experience upon the needs of the 
present constitutes a tremendously potent weapon against the 
inexorability of a savage universe which regards the individual 
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not at all, except in so far as he possesses the power to vary his 
conduct in reference to the new potentialities which the environ- 
ment offers. 

The dependence of the higher animal upon the information 
collected through the process of learning is almost as complete 
as its dependence upon those other mechanisms necessary to life 
and health. This fact suggests a unity in biological integration; 
as a consequence, no treatment of learning is adequate if that 
treatment attempts to survey and evaluate in terms of the purely 
functional or psychological influencing factors. In reality, learning 
should be regarded as an extreme example of variation in behavior 
potential. It is in no sense antagonistic to the structural mech- 
anisms laid down in original nature. Rather, it supplements the 
general picture of variation so convincingly that, more than any 
other single fact, it forces the conclusion that nature abhors 
stability. 

There is a real dynamics of living tissue, and the static impli- 
cations so frequently read into the data bearing upon the 
mechanisms of original nature are possible only if one ignores 
the structural deviations present, together with their consequent 
functional instability. Limitations are set by both nature and 
nurture; patterns of conduct are determined by both, and, some- 
how, in the process of living, a fairly satisfactory harmony is 
reached between these two mighty forces. The external world, 
nurture, furnishes largely the stimuli or incentives; the internal 
one, nature, the equipment with which to utilize those stimuli 
to the advantage of the organism. But harmony, as an expression 
of natural law does not demand simple and inflexible mechanisms. 
As great, and perhaps as useful, harmony is possible in mechanisms 
sensitively tuned to respond to multiple stimuli. Of the nature 
of such is the mechanism underlying learning. 

This is particularly apparent if one examines learning conduct 
under conditions of high and low motivation. In fact, it is doubt- 
ful whether any activity reflects sensitivity to influencing agents 
to the degree that learning-in-process does. Unless stimulating 
conditions are rigidly controlled the activity is highly variable. 
Even if the stimulating conditions are rigidly controlled, one of 
the very essential qualities of learning-in-process is change. Each 
new trial must deviate’from the previous trial or learning is never 
accomplished. The most fundamental characterizing attribute 
of learning is progressive and increasingly effective adjustment 
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toward a certain end. And this, specifically, means variation from 
trial to trial. Out of these variations, whether they happen by 
trial and error or by insight that behavior which is most eco- 
nomical and effective is retained to function as the pattern of 
conduct which we call habit. 

Thus it appears that any attempt to scrutinize the physical 
basis of learning leads in the first place to the easily identified 
units of structural organization. Bones, blood, glands, and nerve 
cells are realities in nature. Composed of matter as they are, they 
have certain identifying attributes in structure. These are rela- 
tively easy to examine. But attributes of structure exist largely 
for the reason that they make function possible. Function is a 
generic term applied to all of the various kinds of adjustment 
that can be accomplished by a given structure. With some struc- 
tures the functions may be highly limited in scope. And yet it is 
questionable whether any structure is so specifically organized 
that it never varies. A pertinent illustration of this would be the 
white blood cell whose phagocytic action is the reason for its 
existence; yet in the grave pathology, leukemia, we find the 
behavior of these cells distinctly changed, presumably because 
of some change within themselves or within their environment. 

Although at present it is impossible to describe how learning 
is accomplished in the nervous system, a solid body of facts in 
both psychology and neurology exists. And in recent years there 
has been present a tendency for these two interdependent fields 
to approach and reinforce each other. An increasing number of 
psychologists are refusing to attack the study of behavior with 
purely psychological techniques. On the other hand, neurologists 
are coming to recognize that the histological approach must be 
supplemented by precise observations on behavior, and this con- 
viction brings them face to face with the great variability and 
complexity of mental activity—a fact the psychologists have 
long recognized. 

In a sense, the complexities are so decided that the problem 
of explaining their structural basis seems to many little more 
than hopeless. And yet, as one examines the data, he can hardly 
escape the conclusion that certain interdependencies of structure 
and function exist and that a few of these can be correctly stated 
at present. Of these, some will be examined in the succeeding 
pages, but before this is done it seems necessary to examine the 
orientating points of view and the techniques employed, both by 
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psychologists and neurologists, in their attempts to unravel the 
structure-function problem as it relates to that somewhat arbi- 
trarily limited type of activity which we call mental behavior. 


Tue Pragmatic APPROACH 


If one examines the history of various sciences, one clear fact 
stands out, and that is that most fields of knowledge have made 
progress in the isolation of facts by reason of their purely prag- 
matic attack. The techniques which have yielded the most prom- 
ising results are those devised by workers in the field and hence 
have specific application to the phenomena to be observed. In 
fact, one may well question whether real advance can be accom- 
plished in any other way. 

It is, of course, both possible and legitimate to take this prag- 
matic point of view in the investigation of a field and to abstract 
and delimit particular contents for analysis. Such a point of view 
implies a purpose; it assumes that orientation from a particular 
angle will yield greater or more useful returns. But at the same 
time it requires that the content thus won be examined in regard 
to how well it fulfills the pragmatic expectations. The latter re- 
quirement unfortunately is often overlooked. 

Psychology is no exception to the general practice. It prides 
itself, and rightly so, on the mass of unique and specifically ap- 
plicable techniques which it has developed for the examination 
of its content. To many psychologists, both past and present, an 
understanding of the physical basis of learning is not essential 
to generalization about behavior phenomena. Such people main- 
tain that the business of psychologists is to investigate and 
describe mental processes by employing the special techniques 
of the trade. They do not deny the importance of the neural 
mechanisms responsible for mental behavior, but, on the other 
hand, they do not believe that generalizations on mental phe- 
nomena must await, or be accompanied by, neurological illumina- 
tion of the activities involved. 

At first thought there seems to be much that can be said in 
favor of this purely pragmatic position. The most trenchant 
argument for it is that phenomena generalized through the em- 
ployment of valid techniques can never be explained away by 
neurology but must be accounted for by it. Unless this happens, 
neurology will be compelled to retire in defeat. But good as this 
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argument sounds it is, nevertheless, no argument, for it sets up 
a straw man to demolish. In the final analysis, behavior is but the 
dynamic expression of structural integration; and knowledge of 
the mechanics of that integration can never conflict with valid 
generalization on behavior. If conflicts are present, they are due 
to faulty techniques in one or both fields, and these defects can 
only be detected by careful examination of how well the prag- 
matic expectation of precise prediction is fulfilled. 

Can we say in good faith that the setting aside of learning as 
a special territory for investigation through particular techniques 
has fulfilled the pragmatic promise? In the affirmative it can be 
answered that all that we know about learning has come by this 
route. In the negative it can be urged that much that we don’t 
know about learning is due to this very abstraction. There is an 
inherent danger in the study of behavior, if no attempt is made 
to anchor that behavior to the structure that makes it possible. 
And this, specifically, is the reason why criteria of learning need 
to be discussed. If the criteria that we are now employing to judge 
learning behavior are crude and inaccurate, it is doubtful whether 
we can ever furnish to neurology adequate psychological facts 
with which to work. What is more, it is doubtful whether, even 
for ourselves, we will be able to satisfy the pragmatic require- 
ment of prediction, in any precise sense. 


CRITERIA OF LEARNING 


Criteria of learning are broader than the name implies. As a 
matter of fact, they touch, in a very real sense, many phases of 
activity ordinarily not included under the term learning. Pavlov 
in his studies on conditioning has employed them. Physiologists 
have approached them in their studies on compensatory mech- 
anisms in organs, and even the mental testers have trafficked in 
them without always being aware of what they were doing. 

Within the field of learning itself they have been accepted by 
most people as given—tools are often so accepted, witness lan- 
guage—and this may account for the fact that criticism of them 
Is conspicuous by its almost complete absence. However, one 
group of workers on learning must be exempted from this charge; 
they are the people working in animal psychology. Some of the 
animal psychologists, either because their data forced the issue, 
or because their problems tend to impinge on the territories of 
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physiology and neurology, have begun to recognize that before 
we can say much about learning and animal intelligence we must 
be more precise in our measurement of them. 

Traditionally the criteria of learning have been three in num- 
ber: time, errors, and trials. The people working with tests have 
added or adopted a fourth—the “pass-fail” type of scoring— 
which may be regarded as a criterion by which to judge mem- 
ory.” Adherents of the gestalt group have vaguely suggested 
another criterion which implies that in learning behavior there 
are certain typical pattern shifts which may possibly some day 
be utilized to supplement the time and error criterion. But it is 
Pavlov who has made the most dramatic contribution in this field. 
He has unquestionably added a brand new criterion of learning, 
salivary secretion. 

Under ordinary learning conditions only the first four are 
utilized. But this does not necessarily mean that they are better 
under all circumstances; it could quite as well mean that psy- 
chologists are so constrained by the limits they have set for 
themselves that they are unable to conceive of learning as being 
judged by any other measures. In support of this latter conten- 
tion is the fact that we have so long overlooked the great simil- 
arity of the variability inherent in learning with variability present 
in other organic processes. As pointed out in an earlier section, 
learning expresses, in a very dramatic way, one of the most sig- 
nificent principles employed in organic integration. Yet our 
learning criteria of time, trials, and errors, although they clearly 
revealed range and deviation, did not lead us to identify this very 
apparent and emphatically present variation as the manifestation 
of a great principle of biological design. It remained for the 
physiologist, Pavlov, to furnish the data and create the criterion 
by which this synthesis can now be accomplished. And, strange 
to say, either Pavlov did not see what he had accomplished here 
or he was uninterested in it. 

Again, we have come to accept, almost as ultimate fact, the 
negatively accelerated curve as the true graphic expression of 
learning. And yet with at least the error criterion, and perhaps 
the time criterion, it is doubtful whether any other curve can 








*Kuhlmann has been keenly aware of this problem. He has introduced in his revision of the 
Binet both Time and Error scoring, as well as tests employing the Pass-Fail scoring. 

1Ivan P. Pavlov,  ccccaes Reflexes. Translated and edited by G. V. Anrep. Oxford 
University Press, 1927 

2Ivan P. Pavlov, Sestuens on i? Reflexes. Translated by W. Horsley Gantt. New 
York: International Publishers Co., 
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be gotten. True, there are exceptions such as the insight curves, 
but even yet we cannot be sure that more precise measurement 
of insight situations will not yield curves similar to the orthodox 
ones. 

Allowing for possible exceptions, such as the insight curve, it 
can be stated with some emphasis that the curve most frequently 
met is the negatively accelerated one. All sorts of proposals have 
been offered in explanation. Only one of these has very definite 
support, and that is the inherent weakness of the time and the 
error criteria. 

Let us examine first the time criterion. This measure is par- 
ticularly applicable to certain types of activities that, at least in 
part, involve learning. The training of an athlete to run a hundred- 
yard dash would be a case in point. Even a potentially great run- 
ner with no previous experience would, at the first attempt, make 
a poor record—let us say eighteen seconds. With assiduous prac- 
tice through a long time he might reduce his running score to ten 
seconds. Certainly the curve of his improvement would be nega- 
tively accelerated. Judging this performance by the time criterion 
as we do, we are assuming, if we accept this negatively curve as 
valid, that all seconds are equal. As units of time, in themselves, 
they are equal; but as measures of what happens in the subject 
they are far from being equal. 

Negative acceleration here could well mean that there is a 
direct relationship between the slowing up in improvement and 
the difficulty in the task. The reduction in time from eleven to 
ten seconds would require an enormous amount of training and 
effort in comparison to the amount of effort expended in reduc- 
ing running time from eighteen to seventeen seconds. Clearly in 
this instance seconds are not equal as measures of biological opera- 
tions. And since learning is involved in training of this sort, one 
may well raise the question whether any learning study which 
utilizes time as a criterion does not merit the same suspicion. 

The same criticism that has been applied to the time criterion 
holds for the error criterion. Every animal psychologist knows 
that a rat reduces errors rapidly in the beginning of learning but 
has great difficulty in eliminating the last few. Plotting the learn- 
ing errors yields a negatively accelerated curve. Here, again, units 
are treated as equal; an error eliminated at the beginning of learn- 
ing is given the same weight as one finally overcome after many 
trials. In no correct sense can the units of effort expended in error 
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elimination be treated as equal. And since in the plotting of un- 
weighted data an error is an error, the one certain thing that can 
happen is a negatively accelerated curve. This being the case, 
negative acceleration is not entirely an expression of biological 
necessity, except indirectly; rather it portrays in part the limita- 
tions of the criterion used. 

The persistence with which we have looked upon this negative 
acceleration as an expression of physiological limits has convinced 
not only psychologists, but neurologists and physiologists as well, 
that the final neurological accounting will have to explain the 
phenomenon of negative acceleration in learning. This statement 
is not a denial of limits, physiological or otherwise; there are, of 
course, functional limits set for all structures. But when units 
are regarded as equal that obviously are not equal, one may well 
question whether negative acceleration is symbolic of neural 
functioning. 

What has been said of the criteria of learning could be said 
with quite as much force of the territory of mental measure- 
ments. Mental tests utilize largely the “‘pass-fail” criterion. Tests 
measure not Jearning-in-process, but learning-attained. Because 
of this fact the “pass-fail” criterion is particularly convenient 
and usable. But it is not a subtle measure of slight deviations as 
is, perhaps, time. As a matter of fact, it is a very gross measure 
and unfortunately it is always linked to some kind of an average 
performance. It has no capacity to reflect the various influences 
that may have conditioned the learning while in process, All it 
can do 1s to indicate whether the learning accomplished reached 
an arbitrarily set limit. Above that limit the score 1s “pass,” below 
it is “fail.” Pragmatically, if our interest is in attainment, this is 
legitimate. But if we expect to secure unanimity between psy- 
chology and neurology on the structure-function problem then 
we should be cautious in using data collected under this criterion, 
for the purpose of generalizing on any mental growth phe- 
nomenon. 

Yet this is precisely what some writers on mental growth have 
done. The mental growth curve, as these writers present it, is a 
negatively accelerated curve. Here again, just as in learning, ulti- 
mate fact is assumed to have been unearthed, and by the use of 
a criterion which is notoriously inadequate for neurological pur- 
poses. This may account for the fact that many of the generaliza- 
tions met with in the literature dealing with test theory and 
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interpretation coincide badly, or not at all, with seemingly 
authentic neurological data. 

But in spite of what has just been said, progress is being made. 
Certain relationships of structure and function seem reasonably 
clear. We know, for instance, that poor learning ability appears 
in an individual suffering from thyroid deficiency. Here we have 
the fact of the poor mental performance, the fact of specific 
glandular deficiency, and we may some day know all about the 
neural-pathology associated with the relationship between these 
facts. 

In similar manner other relationships are known. Although few 
of such mechanisms present a picture more complete in detail 
than thyroid deficiency, many show some illuminated facets. 
Those that are now available, in spite of the fact that they pre- 
clude any statement of the biological basis of learning, neverthe- 
less extend the promise that such a statement may some day be 
forthcoming. 


PuysicAL-MENTAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Anyone who attempts to translate mental phenomena into 
terms of physical operation must at present recognize that he is 
attempting a highly unsatisfactory, if not impossible, task. We 
know a great deal about the factors which condition learning, but 
we know next to nothing about how learning is accomplished in 
the nervous system. That something happens during the process 
of reaction is clear—the fact of the changed behavior demon- 
strates this—but just what is the nature of this physical change, 
which is responsible for memory, no one at present can say. 

It is possible, however, to list certain physical-mental relation- 
ships—physical states which condition mental behavior. Although 
these are not extensive enough to warrant any systematization 
at present, they are, nevertheless, useful to people interested in 
diagnosis. Diagnosis of learning difficulties must take into ac- 
count at least some of the conditioning physical factors, The 
fact remains that many of them are obscure and difficult to 
identify. They require, in most cases, careful medical examina- 
tion; and even if this is available, correction is not always easy 
or, in some instances, possible. 

It is probably safe to state that any condition which affects 
either the memory or the sensory equipment of an individual 
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affects learning potential. More usually this effect takes the form 
of interference rather than facilitation. Although a body of 
knowledge i is accumulating which indicates that certain condi- 
tions and agencies can act as aids in learning, the greater amount 
of evidence now available deals with specific factors which have 
a disturbing effect upon learning. 

Of these conditioning factors, first of all must be listed the 
sensory equipment of the subject. Such things as visual and 
auditory acuity decidedly condition the subject’s receptivity to 
stimuli. It goes without saying that the child with defective 
vision or poor hearing is handicapped in his school performance. 
He is not on a fair competitive basis with his fellowmates and 
needs not only a diagnosis of his difficulty, but, if possible, cor- 
rection of the defect. Fairly precise sense acuity tests are now 
available which enable accurate determination of the degree of 
the defect present. Total blindness and deafness, of course, neces- 
sitate special education in the sense fields. The diagnosis of these 
defects is a matter of certainty and is made by parents or phy- 
sicians even before the child enters school. Such, however, is not 
the case with the partially deaf and blind. In fact it is not at all 
unusual for a child to labor along through many years with only 
thirty or forty per cent vision. 

Visual and auditory acuity are not in all instances traceable 
to sense organ defects. There are certain pathologies which 
produce change in sensory behavior. It is frequently said that in 
the aura preceding the convulsions in epilepsy a heightened sense 
acuity is present. A similar state prevails in certain drug intoxica- 
tions, and possibly also in the tetanoid state associated with low 
blood calcium. Again, thyroid deficiency seems to be charac- 
terized clinically by low sensitivity; doctors often report defective 
hearing in myxedema cases. In the augmentative states, such as 
those reported to be associated with low blood calcium, we do 
not yet know what is the effect upon learning. Such children 
are hyper-irritable, hyper-active, and probably somewhat lack- 
ing in the stability necessary to consistently good performance in 
learning. On the other hand, it is also possible that this heightened 
irritability even assists them at times. 

We know that certain diets in use in the world are deficient 
in calcium. This is true of the diet of North China, and it is even 
reported that the American diet also is slightly deficient in calcium 
intake. Since diet is such a primary and universal conditioning 
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factor in the health of children, it is quite possible that its effect 
in this direction is very widespread. No precise data, however, 
are available on this topic. Studies have been made—in the main 
they have yielded negative results—on the effect of diets upon 
intelligence. But few precise studies, other than animal studies, 
have been made on the relation of diet to learning. 


NeEurAL INJURIES AND LEARNING 


If one bears in mind the intimate relationship of the nervous 
tissue to behavior, his expectations are fulfilled when he en- 
counters any clear case of extensive central nervous tissue injury. 
Birth injury cases, although not frequently seen in school chil- 
dren, are not uncommon. These cases sometimes show grave de- 
fects in intelligence and in muscular coordination, sufficient in 
many instances to exclude the subjects from school. Central ner- 
vous tissue does not regenerate and, as a consequence, the main 
remedial treatment possible in such cases is re-education of 
muscle groups to take over the function that is impaired. 

The degree to which central nervous tissue is specialized is 
a debatable question. Clinical medicine still largely subscribes to 
a rather high degree of cortical localization in the human being. 
Lesions in the motor cortex manifest themselves by muscular 
paralysis in the corresponding muscle groups; occipital lobe de- 
struction results in cortical blindness; and temporal lobe injury 
manifests itself in sensory aphasia—disturbance in the meaning 
aspect of language. In similar fashion the theory is often stated 
that the frontal lobe, being the last evolved and differentiated, 
is the seat of learning and intelligence. 

In recent years, however, distinct data have been accumulating 
which contest severely any concept of rigid localization. Even 
before Shepard Ivory Franz started his crucial researches, certain 
studies, such as the one by Burckhardt,** had brought the con- 
cept of rigid localization into question, but Franz*:**-’ introduced 


8 Burckhardt, “Ueber Rindenexcisionen,” Zeitschr. f. Psychiat., Vol. 67, 1891. 
* Burckhardt, “Des resections corticales,” Dixieme Cong. internat. des Sci. Med., Berlin, 
1890. 


5S. I, Franz, “On the Functions of the Cerebrum: I. The Frontal Lobes in Relation to i. 
rere ygren and Retention of Simple Sensory-Motor Habits,’’ Amer. Jour. of Physiol., Vol. 
(1902), pp. 1-22. 


6S. I. Franz, ‘The Re-education of an Aphasiac,” Journ. Phil. Psychol. and Sci. Meth., 
Vol. 2 (1905), p. 589. 

7S. I. Franz, “On the Functions of the Cerebrum: The Frontal Lobes,’’ Arch. of Psychol., 
No. 2 (1907), pp. 1-64. 


8S. I. Franz and K. S. Lashley, ““The Retention of Habits by the Rat After Destruction of 
the Portion of the Cerebrum,” Psychobiol., Vol. I (1917), pp. 3-18 
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a frontal attack on the problem. He not only destroyed areas of 
the brain, but he surveyed the resulting changes in behavior, 
even to the extent of the animal’s capacity to learn following 
the operation. Lashley,*'°""%"5."* Loucks,'® Jacobson,* Cam- 
eron,”’ and others, using much the same technique, have pursued 
Franz’s attack much further than he, himself, did. On the basis 
of his elaborate researches, Lashley has formulated two large 
generalizations regarding the function of cortical tissue: 


1. The principle of mass action states that cortical tissue 
functions not as units but in mass, and that the degree of 
disturbance following destruction is correlated with the 
amount of tissue left intact. This theory supports the 
position that disturbance in function following cortical 
destruction is not rigidly determined by any particular 
group, or groups, of cells but rather the determining 
factor is the extent of destruction present. Lashley’s 
theory of mass action conflicts severely with the old 
theory of a high degree of cellular specialization. 

2. The principle of equipotentiality is, in a sense, a corol- 
lary of the theory of mass action. It implies that all cor- 
tical cells are functionally equal in potentiality for per- 
formance, although Lashley does grant some degree of 
specialization to occipital lobe tissue. 


These two theories of Lashley constitute a rather decided denial 
of the traditional neurological belief that cortical tissue in differ- 
ent areas is fully specialized for different functions. Lashley has 
arrived at these theories after elaborate and painstaking research 
in which he has used fairly objective measures by which to judge 
the degree of behavior disturbance. What is more, his researches 





®K. S. Lashley, “Studies of Cerebral Function in Learning: VII. The ce" , acres 
Mass, Learning and Retention,” Jour. Com. Neurology, Vol. 41, No. 1, Aug. 15, 


10K. S. Lashley, ‘‘Nervous Mechanisms in Learning.”” In Foundations of Sone 
capone, Carl Muchison (editor). Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1927, pp. 524- 
63. 


1K, S. Lashley, Brain Mechanism and Intelligence. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1929, pp. 1-186 

12K. S. Lashley, “Basic Neural Mechanisms in Behavior,” Psychol. Review, Vol. 37, No. 1, 
mat 1930. 

’K. S. Lashley, ‘Mass Action in Cerebral Function,” Science, Vol. 73, No. 1888 (March 

6, 1931), pp. 245-254. 

44K, S. Lashley, ‘Studies of Cerebral Function in gy A Reanalysis of Data on Mass 
Action in the Visual Cortex, VIII,’’ Jour. Com. Neurol., Vol. 54 (1932), p. 77. 

16 R. B. Loucks, “Efficacy of the Rat’s Motor Cortex in Delayed Alteration,’’ Jour. Com. 
Neurol., Vol. 53 (1931), p. 511. 

16 Carlyle Ferdinand Jacobsen, “A Study of Cerebral Function in Learning: The Frontal 
Lobes,” Jour. Com. Neurol., Vol. 52 (1931), No. 2 

17.N. Cameron, “Cerebral Destruction in Its Relation to Maze Learning,” Psychol. Mono- 
graph, Vol. 39, No. 1 (1928), pp. 1-68. 
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have some support from other sources, such as those of Dandy,* 
and others. 

But the fact remains that there is grave question whether 
Lashley is justified in discarding the old concept of localization. 
Clinical neurological procedures rest upon the good experimental 
technique of repeated observation, and, although clinicians often 
generalize on too few cases, they still have ample opportunity to 
check their observations. Essentially the crucial thing that must 
be kept in mind in judging Lashley’s experiments are two in 
number: (1) Do the animal forms he worked on have sufficient 
cortical differentiation to warrant generalization about human 
beings? (2) Were the testing instruments he used sufficiently 
sensitive and valid to bring out the real effects of cortical 
destruction? 

In regard to these two questions this can be said, there is not 
only a great mass of clinical data which, to a considerable extent, 
stands opposed to Lashley’s generalizations, but there are also con- 
siderable experimental data that are opposed to them. The work 
of Fulton and Jacobson, Cameron,” Pavlov and others all bear 
upon the issue of localization and raise critical questions regard- 
ing the validity of Lashley’s two principles of mass action and 
equipotentiality. Even some of Lashley’s more recent data sug- 
gests greater degree of cortical specialization than previous test- 
ing situations had brought out. 

Again, Rockwell,’® °° and Warnke,”' using some of the very 
same testing instruments that Lashley employed, but on thyrot- 
dectomized animals, find that these instruments do not distinguish 
cretin (thyroidectomized) animals from normals. Since cretinism 
in humans is accompanied by mental deficiency, the issue is 
raised whether these tests are adequate problems with which to 
determine inferior learning ability in rats. 

These various experiments raise the question whether Lashley’s 
results may not be partly the expression of the particular testing 
devices used and whether the learning problems employed have 
enough reliability and validity to warrant the elaborate and revo- 
lutionary generalizations he has announced. 


18 W. E. Dandy, “Changes in Our Conception of Localization of Certain Functions of the 
Brain,” American Journal of Physiology, Vol. 93 (1930), p. 643. 


1@ J. G. Rockwell, “Thyro-parathyroid Deficiency as Related to Learning.” Unpublished 
Doctor’s Thesis, University of Chicago, 1931. 


% Jbid., Abstracts of Theses, University of Chicago, Science Series, Vol. IX, 1930-1932. 
“EF. Warnke. Unpublished data, University of Minnesota. 
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Types or Menta DEFICIENCY 


Closely allied to the question of brain lesions are data derived 
from the field of mental deficiency. Some of these, such as 
cretinism, will be touched upon in other sections of this paper. 
Space does not permit any more than a brief mention of them. 
Behavioristically the various clinical types met, such as amaurotic 
family idiocy, ei, hy drocephalus, microcephalus, cre- 
tinism, and epilepsy h ave only one thing in common—low learn- 
ing potential, and as a consequence, low intelligence. In several, 
if not all of these types clear-cut brain destruction or pathology 
is present. 

That mentality is an expression of the integrity and organiza- 
tion of the higher neural tissues is no longer a moot question. 
But it does not follow, as many writers have assumed, that the 
activity of learning is determined entirely by the innate organ- 
ization and structure of cortical cells. The inherited structural 
organization of brain cells is of signal importance, but so also are 
the conditions under which neural tissue operates. To one who 
carefully surveys the literature, small doubt remains of the effect 
upon neural operation of external and internal environment 
agents, such as the hormones from the glands of internal secretion. 

The cortical protectionists, those people who subscribe to the 
theory of cortical isolation and dominance, have derived their 
theory by focusing attention upon the static and more or less 
constant aspects of neural organization. Yet, as pointed out earlier, 
no more certain characterizing attribute of living tissue can be 
found than its potentiality for variation; and variation in function 
means just one thing—response to stimuli. In the very nature of 
the logic implied those stimuli cannot rest within the cells them- 
selves; they must lie without the cells and express their influence 
by neuro-functional deviation. 

Even in some of the mental deficiencies, such as epilepsy, the 
evidence clearly suggests that the mental deficiency present is 
but another aspect of a general pathology which, although pos- 
sibly inherited, is still the result of particular causative factors. 
If we are to accept McQuarrie’s** work, the conclusion is 
forced that the menta] deficiency present in the grand and 


221. McQuarrie and H. M. Keith, ‘Experimental Study of Acid-base Equilibrium in Chil- 
dren with Idiopathic Epilepsy,””’ Am. Journ. Diseases of Children, Vol. 37 (Feb., 1929), pp. 
261-277. 

217. McQuarrie, “Epilepsy in Children: Relationship of Water Balance to Occurrence of 
Seizures,” 4m. Journ. Diseases of Children, Vol. 38 (Sept., 1929), pp. 451-467. 
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petit mal types of epilepsy is the result of disturbance in chemi- 
cal balance, since the convulsions can be abolished by control of 
the water intake. Such data strongly suggest that high neural 
cells are neither isolated nor incapable of being influenced by 
agents powerful enough to change their state of rest. 

Aside from the fact of the conditioning influence of gross 
brain injury and neural defect, various agents show distinct 
capacity to influence activity of neural tissue. These agents are, 
in the main, either chemical or mechanical in character and are 
so distinctly different that again they have but one unifying 
common characteristic—the power to compel neural tissue to 
deviate from its native inertia and manifest that deviation in 
changed behavior. Some of the more important of these stimulat- 
ing agencies will be briefly discussed. 


Drucs 


The effect of various drugs such as the anaesthetic agents, 
mescal, absinthe, hashish, caffeine, curare, alcohol, etc., upon 
neural tissue is known to all. These agents cause distinct changes 
in behavior and some of them severely condition learning. Such 
is the case with absinthe, hashish, alcohol, and caffeine. The first 
three, in so far as we can judge from the data available, have a 
depressive effect upon learning. In contrast caffeine produces a 
distinct facilitation in mental agility. 

Although these are agents which seldom enter into considera- 
tion in the learning difficulties of children they are, nevertheless, 
strategic in that they indicate so clearly the response of neural 
tissue to stimulating chemical agents and again point conclusively 
to the sensitivity, rather than the lack of sensitivity, of neural 
tissue to intrinsic and extrinsic stimuli. 


Toxins 


Similar to drugs are the various toxins, either extraneous agents 
introduced into the organism, or intrinsic agents produced within 
the organism. Many of them are the result of a specific infection; 
and some are produced by a deranged metabolism. Such condi- 
tions as syphilis and lead poisoning influence behavior even in 
the case of the offspring. Lead poisoning affects foetal develop- 
ment; and congenital syphilis, if untreated, does not offer the 
best of prognoses. Much the same can be said of various other 
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toxic agents such as carbon monoxide poisoning, chronic infec- 
tions from teeth, tonsils, etc., and disturbances resulting from 
specific illnesses such as tuberculosis and states of disturbed 
metabolism. 


THE VITAMINS 


Here, again, we have agents which distinctly affect neural 
performance and, contrary to the belief of many laymen, vitamin 
deficiency is not uncommon. Only three of the vitamins will be 
discussed here—A, B, and D. Vitamin A is present in unusual 
concentration in the eye. Just why the concentration in the eye 
is not clear, but it is quite possible that vitamin A influences visual 
performance, even to the extent of the quality of school work. 
Research on this aspect of the problem is entirely lacking. 

Vitamin B deficiency, or beri-beri, among its various symp- 
toms, is characterized by a severe neuritis, clearly indicating 
neural involvement. Maurer and Tsai** have studied the effect 
of vitamin B deficiency on rats and report superior learning in 
animals not suffering from deficiency of this agent. Maurer and 
Balken™ conducted a research on the therapeutic effect of vitamin 
B administration to children showing deficiency and report dis- 
tinct changes in behavior, both muscular and mental. 

Vitamin D is intimately linked with metabolism of calcium 
and phosphorus, which also seem to be influenced by the function 
of the parathyroid glands. Low blood calcium manifests itself 
by an increasing irritability which may culminate in violent 
convulsions. Since convulsions are indicative of neural pathology, 
we have here the case of a specific agent, calcium, which effec- 
tively conditions neural operation. In contrast to sodium chloride 
(table salt) which is a neural irritant, calcium is a neural depres- 
sant. In one sense it keeps neural tissue within bounds, and, acting 
as a buffer, it gives a degree of flexibility to neural tissue. This 
is but another of nature’s mechanisms for variable performance. 

Certain clear-cut psychological phenomena are traceable to 
calcium disturbance. The work of E. R. and W. Jaensch**** 





24S. Maurer and L. S. Tsai, “Vitamin B Deficiency and Learning Ability,” Jour. Comp. 
Psychol., Vol. 11 (Oct., 1930), pp. 51-62. 

2% Eva Ruth Balkin and Siegfried Maurer, “Variations of Psychological Measurements Asso- 
ciated with Increased Vitamin B Complex Feeding in Young Children. (A Preliminary 
Study.)” Otho S. A. Sprague ‘Memorial Institute and the Department of Pathology and 
Psychology, University of Chicago. Journ. Exper. Psychol., Vol. 17, No. 1 (Feb., 1934). 

%*%E. R. Jaensch, “Zur Analyse der Gesichtswahrnehmungen,” Ztsch. f. Psychol. Ergénz- 
ungsb., Vol. 4 (1909). 

27 E. R. Jaensch, Grundziige einer Physiologie und Klinik der psychophysischen Persénlich- 
keit cin Beitrag zur funktionellen Diagnostik. Berlin: Springer, 1926, pp. xi-483, 
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bears on this point. They have identified in the tetanoid condi- 
tion the psychological phenomenon of eidetic imagery. Essen- 
tially the eidetic phenomenon is a peculiarly precise form of 
imagery. In an extensive survey in the Marburg district they re- 
port that the “I” type (tetanoid) is more frequently met with 
where the lime content in the water is low and that the eidetic 
phenomenon disappears with the administration of calcium and 
cod liver oil. Here we have a clear case of a mental reaction 
(imagery) conditioned by a specific chemical agent, and since 
diets deficient in calcium are not unusual, it is not impossible 
that certain children are reflecting calcium deficiency through 
hyper-irritability in both academic and non-academic situations. 

Somewhat similar to the vitamin deficiencies is the pathology 
pellagra. Pellagra is a diet deficiency disease and was formerly 
thought to be associated with too extensive use of improperly 
cured corn. Recent research, however, suggests it may be a 
vitamin deficiency disease. It is not rare, even though its pre- 
vention is well understood; and is encountered not infrequently 
in such districts as north Italy and the southern part of the 
United States. One of the effects of advanced pellagra is a real 
psychosis, but we do not know how the milder and earlier stages 
reflect themselves in mental operations. 


MAL-NUTRITION 


Although the discussion of the vitamins bears intimately upon 
the question of mal-nutrition, nevertheless, it does not cover the 
entire territory of mal-nutrition. Mal-nutrition can be both quan- 
titative and qualitative in character. Decidedly there are large 
groups of children in school who are suffering from chronic 
mal-nutrition. But careful, consistent surveys of the achievement 
of such children is lacking. Suggestive in this direction are some 
researches by Seham and Seham.**:” These workers attempted to 
duplicate in rats clinical conditions met with in medical practice 
and in public school children and to measure the effect upon 
spontaneous activity. Mal-nutrition, in their studies, seemed to 
reflect itself in increased activity in the rats for some time after- 
ward, a fact somewhat in harmony with the observation often 





23M. Seham and G. Seham, “The Relation Between Malnutrition and Nervousness,” 
Amer. Jour. of Diseases of Childve n, Vol. 37, No. 1 (Jan., 1929). 

2M. Seham and G. Seham, “An ag oN al Study of Chronic Fatigue,”” Amer. Jour. of 
Diseases of Children, Vol. 37, No, 1 (May, 1929) 
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made that the mal-nourished child is not necessarily a poor 
achiever in school. 

In their study on forced activity, where the rats were com- 
pelled to move, by means of rotating cages, remarkable decrease 
in activity followed. Apparently the animals had been either 
severely conditioned against activity, or else the wear and tear 
upon them in the process of forcing was much greater than a 
similar amount of work done under spontaneous motivation. 
Such researches may be the beginning of a real experimental at- 
tack upon some of the conditioning factors in motivation and 
the consequent achievement of children in the public schools. 


Tue GLANDs OF INTERNAL SECRETION 


No one acquainted with the physiology of the various glands 
of internal secretion can doubt the significance of these agents 
in affecting behavior. They influence all mechanisms. In fact 
they seem to be so primary to function in the living animal that 
life and integrated behavior is impossible without them. Some 
writers no longer distinguish them sharply from neural tissue, 
except in the anatomical sense, and refer to the integrating be- 
havior mechanisms as neuro-glandular mechanisms. Such usage 
is both justified and desirable, since neither neural nor glandular 
tissue has much meaning apart from the other. 

The glands of internal secretion are phylogenetically old 
mechanisms and functionally have changed little, if at all, from 
the time they made their appearance. This is indicated by the 
ease with which therapy is possible through the administration 
of the substance taken from an animal of a different species. 
Thyroid deficiency in the human being can be corrected just 
as well by thyroid substance derived from a sheep or a pig as 
from another human being. 

This wide interchangeability, or transferability, suggests that 
in these agents nature is employing a primary control mechanism. 
In fact the issue is forced whether the differentiation of neural 
tissue in the process of evolution has not taken place somewhat 
in reference to these primary chemical controls. Certainly none 
of the vertebrates are capable of functioning without the benefit 
of these hormones; and seemingly, also, regardless of the neural 
complexity or differentiation in any form, they are present and 
even determine many of the conditions of neural operation. 
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These agents can even exert their effect in the absence of neural 
control, as is demonstrated by tissue therapy, transplant and 
denervation studies. 

Space does not permit any more than the most fragmentary 
kind of discussion of them. The functions of the various glands 
are widely different. In certain instances they are even antag- 
onistic; in other conditions agents from different glands facilitate 
each other, and if one is lost the other takes over some of the 
functions. Thus, for instance, the parathyroids are intimately 
related to the metabolism of calcium, so essential to neural sta- 
bility. The thyroid influences metabolism and growth to such a 
pronounced degree that in its absence sont so depression 
occurs. There is a depressed basal metabolism, a lowered blood 
pressure, a dry scaly skin, a failure in growth, a phlegmatic emo- 
tional tone and a depressed and inferior intelligence. Proper 
therapy, through thyroid administration, so far as we know, 
improves all of these symptoms. 

So important is the pituitary that one can even refer to it as 
one of the master tissues. It manufactures not one, but many 
secretions, having quite distinct functions. Growth, weight, total 
metabolism, respiration, pulse, and reproduction are but some of 
the activities influenced by this remarkable gland. It has even 
the power to determine whether one will be a Tom Thumb or 
a Goliath. 

Of like significance are many of the other glands. The islets 
of Langerhans tissue in the pancreas is responsible for sugar 
metabolism, disturbances of which can manifest themselves in 
the dreaded neural depressive condition of coma, or, as in the case 
of blood sugar depletion, convulsions. Since coma and convul- 
sions are indicative of neural pathology, there can be no doubt 
of the significance of sugar metabolism for the health of nerve 
cells and their consequent functional expression. So far as the 
data permit generalization, we are not warranted in excluding the 
higher neural cells from this influence of sugar metabolism and 
must still entertain the hypothesis that disturbances of sugar 
metabolism may influence mental behavior, even in such realms 
as intelligence and learning. 

The gonads are responsible for the secondary sex characteristics 
and in the case of gonad removal, such as is typified by the 
capon, the gelding and the human eunuch, profound personality 
and body changes result. The capon loses its role of “cock of the 
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walk” and will even brood chickens. No less profound are the 
temperament changes in the gelding and the human eunuch. 

The cortex of the adrenals is vital to life, and the medulla of 
the adrenals is closely related to the state of the emotions. Such 
are but a few of the baffling physiological activities of these 
phylogenetically old, but extremely important tissues. 

To wade through the mass of evidence available in this field 
is a task no reviewer welcomes. Many of the data are conflicting, 
and the mechanisms are so intricate and delicate that little cer- 
tainty can at present be indulged. But even so, some of the data 
are so clear that their authority cannot be questioned. Of the 
nature of such is the intimate relationship of the glands of internal 
secretion to neural as well as to other tissues. This denies clearly 
the hypothesis of neural isolation and dominance, and raises large 
question marks after such theories as the bond theory of learning, 
the constancy of the IQ and some of the current theories about 
incentives and motives. 

No single factor, except possibly the factor of original nature, 
touches the territory of learning more intimately than motivation. 
Motivation is something within the organism, capable of mobili- 
zation for action, in the presence of stimuli or incentives. And 
that something is clearly influenced through the avenue of the 
emotions. Yet the emotions, according to Cannon,” are influenced 
through the adrenals. In addition, various other glands such as the 
thyroid, the gonads, the parathyroids, and the pituitary show 
some capacity to accomplish changes in behavior, a part of the 
expression of which is changed emotional tone. 

In the presence of such facts it takes a courageous person to 
systematize learning phenomena and confine them in the small 
cage of a “bond theory.” The fact of bonds, in a psychological 
sense, is not in question, but decidedly there is room for skepticism 
when the facts of associational psychology are translated into 
terms of synaptic connections. 

Careful scrutiny of the data dealing with the function of the 
synapse reveals few facts that warrant the big assumption of the 
neural track hypothesis—there is ample evidence in the psy- 
chological literature itself that questions it, such as the negative 
learning that Dunlap has pointed out and retroactive inhibition. 
The fairly well established facts about the synapse are as 
follows: 


"9 W, B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Fear, Hunger, Anger, and Pain. New York: Appleton 
Company, 1915, 1920. 
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Synapses exist—presumably for some reason. 

The neural impulse is retarded at the synapse. 

The synapse is more subject to fatigue and the action of 
drugs than is the straight-away nerve fiber. 

4. Possibly some kind of a secretary process goes on at the 
synapse. 

Possibly also the neuro-fibrillae are not interrupted at 
the synapse. 

6. And finally there is some evidence of a protoplasmic 
membrane separating different nerve cells at their junc- 
tions. But the evidence for this is not clear. Actually the 
neural track theory is based upon this last mentioned fact 
which, in a sense, is among the least secure of the data 
now available on the function of the synapse. 
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Considerably more physical-mental relationships could be men- 
tioned which bear upon this baffling and little understood topic 
of the physical basis of mental behavior. But even were these 
data mentioned, the fact would remain that no person at present 
can satisfactorily systematize them into a clear and adequate 
statement of the essential mechanism underlying mental phe- 
nomena. Admirable as the attempt may be, it is undeniable that 
those who have tried it have failed grotesquely. Mathew’s** re- 
duction of learning to the oxidation rate of linolinic acid is a 
case In point. 

But the failure of people in this direction is no greater than 
the failure of those psychologists who have devoted themselves 
to the pragmatic pursuit of their own content, ignoring the 
physical foundations of behavior. As pointed out in an earlier 
part of this paper, the pragmatic procedure is justified only when 
it is able validly to generalize its content. In the case of psy- 
chology this requires the satisfaction of two conditions: (1) 
prediction on the basis of the generalizations must become aa 
sible, and (2) mental behavior must fit the conditioning facts 
of neurology and physiology, if and when those facts have come 
to be understood through valid techniques. 

Psychology has not fulfilled its pragmatic expectations—it can 
hardly be expected to have done so yet. To list but a few of its 
failures in generalization, one can mention the following: (1) It 
has failed to conceive of variation as primary in the design of the 
structure-function architecture and to relate learning to this. 


%1 A, P. Mathews, Physiological Chemistry. Second Edition. New York: William Wood and 
Company, 1916. 
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(2) It has failed to detect flexibility in function, and presumably 
also in structure, when flexibility in both is obviously present. 
If one approaches the problem from the point of view of the 
influence of particular biological agents, such as the glands of 
internal secretion, one is compelled to recognize neuro-functional 
change. (3) It has failed to develop criteria of learning of a 
degree of precision that will warrant the translation of data col- 
lected under them into physiological-neurological dynamics. 
(4) It has developed an unfortunate departmental security, with 
many of its workers so firm that they don’t even detect the very 
failures in their professed pragmatic faith. 

The rigidity with which many intelligence testers conceive of 
intelligence, and the manner in which it is to be tested, is a case 
in point. Mental testers do not see the humor of the fact that they 
alone of all workers in biological science are so precise in their 
techniques that they can measure and find not variation but con- 
stancy within the individual. And this in spite of the fact that 
they measure intelligence, not directly but indirectly, through 
the medium of learning! Yet a careful examination of the way 
we measure learning and the criteria which we employ, should 
compel us, it would seem, to question whether psychology, in 
any of its fields, is at present able to speak with authority in the 
matter of precise quantitative measurement. Are the psychologists 
better technicians than others who attempt measurement within 
the biological realm, or does the difficulty lie in a faulty instru- 
ment? 

One of the strange facts apparent in the field of learning— 
its measurement and generalization—is detectable in the relative 
indifference on the part of so many psychologists to the degree 
of variability which Pavlov’s studies bring out. Pavlov revealed 
a degree of variability in learning phenomena consistent with 
learning facts as we know them and, what is more important, with 
the fact of structure-function variation generally. He was able 
to reveal this tremendous susceptibility to stimuli generally be- 
cause he knew so little regarding the criteria usually employed 
by psychologists. Perhaps he recognized the inadequacies inherent 
in the criteria and therefore distrusted them as measuring tools. 
Be that as it may, he discovered a new criterion of learning— 
salivary secretion—which, in a most sensitive manner, reflects 
changes in the subject as it responds to differences in its external 
and internal environmental media. 
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Pavlov, above all people who have approached the question of 
learning, has seen the significance of fastidious measurement, and 
what is even more unusual, he has not been disturbed, but chal- 
lenged, by the fact of variable performance. It is _ that his 
background as a physiologist had prepared him for this. Or one 
could even raise the question whether he is not one of those rare 
individuals who is able to think of science and of the phenomena 
of living tissue without dissecting them into wee little bits to be 
fitted snugly into wee little compartments, conceived as constant, 
non-variable, and eternal. 

In summary, it can be said that learning is probably one of 
nature’s greatest protective devices. The dependence of the 
higher animal forms upon the knowledge acquired through learn- 
ing has great implications for the animal in its need to adjust. 
The factors which influence learning are multiple in character 
and, in no correct sense, can they be regarded as always extrinsic; 
some of them are residual within the organism and exert their in- 
fluence through affecting responsiveness of neural tissue. There 
is no clear-cut separation in the natural world that warrants a 
distinction between intellect and emotion. In fact, quite the con- 
trary. Such being the case, the emotions are intimately associated 
with bodily states and have definite influence on all learning, and 
probably all mental reactions. 

The role of learning in biological adjustment seems to be 
strategic. The sensitivity of this mechanism to the various con- 
ditioning agents suggests that its usefulness—if one may speak in 
such terms—lies in the fact that this gives to the animal a poten- 
tiality for variation and a plasticity nicely adapted to meet the 
needs of a constantly changing environment. This is particularly 
true with the higher animal forms. Is this but another expres- 
sion of “the factor of safety” so apparent elsewhere in other 
mechanisms? 











CHAPTER V 


PARENTS WORK WITH TEACHERS 


Jane Mayer 
Glencoe, Illinois 


The home is recognized as the greatest single factor in the life 
of the child. Here his emotional and behavior patterns are set, 
here his awakening intelligence receives its first stimuli, here he 
is given his earliest lessons in social adjustment. Next in impor- 
tance is the school, bringing him as it does into an enlarged world, 
where his already established personality must meet the challenge 
of new and different personalities. Together the two elements, 
home and school, have almost complete power in determining the 
degree of adjustment to life which the child will attain. To 
ensure emotional health and character balance, therefore, the two 
environments must work hand in hand and day by day during 
the whole time the child remains under their influence. 

Child problems should, if possible, be prevented before they 
become established rather than treated after they do, but, once 
established, they should be handled by experienced experts who 
know the child. Whole-hearted cooperation between home and 
school provides sufficient knowledge of the child to prove the 
key to both prevention and cure. 

The largest step forward in the integration of home and school 
toward a mental health program is taken when both home and 
school realize that their responsibilities are mutual, that neither 
can function fully to the best interests of the child without the 
help of all the agencies involved. Parents, teachers and adminis- 
trators must combine their best efforts to develop the components 
which make for good mental hygiene. Whatever their differ- 
ences, home and school must, like mother and father, present a 
united front to the child to foster in him a feeling of security 
and confidence in his elders and to help him realize his place in 
his total environment. 
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THe Home as A Constructive Unit 


If we could do so, we would nurture every child in an ideal 
home and educate him in an ideal school. Failing this obvious 
impossibility, we can determine what our standards for each 
should be and attempt to approximate them. What then, from 
the standpoint of mental health, is an ideal home? 

The ideal home is characterized by a live-and-let-live policy. 
The emotionally adjusted individuals in it each lead a sufficiently 
satisfactory personal existence so that they need not depend to 
an unhealthy degree on any other individual there. In such a 
home there is order, both mental and physical. There is a warmth 
and depth of feeling between the members. There is freedom 
without license because there is respect for the personality and 
individuality of all others in the home. With this mutual respect 
comes an equal opportunity for all, opportunity to have a voice 
in the affairs of the home, opportunity to live without fears, 
opportunity to find self-expression. There is no favoritism. The 
benefits of peace and security are shared by child and adult alike. 
It is a place to leave without misgiving and to find again with joy. 

Few, if any, homes attain this ideal. But many homes, if they 
knew toward what they were striving, could be built on a suf- 
ficiently constructive basis to prevent a great number of present 
maladjustments from occurring. The home can show this positive 
attitude in such simple things as taking good behavior for granted, 
rather than the negative one of standing in wait for stealing, lying 
and like common faults. It can be constructive by recognizing 
that every child in the family is different and instead of trying 
to make them all alike can capitalize to the child’s advantage on 
the differences. It can attempt to compensate adult maladjust- 
ments sufficiently so that they do not intrude on the emotional 
life of the child. It can easily know the degree of social adjust- 
ment of the child, can know his playmates and through them 
work to improve the social adjustment. 

Most parents realize that the first responsibility of the home 
toward the child is physical well-being. They know that they 
are to be concerned with giving the child proper food, proper 
rest and all other forms of health protection. Yet countless parents 
still know almost nothing of how the home affects the child’s 
mental health. They are entirely unaware of how frequently the 
child’s problems are due to maladjustment in the home. Nor do 
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they recognize symptoms of maladjustment as anything other 
than misbehavior, punishing rather than attempting a healing. 
Of course the home is not equipped to discover all the sources 
of maladjustment nor to use a psychiatrist’s method of treatment, 
but the home should be sufficiently awake to the possibility of 
such disturbances to try to prevent them in their incipiency. 

The schools, through ‘their larger experience, know the effect 
of the home on the child’s mental health. It is the schools which 
can best illustrate these facts to the parents. For instance, a parent 
does not realize the strong connection between his child’s failure 
in academic work and some emotional disturbance at home. The 
parent puts pressure on the child to improve the work, makes 
the child more unhappy and the work is no better. The school 
explains the situation to the parent, helps to find the cause of the 
child’s unhappiness, works with the parent to straighten it out 
and eventually the academic standing is improved. Or a school 
may feel that a child is not having sufficient opportunity for 
self-expression and pointing this out to the parent may induce 
him to provide the blocks, clay, music and other materials the 
child needs. Or again, a parent may not realize until told by the 
school how damaging to the personality is a sense of failure or 
lack of achievement. When he becomes conscious of this he may 
be delighted to help at home with school work along lines sug- 
gested by the teachers. 

Many a child is not helped by his school as much as he should 
be because the parent holds a derogatory attitude toward the 
school. The divided loyalty of the child is detrimental to the 
work of both home and school. The parent can prove construc- 
tive by showing an outward approval of school methods and by 
working quietly without the knowledge of the child for the 
reforms he wishes. 

All this points again to our original premise: To promote 
better personality adjustment for children, the parents must work 
with the schools, the schools with the parents. How do we go 
about achieving the spirit of good-will which makes this possible? 


PaRENT EpUCATION IN REGARD TO EDUCATION 


The first step in the formation of a cooperative parent is for 
that parent to understand the school system thoroughly. What 
are the educational aims of that particular institution? What 
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methods will be used to achieve those aims? How much parent- 
participation will be asked and expected? How can that particular 
parent participate? It is the duty of the parents to find the an- 
swers to these questions, but it is even more the duty of the 
schools to see that the answers are made easily available and that 
the parents are encouraged to learn them. Obviously, the parent 
who puts the most into such learning will get the most out of it, 
for himself and for his child, but the school must make it a he- 
who-runs-may-read proposition for all. 

Parents of young children have many problems before their 
children enter school. Except for competent pediatricians they 
have no professional assistance. They are woefully ignorant of 
child psychology and realize their ignorance. The more energetic 
read a book or two and search for answers from their friends. 
A few schools have met this situation by having child study 
classes for parents of the infant and pre-school child. This is a 
practice to be encouraged and spread, for it serves a twofold 
purpose. First to disseminate information which may prevent 
the beginning of many behavior problems and second to make 
the school from the very outset the place to which parents will 
turn for help in their difficulties with children. 

Lacking these child study classes, the school may begin a 
profitable relationship with both pupil and parents by inviting 
children who are to enter school the following year to attend a 
school session at the end of the year. This serves to lessen appre- 
hension on the part of the child, to have him look forward to a 
situation with which he is already acquainted and gives the parent 
the feeling that the school has a welcoming attitude toward 
his child. 

Or the school may, at the beginning of a year, hold a special 
meeting for all parents who are new to the school. At this meet- 
ing the educational aims of the school as a whole should be 
clearly stated. The teachers and supervisors in charge of such a 
meeting should approach it with the idea that nothing they have 
to say has ever been said before, they should assume no previous 
knowledge of that particular system on the part of the parents, 
lest the very points they wish to stress remain unclarified. 


TEACHER ATTITUDES IN PARENT INTERVIEWS 


In addition to such a meeting there should be, for every parent 
new to the school, a personal interview with his child’s teacher. 
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And it is in this interview that the parent’s future position in 
regard to the school is most definitely set. The teacher must 
approach the parent with the idea that this child is a very fine 
child, the py of his parents’ eyes; the teacher must indicate 
that she is a friendly person who, because she likes children and 
likes to teach, wants to discover the highest potentialities of each 
child and to gain the parents’ cooperation in developing them. 
Her approach to the parent may well be this, “What can you 
who know him so well tell me about your child that will help me 
help him?” The teacher must give the parent credit for handling 
the child properly until such time as she finds out definitely that 
this is not so. And when she does find out that it is not so, her 
tact with that parent must be redoubled. 

For the initial interview, a questionnaire prepared in advance 
and with the questions routine for all, helps the teacher become 
acquainted with the background and home life of the child. 
Such a questionnaire further makes the parent feel the intelligent, 
friendly interest of the school and gives him confidence his child 
is in conscientious hands. 

Frequent conferences between parent and teacher should be 
the rule of the school in every grade. For the success of such 
conferences the parent must be made to understand at the outset 
that such interviews are the accepted course in that school and 
do not occur only when something has gone wrong. And in 
cases where there is a fault or a problem the teacher will do well 
to open her remarks with those dealing with a child’s best traits 
and then lead on into his difficulties. Thus the natural defensive- 
ness of the lioness for her cub will be done away with before it 
has a chance to arise. 

A very good time to have such conferences is soon after the 
written reports have gone out. Fortunately, the style in reports 
has in many places changed. Since the schools no longer grade 
the child Excellent or Poor, the parental anxiety to have him 
excel can not do the damage it once did. The modern report 
concerns itself with the child as a whole, his academic work, his 
social adjustment, the degree to which he is living up to his own 
potentialities, all the many and varied clues to the state of his 
mental health. In an interview following a home contact report 
which deals with the full rounded development of the child, the 
parent meets the teacher with a sound working basis of discus- 
sion. The teacher has had to learn a great deal about the child in 
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order to write that report and through reading it the parent de- 
velops a re-awakened interest in his child as a separate and distinct 
individual. It is sometimes valuable to bring the child into these 
conferences. He may profit by the discussion or have some- 
thing to offer to it which neither of the adults have had. 


OTHER ForMs OF PARENT- TEACHER CONTACT 


Some parent-teacher-child relationships should be built on 
distinctly social lines. Parents and teachers should know one 
another as people, not just as Sally’s mother or Eddie’s teacher, 
but as individuals with personalities, tastes, backgrounds, ideas. 
One possibility of social contact lies in a system wherein every 
class gives a party every year, where the teachers and children 
plan the festivity and all three elements enjoy it together. Parental 
groups meeting ‘thus from year to year develop a group solidarity 
which gives them a closer more personal feeling about the school, 
the teachers find it easy to deal with a group which expects to 
gather for such a purpose and the children derive satisfaction 
and importance because they are giving of the school to their 
parents. 

Other forms of social get together serve more or less the same 
purposes, the expeditions in connection with school work where 
mothers drive cars, the picnics with nature study as the objective, 
the nights when the teachers are invited to the homes for dinner. 
These and many others increase the feeling of amity among the 
adults and let the children realize that they are the link between 
two friendly groups. 


PsyCHOLOGY OF PARENTS 


A great deal has been said in the last few years about parent 
education, but little or nothing about parent psychology. School 
people treat the child according to certain tested formulae, they 
mistreat the parent without formulae of any sort. A parent con- 
fronted by the teacher or principal then responsible for his child 
is an unhappy admixture of pride and shame. He is preternaturally 
sensitive, responding with a glow to each word of praise, cringing 
away or flaring resentfully at any criticism. It is the duty of all 
educators to divert the pride i into its most useful channels, show- 
ing the parent how he can help the child to make full use of his 
good qualities, but it is an even more important duty to erase the 
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shame. This can be done by pointing out how normal are most 
forms of misbehavior, lying, stealing, temper tantrums, lack of 
concentration. A feeling of relief sweeps over a parent if he 
knows how commonplace is the fault he thought belonged to 
his fantily alone. Then the educator can proceed from there to 
ask the parent what he thinks caused this condition and help 
through tact and understanding to find the basic difficulty on 
which home and school must now work together. Sometimes 
the idea of normalcy in faults is best illustrated by gathering all 
the parents of a grade together and then discussing misbehavior 
which is common to that age-level. 

Parents often need help from an educator to realize that de- 
velopment is a slow, painful process, a jagged line of growth and 
not a steady up- sweep. When they learn this fact they are not 
surprised at retrogressions and they are w illing to lift a bit of 
the parental pressure which is one of the greatest trials of child- 
hood. 

It is, of course, not always possible that a teacher be well 
enough versed in psychology to handle all the difficulties which 
come her way. Or it may be that she has gotten off to a wrong 
start with the parent or that the two personalities don’t jibe. In 
these cases schools which maintain a guidance department have 
an invaluable aid, problems of both teacher and parent may be 
handed over to that department to the eventual benefit of the 
child. Lacking such a facilitating agent, the school psychologist 
or certain other specialists may prove the important link. 

And this bears upon another aspect of parent psychology. 
Parents like to feel that they are consulting an expert, someone 
for whom they can have respect because of special professional 
training. T hey will reveal more of the true situation to such an 
expert, which step in itself will be a tremendous help in eradicat- 
ing the difficulty. Because of this bit of parent psychology, the 
schools should “perhaps find some way to advertize to their 
patrons the fact that teachers spend so much time educating 
themselves. Most parents know nothing of the various education 
conventions which teachers attend at their own expense. They 
do not know how many teachers are w orking for higher degrees, 
they do not know of the reading the teachers do nor of how 
many faculty meetings they attend. If this information were 
bruited about a bit, parents would have greater respect for the 
teachers and be more willing to take their advice. 
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Another psychological quirk of the American parent is that 
he is accustomed to the Democratic way. The school which 
progresses faster than its patrons wish it to, will not progress for 
long. Whenever possible, parents should be advised of proposed 
changes and their understanding of the reasons for the change 
gained before the step is made. 


CoopERATION 1s Not IN THE LAP OF THE Gops 


Some teachers may almost be accused of a certain snobism. 
They have had professional training and years of experience, the 
parents have not. Therefore they think parents can not under- 
stand toward what the school is striving. Teachers have been 
heard to say to certain few obviously interested parents, “I wish 
we had other parents like you.” The tragedy of it is that in nine 
cases out of ten they have many such parents, vast untapped 
resources of which they are completely unaware. The parents 
may not be showing sufficient interest, but this is because they 
have not been asked to do so or have not been asked in a way 
which showed them the value to their children of such activity. 

As in every other form of endeavor, personal participation 
creates interest, parents like other people rise to take responsibili- 
ties when responsibilities are thrust upon them, parents also grow 
and develop when growth is expected of them. The will of the 
parents of any given school to promote mental health in home 
and school lies in the hands of the teachers and administrators 
in that school. If the school staffs are determined to have an 
educated, participating group of parents, parents who under- 
stand fully the implications of mental hygiene and their part in 
fostering it; if the schools wanting this will use time, patience, 
tact and understanding toward that end, they cannot fail to 
achieve their purpose. 
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First we taught Johnny to read and write. That was a nice 
tidy bit. Then we had to think of his eyes and his ears; then later 
how he used his hands for things other than writing—clay, 
hammer, paints, punching bag even; then later whether he char- 
acteristically hesitated with hums and haws, or sailed into activi- 
ties with emotions all poised and steady. From a quick look 
Johnnyward, just long enough to ascertain whether he could 
plow through the requisite thirty-three pages, we have come 
into the responsibility of looking at Johnny—of looking at him 
as a physical-intellectual-social-emotional entity. 


IMPORTANCE OF WoRKING WITH PARENTS 


By devious paths we have arrived at the stage where we recog- 
nize that our view of Johnny should be a whole-child view. 
Then, suddenly, we realize that we just do not see the whole 
child unless we also see his parents. We need to understand the 
child, we avow, as a growing, developing organism in order to 
further his growth and development. Yet, we admit we cannot 
understand him unless we also understand the environment in 
which he has grown, and particularly that most important part 
of his environment, his parents. Seeing the whole, and under- 
standing even a bit of the whole, depends on seeing parents essen- 
tially as part of the picture. This we must do. For, unless we 
gain something approximating a well-rounded view, we can never 
expect our teaching’ or guidance (synonymous or separate, as 
you wish!) even so much as to aim in a fortunate direction, 

Take two brief illustrations, each in two versions, 
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Story One 
Version I: What Actually Happened 


He was five years old and simply would not skip with all the 
other children when the piano played skipping music. 

Said his teacher to him, “Skip, Tim. All the other children 
are skipping. You go on and skip too.” 

Said, Tim, “I can’t.” 

Said his teacher with a dark gleam in the eye (yes, it’s a true 
story), “Tim, I’ve said skip. Don’t you understand me?” 

To herself she whispered, “Stubborn child.” To the principal 
she complained, “Stubborn child.” And Tin, instead of skipping, 
sat for a morning in the principal’s office on a high-backed chair 
and was teased thereafter unmercifully by the other five-year-old 
hoydens. sida 


Version Il: What Might Have Been 


Said teacher to herself, watching Tim quietly when he did 
not join in the skipping, “He doesn’t join in anything really. 
I’ve watched and I’ve noticed. And I’m beginning to wonder.” 

Said teacher to mother over the phone, “I’m a bit puzzled 
about Tim and I feel you can give me some steers. Can we get 
together?” 

So mother and teacher talked. And the view of Tim became 
more whole. His mother was pushing him continuously. Her 
feeling was that Tim was never “good enough.” Tim’s feeling 
was that he was never good enough. “I can’t,” was his way of 
expressing it. 

In other words, the mother’s feeling had become a part of 
Tim. Understanding this, the teacher could see that trying to 
force Tim would merely intensify for Tim a pressure of already 
too high demands. Adequate guidance meant building Tim up, 
reassuring, being friendly and affectionate, letting Tim feel that 
it didn’t matter if he didn’t skip; he certainly was a grand listener 
at story-time. It meant accepting and liking Tim, and proving 
to him that he was all right. It meant letting Tim build security 
for himself. 

Working with Tim’s mother had brought the kind of under- 
standing on which guidance could be based,—a guidance leading 
to goals far more significant than skipping. 
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Story Two 
Version I: What Actually Happened 


She was twelve years old. She did brilliant work in some class- 
rooms and in others very poor work. At first her achievement 
seemed completely inconsistent. Mathematics one semester would 
be up, another down; English, one semester good, another poor. 

“Look,” said the principal to her, “you can do excellent work. 
Why don’t you do it?” 

She shook her head. She didn’t know. 


Version Il: What Might Have Been 


The home-room teacher went over her record. Suddenly there 
came a realization. Whenever the girl had had a man as teacher, 
her work had slumped. With women teachers she had done 
brilliantly. 

A series of conferences followed with the mother and father. 
Understanding gradually came. The mother hated the father. 
She berated him. All men were beasts. This, then, was the at- 
titude the child had incorporated: All men were beasts. Again 
the mother had become part of the child. Furthermore, up to the 
present, the school had gone far to prove the point. All the men 
in whose classes the girl had been, had grown stern and censoring 
at her first show of poor work. Repeatedly men had grown stern 
and censoring. Her feeling had been intensified: Yes, men were 
beasts. 

In view of the whole picture, the girl was seen to need some- 
thing quite different. A gentle, understanding man was selected 
as her home-room teacher. He gave much encouragement and 
friendliness. And gradually the girl came to know, through the 
proof of experience, that men were not always beasts. 


Working together with parents is important. It is important 
in helping the teacher understand the children she teaches suf- 
ficiently to base guidance on the foundation of such under- 
standing. It is important also for other reasons. 

To mention just two. Often as the parent talks to an empathetic 
person, he begins to feel relieved and more secure. Matters that 
have been cause for worry and fretfulness sink into their proper 
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proportions. Relief to parent then spells relief to child. And 
greater security for parent spells greater security for child. 

But more important still to the very life-blood of the school, 
parents must be let in on meanings of school happenings and the 
reasons for them. They must be allowed to see for themselves 
what goes on in the educative process, what kind of experiences 
their children have in school and why their children have them. 
Mark this fact: Unless parents are let in so that they can know 
what goes on in their children’s school, and why, they will, 
sooner or later, fight to replace it with something they do know. 
They’ll want the sort of thing that they were in on when they 
went to school. They’ll fight most mightily to regain the familiar 
thing—the only thing that school has ever meant to them. They’ll 
call it “real education” and shout about the three R’s. 

So the reason for working with parents is not all unselfish. 
We have to if we expect to survive. 


Wuy Don’t WE Do It? 


The most frequent excuse is, “We have no time.” Hundreds 
of teachers have reiterated, “We have no time.” Some few, how- 
ever, manage to cross the time-hurdle when they want to badly 
enough. Most of them admit they have to work after school to 
do it. “But it’s worth it,” they echo in accord. One school prin- 
cipal who felt how essential it was for her teachers to contact 
parents has managed to keep a free-floating, extra teacher on 
her staff.’ The extra teacher takes turn-about in relieving each 
classroom teacher for certain periods during which the classroom 
teacher sees parents. 

Perhaps the chorus, “There’s no time,” is sung frequently by 
way of excuse. Perhaps, if truth were told, most teachers would 
finally admit that they don’t work with parents because they’re 
afraid to. They feel inadequate to the task. They feel ill-equipped. 
“We've been trained,” some admit defensively, “not to work 
with adults. We’ve been trained to work with children.” What 
do they do about it? Believe firmly that there’s no time? Fool 
themselves that working with parents is waste effort? Let it go 
by the board? Call in a “specialist”? All because they’re not 


1 The extra teacher is made possible by distributing the 36 children who would constitute ker 
load among the other classrooms. Thus, classroom teachers in B1, B2; Al, A2; etc., each carry 
three or four extra children. Between them they absorb the extra teacher’s load, which frees 
her to free them at assigned periods. 
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trained? . . . Why is the noble idea never advanced of going to 
get trained? Just because one hasn’t had music as a child doesn’t 
mean one can never learn. Just because in one’s teacher-training 
days one hasn’t learned (the more pity) to work with parents 
doesn’t mean one can never learn. 

Strange, the attitudes teachers have toward parents! These 
attitudes no doubt most frequently grow out of the teacher’s 
insecurity because she* has never learned to work with parents. 
Then parents sense, even in a few, superficial contacts, how teach- 
ers feel. A report in point: Recently a hundred parents or so 
were asked what they thought of teachers’ attitudes toward 
them. Their answers summed up into three distinct pictures. 
First, and most frequent answer: “Teachers hate us to come 
around the school. And we’re not so sure we like to come around. 
Teachers high-hat us and make us feel like worms. They know 
a lot, of course; they’ve had a lot of training we haven’t had. 
But they wouldn’t have to act like our superiors. . . .” Second, 
and less frequent: “Teachers are too sweet. They’re always on 
their best behavior whenever we come around. They soft-soap 
us. They try to please us. We know we're the taxpayers. But 
we wish they would remember instead that we’re our children’s 
parents. We want frankness—not kow-towing. We wish they 
wouldn’t act like our inferiors. . . .” Third, and all too rare: 
“We think our teachers are grand. We can go to them about 
anything. They’re regular people. They’re our friends.” 


Some Ways AnD MEaAns 


That is what we need: Parents and teachers who are friends. 
But how can we achieve it? 

The approach proper—that, of course, is a first essential. We 
need to remember that the parent’s approach depends on the 
teacher’s. And the teacher’s approach depends on the teacher’s 
attitude. After that’s taken care of the way is clear. There will 
always be some teachers—mostly the women—who, come what 
may, will work against parents—mostly the women. The parent 
is someone who has all the fulfillments in life which the teacher 
may have desired for herself. A man. A home. Children. It’s 
well for a teacher to take stock and ask honestly: “How do I 


2 The feminine gender comes naturally when one writes of elementary teachers . .. (The 
more pity again. 
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really feel toward these parents? Do I wish their cute little red- 
head belonged to me?” Or, “Mrs. X. doesn’t understand Jimmy. 
I'd be wonderful with him if he were mine.” (Which is just 
another way of saying: “T wish he were.”) “Will I be crushed 
if these parents criticize my classroom? Or do I honestly feel: 
These parents and I are working together. We have a mighty 
strong bond of common interest. We'll start from there.” 

Once feeling fairly certain that she is feeling fairly friendly— 
what then? 

We know the answers: Have group meetings. Arrange for in- 
dividual conferences. Have parents visit the school. Send home 
detailed reports. Perhaps have workshops together. Let parents 
participate. Perhaps visit the home. But again it’s not what's 
done that counts. It’s the way it’s done, and the relationship that 
exists between parent and teacher while it’s being done. 

About group meetings: They’re usually too large. The whole 
elementary school parent-body meets in the largest room avail- 
able. A speaker gives them some good ideas which they listen to 
passively, supposedly learning thereby. (It’s as though’ we'd for- 
gotten completely one of those primary ideas we've learned 
about learning—the one about “learning through doing.”) Oc- 
casionally, though, something better happens. 

Here is a second grade teacher. She leads her own meetings 
for the parents of the children in her class. The children before 
they leave school in the afternoon help her fix the room. Chairs 
are arranged informally in circular formation so everyone can 
see everyone else. No lecture this! The parents choose what they 
want to talk about. They talk more than the teacher. They 
exchange experiences and points of view. They express their 
feelings freely. One is discouraged. She tells why. Another says, 
“My child is ‘the same way.” Another says, “Mine is too.” “Oh,” 
says the first, “then mine isn’t so awful after all.” Right then and 
there the thermometer that measures her security goes up a point. 

The teacher now and again throws out a pertinent question. 
Now and again she clarifies an issue that several group members 
are stumbling over. Once or twice she brings in some research 
findings that help the parents to see something that bothers them 
in terms of the normal. She guides discussion unobstrusively. 
But never does her manner, or attitude say, “I’m the authority 
here. I know all the answers.” In fact, she openly says so when 
she doesn’t know. She’s honest, however, in admitting that she 
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does know certain things and is generous in sharing her informa- 
tion. She knows what seven-year-old children may be expected 
to do along certain lines. But she frankly doesn’t know that one 
type of handling works better than any other type. She realizes 
that facts are available in far greater array on growth and de- 
velopment than on management. She’s open in stating that opin- 
ions differ on some of the points that are brought up. And never 
once does she make any single member of the group feel deflated 
or small, or ignorant. As a result, the parents leave when the 
meeting is over, feeling warm and comfortable, with a sense of 
friendliness to their school. 

Some schools compromise between lecture and discussion by 
having a short talk first, then discussion. But this does not do 
the same thing for parents as beginning right off with discussion. 
It sets the speaker up as someone apart, someone who can hand 
out the answers. Rarely do parents then feel as free to argue, 
refute, to plow their own way through to clarification or solu- 
tion, learning through actively doing. 

Some group leaders assign reading in advance. But this, too, 
is apt to be a stumbling block. Those who have read and have 
freshly in mind what the book says, bring in pat answers which 
curtail the pushing-forward, moving-toward-goals process that 
comes when people are trying to work things out for themselves. 

Other teachers are exploring non-verbal types of group meet- 
ings. These they find work well with foreign parents or with 
parents of scant educational background. They have prepared 
food together. In the process the parents have learned about food 
values and the proper methods of cooking. Once they washed 
together, “Because Manuela’s and Pedro’s clothes before then 
simply had never been really clean!” But the high point came 
the day they excursioned to the gymnasium showers and worked 
together—not on washing Manuela’s and Pedro’s clothes, but 
on washing Manuela and Pedro themselves. 

As for individual conferences. Too often the classroom teacher 
never sees the parent face to face, with time enough assigned to 
the conference to provide for real exchange. Too often the 
principal or teacher calls in only that parent whose Sammy is a 
devil on wheels. Too often the principal and teacher together 
face a parent with the dire necessity for the parent’s total reform. 
They anger or crush him according to his pattern. 

But some teachers do better. Here’s a third grade teacher. 
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She sees every one of her children’s parents, either at school or 
at home. In the first month of each semester she has “gotten 
around.” She’s seen a member of each family once. . . . After 
that she sees some more frequently than others. 

“Mrs. Brown’s so worried,” she says. “She and I get together 
every week; and I’ve seen Mr. Brown about once every three 
weeks in the evenings, of course, at his home.” The Browns, she 
feels, need her oftener than do many other families. Three con- 
tacts a semester with a family is, however, her minimum. For 
many families there are more. 

Some schools believe that although group meetings are feasible, 
individual conferences with parents are impossible. They con- 
sider them too time-consuming. They think them too expensive— 
instead of realizing that they often save expense. Certainly, the 
individual conference is the most effective single means of work- 
ing with parents. It does most for the parent. It furnishes the most 
direct means of attack on whatever the individual parent wants 
and needs. 

As for school visits. Most schools, it is true, have parents visit. 
But how? In the words of an eleven-year-old, “They have open 
house for parents in our school. All the parents come in their best 
clothes. All the teachers wear their best clothes. All our best work 
is put up on the walls and around on the tables. The teachers 
wear their best smiles. Our parents wear their best manners. No 
one gets a chance to see anything real. Our parents don’t see the 
hard work, or the bad work, or the improved work we’ve been 
doing. There’s a whole fence of smiles between our parents and 
our teachers. And they never get a chance to see that we’re all 
of us people who can get mad and can get glad and can have 
fun working together.” 

But some teachers manage to do better. Here’s a sixth grade 
teacher. He has a sign on the door of his room: Some Tips for 
Observers. “Come in and sit down,” it says. “You won't be shown 
around. We want you to see us as we are. We want you to watch 
us work. We won’t greet you except with a smile and a nod. 
We'll be too busy. . . .” “Inside the door,” it says, “you'll see a 
pile of forms. Take a sheet, and read it after you’re seated. It 
mentions some things you may want to take notes on as you 
watch us.” 

Here parents can see what actually goes on. Always before 
they leave, an appointment is made to talk over what has been 
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observed. So worth while has this procedure become, that the 
mothers of the children tell the fathers about it, and the fathers 
get time off to come and do likewise. 

As for reports. They’re hard to do in a manner that paints a 
bright, alive picture of Johnny, and serves, as a result, to help the 
parent see what both Johnny and the school are doing. Checks 
regimented into little squares give only a sparse picture—if any. 
And the anecdotal record—so hopefully embraced—written up 
at the end of each semester, is rarely less un- revealing. Poor 
teacher—with thirty or more records to do all at one time. No 
wonder that by the end of the first ten they begin to sound 
drably alike. 

But, again, some teachers do better. Two in a kindergarten 
where eighty-four children are on their hands every school morn- 
ing, have managed one way. Each morning each teacher focuses 
on two children, watching especially their interests, their social 
behavior, their motor control, their manner of meeting defeat, 
their spontaneity and expressiveness. At noon they write up 
their observations. In a month’s time they have covered all the 
children. They are ready to start on the second round. At the 
end of the semester they have progress records, done in the 
process of progress, for each of their children. 

Insightful records shared with parents can bring parent and 
teacher much mutual benefit. They may serve as “starters” out 
of which an exchange grows and confidence develops. 

But such records, conferences, and the rest, happen only as the 
teacher is able to let them happen, only as the teacher feels com- 
fortable and helps the parent to feel comfortable also. 


Some Points To THINK ABOUT 


Teachers, if they only knew it, hold an advantageous posi- 
tion. Parents are usually prepared to like them and be friendly 
if given half a chance. The parent is, after all, entrusting his child 
to the teacher. This places the teacher automatically in the right 
spot to be of help. But her help becomes effective only as certain 
items are taken into account. 

The teacher needs, above all, to remember that parents in this 
day and age have had their security fairly well undermined. 
They need reassurance when it can come honestly. When trouble 
and problems call for frank facing, they need friendliness and a 
sense of someone’s being with them. 
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The teacher needs to make available to the parent the re- 
sponse of a friend, yet immunity from the usual friend’s 
touchiness. 

When parent and teacher talk together, the teacher needs to 
do much listening. 

She should be willing to let the parent talk about anything 
and everything he desires. 


This will often include much about the parent him- 
self—his own life, his own troubles, his own mis- 
giving, his own self-condemnation. 

Parents, however, usually feel they should not talk 
about themselves, that their children alone are the 
teacher’s business. 

Therefore, the teacher needs to assure them that it 
is all right to talk about anything, that they are not 
imposing on her time by doing so, and that what- 
ever concerns the parents may be felt by the child 
so that it is quite in order for them to bring it in. 


The teacher needs to know and remember that inasmuch as 
she can come to accept the parent as the parent actually is, 
the more able the parent becomes to accept himself. 


It works this way: The parent tells the teacher 
something about himself that he is mightily 
ashamed of. (For instance, that he loses his temper 
easily.) The teacher laughs and says acceptantly, 
“There are probably plenty of good reasons why 
you lose your temper.” What is happening is that 
someone whom the parent likes and respects does 
not think him “too awful.” “Then maybe I’m not 
so awful,” he thinks to himself, This constitutes a 
first step toward progress. For, only when a person 
accepts and faces himself as he is, can he commence 
to see where he wants to change. 


The teacher, on the other hand, needs to remember that 
condemnation brings forth defensiveness and leads away 
from frank facing of self. 


Just say to a parent, _ is not an approved 
method,” and watch him defensively set forth a 
million reasons why spanking is necessary in his 
case. 


The teacher needs to remember that advice-giving is a subtle 
form of condemnation. It infers either that what the parent 
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has been doing is wrong, or that he’s not clever enough to 
think for himself what to do. It sets the teacher in a position 
of knowing, and the parent in a contrasting position of not 
knowing. 
| The teacher needs also to remember that there are always 
reasons for parents doing what they do. 


A parent may spank because competence has never 
been his in other areas of life and spanking now is 
the only way he can feel competent as a parent. 
Behavior always has its antecedents, It invariably 
has a reason for being. We speak glibly of getting 
at the causes of children’s problems. We need also 
to think in terms of causes in connection with 
parent’s problems. When we see that a parent is 
“nervous” or “irritable” or “pugnacious and fault- 
finding,” we are apt to be more charitable and more 
| acceptant if we will remember in the same breath 
that these things have grown as a result of frustra- 

tions and pressures in the parent’s own life. We will 
| then be readier to give him the same generous sym- 
pathy, and thought, and support that we find our- 
selves giving to a problem child. 


The teacher needs to take great cognizance of the fact that 
“spilling” about a matter helps often to make the matter less 
disturbing. The spilling process in itself can bring a measure 
of relief and release. 

| The teacher should never, never feel that a conference has 
been worthless when it does not culminate in a nice, tidy 
plan for handling Johnny. The important thing is that the 
parent has had a chance to talk. Through talking, his think- 
ing usually is clarified. Through talking, his feelings usually 
find release. As a result, he goes away easier and more con- 
fident—a better person for Johnny. 





| Teachers who make parents feel at home in their school, find 
that parents come to them on a variety of matters: 


The parents wants to know how his child is getting along. 

The parent wants to know what the school is doing with 

his child and why. 

The parent wants to know an assortment of facts about child 

growth and development, chiefly for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not some phase of his child’s behavior is 
“normal,” 
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The parent wants to discuss with the teacher some of his 
child’s problems and what to do about them. 

The parent wants to know what books to read. 

The parent wants to know where to go for shoes, vaccina- 
tions, dancing lessons, contraceptive information—anything 
from soup to nuts. 


Does the teacher need to be a veritable walking encyclopedia? 
Fortunately not. She will, of course, share with the parent what 
she knows about those phases of growth and development in 
which the parent is interested. She will help in locating further 
information when she does not know. She will, of course, be able 
to steer the parent to available community resources, or to where 
he can find out if she does not know. She will always be able to 
name at least a few books. She will be frank and open with the 
parent about his child’s progress. (And the records she has taken 
and made available to him will help.) She will let him in gener- 
ously on the mysterious goings-on of the modern school. (And 
his visits to her classroom will help.) 

But when it comes to the management of behavior that bothers 
the parent (and this is what the parent brings to the teacher most 
frequently) then she will not feel responsible for steers and in- 
formation. She will become a fellow explorer. She will define 
this as her function to the parent. She will give as her reason the 
fact that behavior is caused, and that the only sort of manage- 
ment that helps is management which takes causes into account. 
She will let the parent know that she does not know all the an- 
swers, but that by exploring together, both may come closer to 
knowing. 

It is true that the teacher will find this sort of thing less fun 
than handing out neat packages of “do’s” and “don’ts.” It is not 
nearly as gratifying to one’s ego. But, somehow, it is much more 
worth while. 


From Nursery SCHOOL To COLLEGE 


At the present time the nursery school is the only level in the 
educational ladder that is doing adequate work with parents, and 
that not always. Yet there is every reason for working with 
parents all along the way. Let us visualize a school system in 
which every teacher meets with the parents of the children whom 
she knows best. The elementary teacher meets with her own 
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classroom parents. The secondary teacher meets with the parents 
of whatever pupils she has for the longest time, or most inten- 
sively, under her wing. Each teacher, too, holds individual con- 
ferences with these same parents, and experiments with various 
other means of becoming acquainted, getting together, and work- 
ing together on matters of common concern. Naturally, in this 
program there are a good many problems to be met. One problem, 
for instance, bears on the children’s reception of the program. 
The younger ones take it well. After all, their parents go with 
them to pick out tennis rackets or clothes. Why shouldn’t their 
parents also go to their school? But the older children, the ones 
entering into their adolescent struggle for independence, what of 
them? They want to pick out their own rackets and clothes. They 
want to have their school and their teachers for their own. If their 
parents come to school to talk with their teachers, they may fear 
that teacher and parent will “gang up” against them. The trust 
and confidence they so often give, and need to give their teacher, 
may be threatened. The teacher, then, needs to let them in on 
the problem, needs to assure them that nothing will be betrayed. 
One teacher did it this way: Her room discussed common adoles- 
cent concerns. The sentiment was echoed and re-echoed that 
parents “butt in too much.” 

“Maybe,” she said, “I can help.” She went on, then, to propose 
a room-meeting of fathers and mothers in which she might dis- 
cuss with them the need which boys and girls have for being 
allowed increasing opportunities for self-direction. One boy sug- 
gested that she include a pet idea of his. That started the ball 
rolling. Many suggestions came from the class members con- 
cerning matters they wanted the teacher to talk over with their 
parents. Individual conferences with the parents later fitted in 
as a matter of course, as further evidence of the teacher’s efforts 
in behalf of the pupils, not against them. 

By far the most difficult problem is that of educating teachers. 
One person, well-equipped with insight into work with parents 
can leaven a school system. She can start in a variety of ways. 
Possibly she will meet regularly with a few school principals— 
or perhaps with counselors or selected teachers—to explore pos- 
sibilities and to work together. She will assuredly see that the 
members of this selected leaders’ group have actual experiences 
in doing. They won’t just read or just discuss. They will lead 
parent groups. They will carry on parent conferences. They 
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will experiment with parent observations, make out reports, and 
all the rest of it. Into their discussion periods they will bring the 
fruits of their labor. They will talk over what they have done, 
the difficulties, and the progress. They will challenge each other, 
exchange appreciation and criticism—learn as they work, being 
guided in the process. Then, as they become more expert, they in 
turn will guide others. Then before too many years have drifted 
by, the schools will proudly be pointing to countless parents and 
teachers working side by side. Thus, many of the children’s men- 
tal hygiene needs will have been met. 














CHAPTER VII 


SOCIAL LIVING IN SCHOOL 


Betry SHUEY 
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Pasadena, California 


When a child comes into the kindergarten, what do we, his 
teachers, see? Do we look on him as just another child to fill a 
seat? Or do we see him as an interesting, complex personality en- 
trusted to our guidance for a limited period? 

The attempt should be, of course, to do the latter. In kinder- 
garten we must try to get a well-rounded picture of each child. 
We must realize, too, that this will be a picture of many parts. 
Otherwise we will not be able to understand him or guide him 
at school. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE WHOLE CHILD 


There are two things we should do if we are to guide social 
living and at the same time give essential considerations to per- 
sonality development. First, we must see personality—really see 
it. Second, we must give the personality opportunities to express 
itself in a variety of rich experiences. Although we realize full 
well that he, the child, is an indivisible entity made up of many 
parts, we are so prone to see only his few most glaring charac- 
teristics—those which stand out like the proverbial sore thumb— 
that we may miss the essence of him. We say, for instance, “This 
child is a wild one,” and perhaps lose sight of the fact that his 
language holds in it a beauty and originality of phrasing; or “That 
child is a shy one,” seeing not at all the leadership which under 
certain circumstances comes to the fore. We miss the larger view. 

When, however, we do the larger kind of viewing, trying to 
keep in mind the whole child, we may for convenience sake, fit 
the parts into the following categories: 
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Intellectual Items 

Physical Items 

Social Development 
Emotional Adjustment 
Parents as part of the Picture 


Under intellectual items we look, for example, at the child’s 
ability to concentrate and to solve problems, his desire to meet 
each problem as it confronts him and his stick-to-it-iveness in 
finding solutions. We look at his eagerness to acquaint himself 
with the world about him in ways which build foundations of 
social science, nature lore, number, and reading readiness. ‘These 
things enrich life for him. We watch his interest in art and 
music. We watch his ability to express himself linguistically and 
his understanding of the verbal expressions of others as this be- 
comes manifest in conversation and in experiences with story 
and poem. 

In considering physical growth and status we look for the 
child’s control of large and small muscles—his ability to run, 
skip, climb, and balance. We watch the way he uses the jungle 
gym, handles large blocks, and steers the tricycle. We watch the 
way he uses paint brushes and crayons, and the kind of strokes 
he makes. We watch his steadiness in carrying pans of water. 
When he puts on his shoes or sweater, we note how much help 
he needs with buttons and laces. By such signs, we judge his 
motor abilities. 

We keep track, too, of his school attendance as another index 
to his physical development. How many days does he miss and 
why does he miss them? Does he tire easily? Does he gain weight 
regularly and correspondingly grow in height? 

Surely his reactions to other people are important now. This 
they will be as long as he lives with other people. In gauging 
social growth we watch how much he plays alone, how much he 
plays in groups, and what kinds of friendships he can make and 
maintain. 

When another child approaches him aggressively, does he fight 
back, run to the teacher, stand meekly by and do nothing, or 
give a convincing enough verbal response to send the aggressor 
off? When a child approaches him in a friendly manner, is he 
friendly, or does he withdraw and pull away? 

What balance does he show in taking turns, sharing, respect- 
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ing priority rights, and in protecting his own turns and rights? 
Does he show leadership and initiative? Does he do his part in 
keeping order, cleaning up, or feeding animals? What is his 
response to adults, and to their suggestions or commands? 

Most important as a barometer to the child’s emotional adjust- 
ment, we believe, is his degree of spontaneity. Important, too, is 
the sort of poise and stability he evidences, his attitudes toward 
food, toileting, rest, and sex. Does he depend continually on adults 
for direction and attention? Does he show behavior signs which 
may be indicative of unhappiness, or conflict—as for example, 
extreme shyness or excessive thumbsucking? Does he show indica- 
tions of feeling inadequate, as by continual crying or compen- 
satory bullying? Or does he appear at ease and comfortable, 
taking new experiences in his stride? 

Since parents have such an important place in the life of young 
children, it is impossible to know a child without knowing his 
parents. This we realize full well. A major aim in working with 
parents is to help them to greater security. In working toward 
this objective we employ numerous methods. 

We see each parent individually, father and mother, several 
times during the semester. Together we talk about their child, 
themselves, the child’s problems, their own problems, in short, 
about anything that comes. 

Group meetings are held, too, for mothers and fathers. These 
are informal and friendly. Everyone is encouraged to participate 
in discussion. 

Each mother comes to school one morning a month and ob- 
serves the whole morning. She may record what she sees and 
hears if she so desires. At the end of the morning the teacher 
holds a discussion with the several mothers who have observed 
that particular morning to discuss their observations. 

Each mother participates in some way in school activities. 
Some mothers do sewing, fix flowers, prepare food for parties, 
or type records which go home. In these ways the mothers get 
a better idea of what happens at school. By participating in the 
school program they find that they have an important role to 
fulfill at school. Through participation parents achieve added 
loyalty, added interest, and an added understanding of early 
childhood. A better relationship i is built up between teachers and 
parents. In some cases individual parents gain increased status by 
belonging and contributing to a social group—the school. 
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These are some of the means by which understanding is built 
between parents and teachers, between home and school. 

To get a picture of this whole child, to plan ways of guiding 
him, and to watch his progress, we must take records of what he 
does. Any incident should be set down when the child does it or 
soon afterward. Memory is known to be unreliable. Mental pic- 
tures are never as clear as written ones. 

Records should contain specifically observed items about the 
child’s behavior. They should contain, too, generalizations con- 
cerning his development, based on careful observation. 

Several people have contact with the child—parents, teacher, 
doctor, nurse, and psychologist. If each one preserves his ob- 
servations of the child and these are pooled into a case study, a 
clear and significant picture results. This study summarizes, inter- 
prets, and shows interrelated meanings of all the items which 
have been found concerning the child. This leads to a better 
understanding of the child as a developing individual. 

Some teachers complain that they do not have time to take 
records. When they realize the importance of records they can 
usually find time.’ 

Besides helping the teacher to see each child more clearly, 
records are also of great benefit to the parents. They constitute 
one means of letting parents in on the school program. They 
enable parents to gain a more realistic picture of their own child. 

Bit by bit, then, a “whole child” emerges. Gradually we are 
able to consider the various aspects of his development in the 
light of the whole. Only when we take this whole view are we 
able to meet the child’s needs. Too long has intellect alone been 
the sole point of focus. Too long have children, in consequence, 
adjusted in spite of us rather than by virtue of our help. Too 
long, have we neglected particularly one item—the child’s emo- 
tional core as matrix to the whole. What the child feels while 
he is being subjected to the learning process—this determines 
what he learns. It may push him on to learning mightily. It may 
keep him from learning at all. 


EMoTIONAL NeEeps THat Must Be Mer 


Various authorities? have pointed toward two main emotional 
needs: the need for security, and the need for adequacy. Both 


1 See chapter VI on Working With Parents. 


2 James S. Plant, Personality and the Cultural Pattern. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1937. Chapter V 
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of these must be obtained on a basis of reality or they are erected 
on quicksand instead of on firm soil. The child must therefore 
learn to face reality from the first. 

As many® have indicated, a feeling of security comes through 
living in a family whose members are fairly secure in their rela- 
tionships to one another and by having a place in that family 
which is both appropriate and satisfying. Affection is an essential. 
At first a baby seems to feel affection by means of physical con- 
tact, cuddling, and holding. Later he feels it through expressed 
attitudes and words from the people who are important in his life. 

The teacher, too, has an important role to play in helping the 
child achieve security. Her focus cannot, however, be fastened 
solely on what happens at school. If a child appears insecure, she 
needs to know the cause of the insecurity at home. By knowing 
the parents of each child, by knowing the history of each child, 
by exploring possible lacks, she and the parent together may 
discover where and how this need of the child can be fulfilled. 

At school, too, she does certain things to help children feel 
secure. To cite a case in point: When Timmy came to the 
kindergarten with his mother, he held tightly to her hand. His 
mother was made to feel very welcome. She was asked to stay 
until he felt more at home in school. When she suggested that 
he play with Susan, he shrank back saying nothing. The teacher 
stayed nearby and gave him friendly smiles whenever he looked 
toward her. She made no effort to part him from his mother. 
When he did break away after an hour (it might have been a 
week with another child), the teacher stood by unobtrusively. 
Rob grabbed Timmy’s shovel. The teacher helped Timmy get 
the shovel back by saying: “Timmy, you had the shovel first. 
Rob will give it back if you ask him.” Timmy asked and Rob 
handed it back. Later when it was juice time, the teacher took 
Timmy’s hand and showed him his place. She helped him with 
each new activity, wherever he seemed at all bewildered. She 
let him watch when he wanted to and did not insist that he join 
in... . Timmy found in her an understanding friend, who could 
take him as he was, not expecting him to do things with the 
other children until he felt ready, not expecting him to defend 
himself against the stronger, more experienced ones, helping him 
where he needed help, and tiding him over the strangeness until 
he felt more at home. 


"3 Dorothy Ww. Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1939. 
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Sometimes a child is helped toward feeling more secure by 
having a kitten to hold, or a car, or some object which may 
belong to him alone until he feels at home. He then has at least 
one immovable, stable object which he can control in an environ- 
ment which may at first seem uncontrollable. The teacher will 
be of more assistance in helping children feel secure if she is 
aware that coming to school is a bewildering occasion for most 
of them, filled with new and overpowering experiences. 

Helping a child as he needs help, protecting him as he needs 
protection, being warm and affectionate, all those elements which 
contribute to security at school must not stop abruptly after the 
first few days. They must continue. Some children seem to need 
many more smiles than others, more opportunities to sit in the 
teacher’s lap, more chances to walk hand in hand with her. All 
children need some of these responses some of the time. But those 
who are insecure naturally need them more continuously, more 
consistently, and for longer periods. 

As has been mentioned, the second emotional need which must 
be met both by school and home is a feeling of adequacy. It 
is important to assist children toward independence and self- 
reliance. They need to be encouraged to work out their own 
problems. They need help in finding a balance between success 
and failure. These things are essential. 

As in nursery school, each child in the kindergarten can be 
given a locker in which to put his things. He then has a spot 
which he can call his own. Such ownership is a little thing but 
it helps him feel independent. Thus, he can readily manage the 
achievement of putting away his belongings and of recognizing 
which locker is his. 

When a child is at the painting easel in the yard, the teacher 
may show him how to wipe his brush or tack up the paper. She 
does not, however, tell him how to paint a tree or a house. She 
does not tell him what to paint nor does she ask him to name 
what he has painted. When he wants to tell about his picture 
she listens attentively. In no line of construction does she hint 
that he must make something. She realizes that manipulation and 
experimentation may be silliean and that by “raising the level” 
of what he does she may be robbing him of a sense of having 
achieved. She never lets him know that his way is not worthy. 

In the first few years of life many expectations are being leveled 
on most children. Children are continually being told what to do 
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and what not to do. This makes for dependence or for revolt, 
but never for a true and deep realization of one’s own capacity. 
Therefore at school we place a minimum of demands on the 
child. And we stay mainly with those demands which are im- 
portant for his safety and health, and for the health and safety 
of others. Everyone goes to the washroom before rest. No one 
may go out of the gate without a teacher. Sweaters are put on 
or are taken off at the teacher’s request. There are no fights with 
sticks or toys in the hand. Sand cannot be thrown. Such regula- 
tions are necessary for safety and well being. 

All demands made on the child must be demands which he 
can cope with. Too high demands, which can only be acceded 
to with strain, defeat him and make him feel inadequate. 

In the matter of choosing which materials they will use, chil- 
dren need free reign. They should not be told “Now it is time 
for clay,” “Now it is time for basket making.” Choices which 
they can make and do make day after day give them a sense of 
their own ability to choose goals and work toward them. They 
grow in their own judgments. 

Whatever is done in the school must be done honestly and with 
sincerity. Only by facing reality can one achieve basic security 
and adequacy. The teacher, herself, should lead the way by her 
complete lack of artificiality, by her down-rightness and by her 
honest expression of warmth. She shows her feelings. She is not 
an unreal automaton. And she encourages the child to meet his 
feelings realistically, too. When he is hurt she says, “I know it 
hurts. Come. I will see what I can do about it.” She does not say, 
“Don’t cry. It doesn’t hurt you.” She knows that when a child 
learns to face the reality of his feelings from the start, much con- 
flict may be avoided in later life. 

As has been indicated, in order to meet the emotional needs 
of the child, the need for security, and the need to feel adequate, 
the teacher must consider influences which have shaped the child’s 
personality up to the time he comes to school. Consideration of 
certain home factors are especially called for in connection with 
the matter of facing reality. 

In our culture certain impositions in the early days of a child’s 
life make for frustration. Many of our children have been raised 
on strict three or four hour feeding schedules. But babies want 
to eat when they are hungry regardless of the time interval. 
Strict adherence to schedules sometimes involves a very difficult 
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adjustment and tremendous deprivation. Prevalent, too, is the 
idea that babies are better left untouched. Cuddling is banned as 
unhealthful both physically and morally. Yet, it is through 
cuddling primarily that the child gains a feeling of being loved 
and wanted. When cuddling is forbidden, it spells frustration to 
both mother and baby. Still another item that enters is that of 
early toilet training. Many mothers pride themselves on early 
establishment of bowel and bladder control. They may start 
training (and many do as early as three months) long before the 
child is physically ready. They thereby set up demands which 
the child cannot live up to until he is older. A general over- 
emphasis on cleanliness is a frequent result of demands for toilet 
cleanliness.* 

In the face of such deprivation and curtailment, a child, if he is 
rugged, must fight back. He can not always remain loving and 
kind. Manifestations of anger, hate, fear, jealousy show up in 
very young children. Yet most parents and teachers feel it a 
reflection of their abilities as parents or teachers when these feel- 
ings are displayed. “Aggression on the part of children can upset 
the balance of adults very easily. This indicates that it touches 
on adults’ own emotional make- -up and on that part of their 
personality which is least adjusted, least integrated and least 
controllable.” ® 

A recognition of the importance of emotions includes the 
— hygiene of facing and handling those emotions which are 

“pretty.” When Mary picks up a kitten and squeezes it 
ake the teacher can say: “Mary, it looks as though you are 
feeling mean. But you must not let it out on the kitten. I'll give 
you a rubber kitten, instead, to do anything you want with. 
You can be j just as mean as you want and let your mean feelings 
all out on it. It’s all right to feel mean; we all do sometimes.’ 
The teacher’s voice is understanding and her manner is acceptant 
and kindly throughout. Perhaps Mary can face her feelings of 
meanness without too great guilt. Perhaps she can get out those 
feelings i in ways which will not be too devastating to her com- 
panions, to the kitten, or to herself. Letting out such feelings i is 
much healthier for later life than accumulating and storing them 
wail they become unconsciously motivating forces. 





4 Dorothy W. Baruch, ““Therapeutic Procedure as Part of the Educative Process in the Pre- 
school,”’ Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 4, No. 5 (September, 1940), pp. 165-172. 


al Blos, “Aggression in Young Children,” Child Study, Vol. XV, No. 8 (May, 1939), 
p- < . 
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The manner in which Mary will meet the reality of her feel- 
ings will be quite different if she is greeted with a greatly aggi- 
tated voice saying: “Mary, put the kitten down. You are a bad 
girl to hurt the kitten.” Instead of accepting her feelings, finding 
channels for immediate release and dilution so that later control 
may come realistically, she will be forced into denial of the very 
existence of feelings which are so unworthy. 

We need to meet manifestations of anger, jealousy, hostility, 
and aggression with a steady acceptance of the child always to 
the fore. We need to indicate to him means by which he may 
get out these feelings,—perhaps by pounding clay, tearing paper, 
sawing wood, hitting a clay effigy or a rubber doll, perhaps by 
talking to us freely about them. Only then will accepting the 
reality of his own feelings become at all possible for him. 


Practices THAT INTERFERE WITH A MENTAL HycIiENE ProGRAM 


Many practices are used unthinkingly. Teachers do things 
sometimes because they have long ago (or recently) been taught 
to do them, or because they are easy. Let us look a moment on 
some practices which, from a mental hygiene point of view, call 
for revamping if personality is to grow wholesomely. 

Many teachers are interested mainly in the performance of 
the class as a whole. When we try to regiment people, there are 
invariably some who cannot measure up. Many kindergarten 
teachers expect all the children to be able to write their names 
before they leave the group. Others demand that everyone skip, 
or color “without going over the line.” “All doing alike” is 
devastating. Individual levels of development are not being taken 
into account. The child who cannot measure up gets a sense of his 
own lack. For too many a feeling of failure ensues. 

When every child is expected to paint a snow man, another 
thing happens. Initiative is curtailed. What he learns is: “Every- 
body does only what everyone else does.” The creative impulse 
has no reason for being. The urge to invent is quelled. A dislike 
for painting is a minor outcome. Painting what everyone else is 
painting, regardless of whether or not one feels like painting it, 
can never give the same soul-satisfying creative feeling as in- 
venting a picture which is all one’s own. And yet the deers and 
Santa Clauses that everyone must do at Christmas, the bunnies 
and eggs at Easter, and the February Valentines!!! Creativity, 
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initiative, independence are stifled. We are helping children to 
grow like Fascist puppets who do well what they are told. But 
we are not helping children to live a good life in the democratic 
way. 

One practice that is hindering us, as teachers, is not letting 
parents in on the school program. Parents and teachers, then, 
do not have common expectations. When the program is not 
fitted to the needs of each child, Johnny, whose motor control 
is not up to standard, might not be able to print his name. If the 
teacher and Johnny’s mother are working together and both 
realize why Johnny has this inability, he is much less likely to 
get a feeling of inadequacy. When Johnny’s mother does not 
know what is happening at school and she does know that other 
children in the group are printing their names, she is more likely 
to make Johnny feel different and a failure. 

Recognizing parents’ own insecurity and its relation to the 
child’s security is very important if we are to understand why 
John is always negative, why Rob grabs, why Susan is with- 
drawn. With this realization we have a key which helps us not 
only to understand but to modify our behavior so that we remain 
a source of continuing help rather than of continuous irritation. 

Children of kindergarten age have not really lived very long. 
Their experiences have not been numerous. Their knowledge of 
their fellow men is not vast. Why, then, should we expect them 
to be capable of judging the products or performances of other 
children? Too often the evaluation period becomes a time where 
the timid child grows more withdrawn, the self-conscious child 
more self-conscious, or the critical child more critical. 

Evaluation puts stress on product rather than on process. And 
yet children at this age are experimenting with ways of doing. 
The actual doing is much more vital than end results. By empha- 
sizing the product, which is not important to him, we are letting 
the child feel that we do not understand him or his problems. 

In one particular kindergarten room the only books visible 
were “Snow White,” “The Night Before Christmas” (it was 
May), and some picture books on African Wild Life. Not one 
of the books contained a picture or a story which was related 
to the everyday lives of the children. 

Similarly many kindergarten rooms have pictures, high on the 
wall, of George Washington Crossing the Delaware River or of 
some other historic event, which, to these children, who have as 
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yet no concepts of Past, must seem completely incomprehensible. 
Pictures can mean a great deal as a source of beauty, or as a source 
of information. Yet where they are meaningless and practically 
invisible, they can have no importance or significance at all. The 
world is filled with interesting and available pictures for kinder- 
garten children. Why can we not select with appropriateness out 


of all this plenty? 


Goop Cuitp Versus Bap 


The quiet, withdrawn child has often been considered the 
“good” child. And the aggressive child has been labeled “bad.” 
In several studies teachers and parents ranked as a child’s most 
serious problem the aggressive, antisocial forms of behavior.*”* 
Mental hygienists, on the other hand, are more concerned with 
non-social, withdrawing behavior. Teachers, according to Bott,” 
. . . “were concerned primarily with the social situation of the 
classroom so that the worst problems were children who were 
aggressive, impudent, noisy. The mental hygienists were con- 
cerned with the personal adjustment of the individual child. 
The tendency to retreat from the social situations seemed to them 
to constitute a menace for the developing life of the individual.” 

If quiet, withdrawn children are the most in need of help, then 
we, as teachers, must be ever aware of them. If we cannot help 
them we must know where to send them for help. Surely the 
aggressive child causes the teacher more worry if her aim is order 
in the classroom. If, however, she is really concerned with the 
development of each child, she will see that the withdrawing 
child constitutes a menace to himself. As teachers, part of our 
contribution to society lies in recognizing such children while 
they are young so that they can become better adjusted before 
their maladjustments have become too deeply rooted. These are 
the children who are more likely to have breakdowns in per- 
sonality later on. It will then often be too late. And so we must 
remain aware and sensitive to early symptoms and causes of 
mental disease. Only then will we do more preventive work. Only 
then will we safeguard mental health. 


6 E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teacher’s Attitudes. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1928. 


7 Ralph M. Stogdill, ‘Attitudes of Parents Toward Parental Behavior,” Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology, Vol. 29 (Oct.-Dec., 1934), pp. 293-297. 


8 Helen Bott, Adult Attitudes to Children’s Misdemeanors. University of Toronto Press, 
1937, Child Development Series 8. 


® Loc. cit. 
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THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS—A COMPARATIVE NOTE 
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Anthropological comparisons are of use in education because 
they give perspective to our own practices. Every society, no 
matter how primitive, has to meet the problem of bringing up 
its oncoming generation; and societies have used very different 
methods. Some of these methods are used in tribes of forceful 
and self-confident individuals and produce adults of this type; 
some are used in tribes where quarreling, sorcery, and theft are 
rampant and produce individuals with great hostility and aggres- 
sion. Each system of education’ is well worth intensive study 
since there are limitless variations both in educational method and 
in the character of the adults, but in this place I shall select only 
a few contrasts, chosen because of their relevance to our own 
programs. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUES OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 


Primitive people can, if they choose, just as peasants can, let 
their children participate in serious adult activities in a way that 
is impossible in modern industrial and professional life. Many 
primitive communities take advantage of this possibility to obviate 
one of the greatest crisis in child life: the discontinuity between 
what is expected of it as a child and what is expected of it as an 
adult. In such tribes the same kind of activity and behavior may 
be expected of both. The nursing baby, in some Melanesian 
agricultural tribes, is carried on his mother’s back to the gardens 
and begins planting with his little digging stick when he can 
run around; by the time he is the age at which our children go 


1 Margaret Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea. New York: W. Morrow & Co., 1930; and 


in 
Geoffrey Goyer, Himalayan Pitiege. London: M. Joseph, Ltd., 1938. 
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to school he is planting seriously in his own corner of the garden, 
and being honored by having his own yams or taro served up 
especially in the household as something in which the whole ex- 
tended family takes pride. The distinction between child’s play 
and man’s work is not a distinction which such tribes recognize. 
Children and adults together are contributing to the tribal neces- 
sities upon which all self-respect depends. The child does not 
picture his life as a long preliminary to real rewards in the adult 
world; and hunting tribes of the North American Indians make 
every effort to see that it shall not. From the time the child 
catches his first wood-rat in a trap or kills his first bird with a 
blunt arrow, all the way through his success with rabbits and 
beaver and deer and bears, the first game of any species killed by 
the child is served up in a family feast in honor of the young 
hunter. On the Plains a father might seat on his finest horse a 
little boy who had killed his first rabbit and shout his praises 
around the camp circle while everyone joined in; he might give 
away a horse to make the occasion memorable. In the Pueblos the 
little boy might be initiated into the Hunting Society and a 
rabbit hunt called the next day at which the child acted as leader. 
From the point of view of education, the importance of these 
widespread practices lies in their contrast with our system of 
deferred satisfactions. In any society where a child imputes to 
adults satisfactions which he more or less explicitly envies, and 
in which at the same time, he has no opportunity to participate, 
major satisfactions may be said to be deferred. We must recog- 
nize in the conflicts of children in our culture the bafflement 
and loss of drive that often occur when they are separated by 
such a strong barrier from serious concerns going on about them. 

The excitement and self confidence of rural children in the 
4-H Clubs are convincing evidence of what can be done even 
in our own culture to bridge the gap between what children do 
and what they see their parents do. The technique in these clubs 
utilizes the same immediate reward which the Melanesian or the 
Plains tribe uses with its children, a reward which is not deferred 
to adulthood but which is only forthcoming to the child if he 
has fulfilled, within his own capacity, all of the conditions of 
perseverance and good work which give rewards in adult life. 
In industrial communities such activities are harder to arrange 
and can hardly be used for children from 12 to 14, but there are 
comparable enterprises in the Friends’ Work Camps—and other 
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groups have followed suit—in which boys and girls over 16 par- 
ticipate in socially valuable enterprises for which no other pro- 
vision has been made. All such undertakings perform an especially 
valuable service in our culture where the discontinuity between 
children’s work and adults’ work is a major difficulty which too 
often makes for serious frustration. 

Another technique of primitive education has special reference 
to schools and also lessens the gap between the roles of children 
and of adults. This is the great scope given to slightly older chil- 
dren in the education of slightly younger ones. Our whole school 
system is built upon the segregation of children into groups which 
are presumably all on one level of accomplishment, and we there- 
fore give children little opportunity to play the role of teacher. 
In some primitive societies the opposite technique is carried to 
great lengths. The boy who has just learned to set a trap for 
beaver and who has been honored in the family for bringing in 
the pelts is just the person to teach his younger brother or his 
cousin in another family. The girl who has learned to set up and 
take down the child-sized tepee on the playground is just the 
person to teach the four year younger children who play the 
game with her. She prepares the birds and rabbits, too, which 
the boys bring in, and the younger girls learn the way to do it 
while the whole campful of children are scurrying around pre- 
paring the “feast” they are all to have. There is no boredom in 
such teaching and the child is called upon to play a responsible 
role in instruction almost as soon as any ability has been acquired. 

The seriousness with which such tribes assimilate children’s 
achievements into the round of adult activities goes much farther 
than training in techniques. Adults not only see to it that what 
children do shall be the same in kind as what they do, but they 
are satisfied and proud that how children act shall be the same 
as how they act. One of the greatest problems in our educational 
scheme is our dogma that children must be obedient and adults 
must issue commands, that children must be protected and adults 
must take the knocks. The primitive tribes we are discussing never 
suppose that the way to train an adult who can take knocks, is 
to forbid him as a child to rely on himself, or that the way to 
train an adult who is capable of difficult decisions is to make all 
the decisions for him. 

The child who sells for a stick of candy the fine buckskin 
dress which his mother has made for him is treated as entirely 
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within his rights—but he has no buckskin dress to wear at the 
next sun-dance. It is part of his education. Nor do the parents 
boast of the child’s “obedience” in these tribes where submis- 
siveness is no virtue in an adult; they boast instead that he has 
run off with his father’s horse or sneaked off with a raiding party, 
and they say that he will be a fine upstanding man. Even a 
tantrum (in some tribes) means to the parents only that the 
child has spirit; they think he will later learn to select better 
occasions for his anger, but that to eradicate anger by discipline 
would be foolish even when he is a child and that it certainly 
would be hampering in adult life. It would be in their society; the 
point is to show anger on the right occasions. The infantile 
“fixations” in our culture, the frequent inability to act as an 
adult in our competitive society, are understandable when we 
consider the right-about-face expected of the individual when 
he passes from the stage in which obedience and submissiveness 
and dependence are his only virtues to the stage in which initiative 
and authority and self-reliance are his passports to the respect 
of his fellows. We too often interpret these failures of our educa- 
tional scheme as necessary consequences of maturation, not recog- 
nizing the fact that they arise because of the contradictory vir- 
tues we have assigned to childhood and to maturity. The marvel 
is that there is as large a “margin of safety” as there obviously is, 
and that enterprise and self-reliance are not more often per- 
manently killed as a consequence of the demand for obedience in 
our children. 


EpUCATIONAL PRACTICE AND THE Mores OF 
CoNTEMPORARY LIFE 


Different techniques used in children’s education in different 
societies cannot be studied in isolation from the rest of the social 
requirements. As one compares different societies, it becomes 
abundantly clear that success or failure is not really a function 
of the method used but of the accord or lack of accord between 
childhood training and the requirements of adult life in that cul- 
ture. If adults win respect from their fellows by knowing by heart 
vast word-perfect rituals, it may be worthwhile to train children 
in rote memory; if such memory facts are uncalled for, the train- 
ing is wasted (compare the bookish education of our public 
schools with the small number who will ever buy a book in adult- 
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hood). Worse yet, if the culture is highly cooperative and any 
hoarding or quarrelsomeness brings infamy upon the person and 
chaos in the society, the educational system invites disaster if it 
teaches every child: “You have no friend except yourself; your 
head is your friend, your hands are your friend, your feet are 
your friend. Rely on these.” On the other hand, a society which 
relies on individual initiative and in which all acquisitions are 
necessarily at the expense of others may strengthen itself by in- 
culcating this very doctrine. Or, again, a society in which sorcery 
and blood feuds are a daily expectation and aggressions of all 
kinds are violent, invites disaster if the relationship of the mother 
to the child is one of all-enveloping warmth and protection; the 
child is not prepared, when it leaves its mother’s protection, to 
cope with the hostilities current among adults. On the other 
hand, an all-enveloping warmth on the part of the mother does 
not have disastrous effects in a society which, because of its 
economic and prestige institutions, has secured a dependably co- 
operative and interdependent social order. Then the child, in 
passing into adulthood, does not lose its bearings. 

The great gap between the moral teachings we inculcate in 
our children and the precepts according to which they will very 
likely have to act in adulthood to attain success are a source of 
unreality to children at an earlier age than adults often realize. 
Children meet the situation often by adopting competitive stand- 
ards among themselves which are more in line with their parents’ 
and teachers’ real attitudes than are the moral precepts they have 
heard; the ideal they set may be a gangster hardboiledness, or the 
wearing of silk stockings, or being a success with the opposite 
sex. We say children are all snobs at a certain age, but we often 
do not realize the forces that make them so. Again, it is not a con- 
sequence of maturation but is attributable to conflicts between 
our teachings and the actualities of our social order. 

We all hope that in America educational precepts will not 
be revised to agree with a heartless ideal developed and exempli- 
fied by some economic or industrial leaders. We hope too that 
they will not be revised as in totalitarian countries to correspond 
to the ideal of an all-powerful and all-conquering state. But if 
we are in earnest in our hopes, we must go beyond the schools 
into social engineering that will “make democracy work.” 
Schools do not “succeed” or “fail” in themselves but in a larger 
framework of the whole society. Schools can fit children to take 
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an adequate part in any social order, but if the role for which the 
children are prepared does not exist in the world into which they 
go, the work of the school is wasted and society is the loser. The 
major tragedy of the last decade is not in the character of our 
school system, however inadequate it may seem, but in youth’s 
despair concerning a vital role or place in contemporary society. 
This bitter knowledge has backwashed into the schools and 
affected those who are still pupils no less than the age-grade that 
has already left it. They have every reason to claw for some 
security and to regard their age mates not as sharers in a great 
adventure but as desperate rivals. They have every reason to 
regard their elders as having failed them. It is a problem not of 
the schools but of an economic system that produces recurrent 
“depressions.” 

One of the major truths pressed home by the study of anthro- 
pology is the interdependence of educational, political, economic, 
and religious developments; none of these keeps its character in 
isolation from the others and not one “succeeds” in the long 
run in opposition to the rest. The schools are a great organization 
in modern America, and their isolation is being broken down. 
Those who have engaged in education are working, more and 
more, for improvements outside the schools. From the point of 
view of comparative anthropology, our hopes for education can- 
not be safeguarded in any other way. 














SECTION 2 


Living and Growing 
in Wholesome Schools 
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CHAPTER IX 


A. SOCIAL LIVING AT HIGHCREST 


Mary REESE AND DorotHy OLDENDORF 
Wilmette, Illinois 


Tue ROLE oF THE SCHOOL 


A school should be the community’s arrangement of the best 
kind of living for children. In this modern world the home is 
not enough: It contains too few children; it is on busy streets 
and highways; houses and furnishings are planned by adults for 
whom home is often a retreat from a busy world; and house- 
keeping and interior decorating have become in some instances 
arts of ostentation with which the activities of children are often 
unrelated. The school is, however, a place built for children. 
It is relatively safe and healthful—built and equipped to permit 
children to live fully and happily. 

Adult leadership in the school promotes the kinds of living 
that meet requirements of individuals and fosters the develop- 
ment of characteristics required by a society of individuals, at- 
tempting to live cooperatively within a highly specialized eco- 
nomic organization. 

What conditions of living are essential to the maintenance of 
individuality and a joy in living? First of all, there must be 
genuine self respect. Every human must think well of himself. 
Surely a good school never undermines nor threatens a child’s 
respect for himself. 

All human beings require favorable reactions of their fellows. 
Each must be a respected member of his group. Certainly the 
modern world requires no characteristic as much as the disposi- 
tion to participate effectively in group life. 

Concrete, genuine experience is essential to satisfying human 
living. Infrequently in these times does the individual have the 
opportunity to hold in his hands the products of his handiwork 
and to call it good. Yet we must create things having utility and 
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beauty to maintain our integrity. Young children can not satisfy- 
ingly pursue remote goals. They must deal with real things, of 
vital immediate interest. In the early grades much of this activity 
is individualistic, each child carrying on his own activity. As 
children grow they engage in more of group enterprise, each 
performing according to his talents. 

The school should provide the best culture the community 
can afford. Homes are often restricted, and parents are frequently 
too busy to do this. Hence, opportunities to live richly in an 
environment appropriate to the levels of ability and interests of 
children must be provided by the school. 


A Scuoot 1s CREATED To Fit THE NEEDs oF CHILDREN 


The Highcrest School is representative of a movement to estab- 
lish small schools for young children and to maintain them under 
conditions that make child-like living more productive and ef- 
fective. It is one of the Wilmette, Illinois, public schools and is 
now in its fifth year. 

In the fall of 1936 a reorganization of the school district made 
it possible for the superintendent to make a primary school out 
of a former rural unit. Experienced teachers who held certain 
beliefs about what constitutes a good education for children 
discussed with advisors from Northwestern University the ques- 
tion of what makes life good for children. They believed that 
a curriculum developed in advance might not fit the needs of 
children. It was thought that the teacher who lives with a group 
of children was the logical one to discover what the basic needs 
of her group were, and, it was felt that if she were prepared to 
teach she was also to be trusted with the construction and de- 
velopment of the curriculum. 

In Highcrest today one may see children living in an environ- 
ment created for children. The atmosphere of this little school 
(for the total enrollment is seldom more than 100) is one of 
great informality, and the visitor can note immediately that the 
children have a sense of belonging there. They are at home. 


IMPORTANCE OF PuysicaAL ENVIRONMENT 


Each room has been furnished with individuality. A colorful 
rug adds a cheerful note. Open book shelves filled with attractive 
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books and placed near the rug make this spot inviting. Children 
may be seen gathered here as a group to plan, to visit, or to share 
stories. At times individual children may be found stretched out 
full length on this rug enjoying a good book or just relaxing. 
Maps, globes and encyclopedias are conveniently placed to help 
the children add to their information and knowledge of the world. 
Ant palaces, aquariums, terrariums and nature collections bring 
the physical world into the school environment. Children love 
to spend time just watching living and growing things. 

Another part of the room is set up as a work center. Here one 
finds work benches with good tools and easels with fresh paints 
and brushes. Convenient shelves contain art media of many kinds. 
An oil-cloth covered table makes working with clay convenient. 
A ditto machine and primary typewriters aid in making creative 
writing purposeful. A small stage and several puppet stages en- 
courage creative and dramatic pursuits. Rhythm sticks, ‘drums, 
clappers, tonettes, psaltries, zylophones, bells, and other simple 
musical instruments give children an opportunity to experiment 
and to gain musical experience. 


CHILDREN PARTICIPATE IN SOCIAL LIVING 


The care of the room is largely the responsibility of the chil- 
dren. Sweeping, and cleaning, and feeding the fish and animals 
are just a necessary part of the day’s work. We know and expect 
that children will make mistakes and have accidents. Children 
sense the feeling that we do not expect perfection. A new boy in 
the school spilled a can of paint on the floor. He looked up 
startled to see if the teacher had noticed. A little boy near him 
said: “That’s all right, you won’t get the heck here. Just get 
some cloths and we will help you clean it up.” 

The children stay throughout the day. They eat lunch at 
11:30 and then have a rest before an outdoor play period. The 
lunch room affords many real jobs for the groups. They sign up 
for lunch and take the order to the cook. They set and clear the 
tables, and do the serving. The environment is much like that of 
a good home where children are free from artificial incentives 
for learning and are not expected to meet adult standards of 
conduct. The children initiate, plan, and carry out activities 
which they as individuals and groups have found both necessary 
and satisfying. Living in this environment, each child dev elops 
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a feeling of security and a sense of belonging as he shares in the 
planning of each day’s work. The children often speak of their 
group as “our family.” Six year olds say “Where is the rest of 
your family?”, or “My, your family is small today.” A mother 
bringing her child to school for the first time this spring was 
impressed by three little girls who came up to her and said, “Oh, 
is your little girl coming to live with us?” It is probably this 
emphasis on happy group living that gives children and teachers 
such an intense desire to make each day at Highcrest worth- 
while. 


CooPERATIVE PLANNING 


A day planned by teachers and pupils is vastly different from 
one in which definite time is assigned for the learning of the 
three R’s. In the Highcrest School, the teacher and the group 
come together to discuss and to plan, not only the things which 
they wish to do, but also the things which need to be done in 
order that the group may operate happily and effectively. 

In the discussion of plans the teacher, as the more experienced 
member of the group, acts as a guide and counselor. It is she who 
coordinates the endeavor and leads the children into new and in- 
teresting activities. Children develop the ability to plan well when 
they are provided with many opportunities to make real and 
genuine choices. The stages in planning will be observed if we 
watch a first grade group at work. This planning period provides 
one of the first opportunities for group thinking. A day planned 
by a six year old group might include the following activities: 


We want a work time. 

We will need time to clean up. 

We want a visiting time. 

We want to share stories. 

We want to write a thank you note to Dick’s mother. 
We need to finish painting the scenery for our play. 
We need to count our lunch money. 


At the end of the day our plans are checked and the following 
day usually finds the group at work on some activities that had 
not been completed. The children grow in the ability to plan 
activities—for a week or sometimes, in the case of related activi- 
ties, for even longer periods. The eight and nine-year-old chil- 
dren demand continuity and hence require longer term planning. 
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SKILLS ARE LEARNED IN A SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE 


Children are social beings and grow best in a social atmosphere 
where each has a chance to contribute according to his ability. 
Growth in academic skills need not hold a more important place 
then emotional, social or physical growth. Every child has within 
him the dynamic urge to grow and it is the business of the school 
to provide an environment, where without pressure, but with 
sympathy and understanding, he can follow his own growth 
pattern, and develop those characteristics which make him an 
acceptable member of his group. 

It is only in such an environment that skills can take their 
rightful place as useful and effective tools for better living. We 
do not think skills should be learned separately, apart from the 
daily life of the school. Instead, they should form an integral part 
of the living that goes on each day. No group of children can 
grow together and carry out activities satisfying to all without 
finding a real need for the skills involved in writing, spelling, 
reading and arithmetic. Letters need to be written, happenings 
need to be recorded, and accounts must be kept. Learning to 
write or to spell is interesting if there is a purpose back of the 
act; e.g., contributing to the school newspaper or writing letters. 
An understanding of number concepts is essential before any 
drill on the fundamental processes can be of value. The teachers 
at Highcrest make use of as many everyday experiences with 
numbers as possible; e.g., keeping lunch orders and the actual 
handling of lunch money. The clock, and thus time and its value, 
is an important element in planning the day’s work. Children 
want to learn to read and find a challenge in developing such 
an ability. Not all children learn to read at the same time and in 
this school there have been several intelligent children who did 
not learn to read until they were eight years old. It is interesting 
to note that some of these children were at all times definite 
leaders in their group. 

Growth in any skill can come about in this natural functional 
way only when it takes its rightful place as a social rather than 
a mechanical development. There must be no pressure on teacher 
or pupil to accomplish a certain amount in a set period of time. 
Where teachers do not feel the necessity to attain certain stand- 
ards of achievement in any set period of time, they think of 
children not as slow learners but as individuals who develop at 
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different rates in different ways. You will find no dull nor dull 
acting children at Highcrest. 

Thinking of children in this way eliminates the need for ability 
groupings. Children need to feel a likeness to their fellow work- 
ers. It is almost impossible to give them a faith in themselves if 
they are grouped according to ability, because children so quickly 
sense our lack of confidence in them. It is most unfair to give 
children a feeling of guilt for that over which they have no 
control. We have not found children cruel in their estimation of 
the slower learner. However, children quickly reflect the at- 
titude of the adult toward the learner. They recognize that cer- 
tain members of their group can read or spell much better than 
others and still others are more competent in working with 
numbers. They are willing to compliment each other on such 
achievements. But these academic achievements, however, are 
no more important than making a good kite or giving useful 
suggestions in group discussions. 


Wuat CuitprEN Want To Know 


Living with children in an informal atmosphere has given the 
teachers an unusual opportunity to discover what children really 
think about and how they feel about this world of which they 
find themselves a part. Educators have been so concerned about 
what children should learn that they have had little time to 
discover how they learn. 

Questioning is a predominate characteristic of all children at 
Highcrest. The questions which children of ages 5 to 9 ask show 
that they are intrigued by the unusual in their environment 
rather than the commonplace. They are interested in their en- 
vironment only as it applies to their problems. A child is in- 
terested in facts but only i in facts which answer his particular 
curiosities. A mistake is made as soon as an adult decides on the 
amount and kind of information a child should have. 

Children do not learn prescribed amounts of subject matter in 
Highcrest. Neither do they learn long related units. When Gerda 
asks, “How big is the sun?” she wants to know that and nothing 
more. When Jim says, “Does an electric eel really give an electric 
shock?” it does not indicate to us that we should make him a 
member of a fish group. No doubt his interest in electric eels 
will lead him to a discovery of many things about fish but not 
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necessarily in a continuous sequence. Tomorrow, next week, or 
perhaps next year he will want to add to his knowledge of this 
particular topic. These questions of children challenge us to 
provide material and information which will enable the child to 
meet his immediate problem and to use this knowledge on suc- 
cessive levels of development. 

Other questions, such as: “What makes the sun so hot? Can 
people live on stars? How does a fog start? How do birds stay up 
in the air? How are rocks different? How did the stars get up in 
the sky? How can you hear over a wire?” have suggested that 
young children are concerned primarily about the physical and 
natural world; not until they are nine or older do they usually 
begin to relate these physical and personal aspects to the larger 
social world. We have found that the physical world, its begin- 
ning and life, should be understood before the wider social 
relationships become a part of the young child’s understanding. 
It is only as he orients himself to his environment that he de- 
velops an understanding of his place in it. But the process is in- 
terrelated at all levels. 

The teacher’s place in this type of program is not easy. It is 
she who must relate new information to the old in order that it 
will not consist of unrelated facts. In other words, the teacher 
must give direction and meaning to information. She helps the 
child to make generalizations and to draw conclusions based upon 
his information and experiences. 

Each year our children become increasingly able to see relation- 
ships and to extend knowledge. Such remarks as, “Oh, do you 
remember when we were talking about penquins? My father 
told me something very interesting about them last night” show 
us that children have a feeling for adding to group or individual 
knowledge. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AS A Major Goa 


We are anxious to preserve and develop the personality of each 
child. We realize that no two children are alike. Each child is the 
product of all the experiences he has had. Each has been sub- 
jected to socializing influences in the home; but the kind of pres- 
sures put upon each to ‘bring about socialization has varied 
greatly. As a result each has built up a unique personality. The 
first concern of the teachers at Highcrest is to help each child 
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find a place in the school society where he can live cooperatively 
with others and hence happily with himself. 

Jack and Bob are two first grade boys at Highcrest. They were 
born in the same hospital an hour apart. They both come from 
homes that are above the average economically; both are men- 
tally superior. Are they alike? Are they ready for the same 
school experiences? Jack is small, slender, black eyed, and pos- 
sesses almost perfect muscular coordination. Bob is large, sturdy, 
blue eyed, and has a decided lack of muscular coordination. 
Jack walked and talked six months before Bob. He is the middle 
child of three boys of ages 8, 6 and 3. He is independent, self- 
reliant and eager for new experiences. Bob is the youngest of two 
children. His sister is in college. Bob is the only child in a house 
filled with adults. A grandmother and nurse feel that Bob is their 
special responsibility. Growing up in this over solicitous adult 
environment has been hard for Bob. He is full of fears and uncer- 
tainties. He often says, “I don’t know,” “Should I do this?” 

Knowing the background of these boys, the teacher helped 
plan experiences that would help each to fit into the social life 
of the group. Bob needed opportunity to do many things which 
were familiar and in which he could be successful. He was not 
ready for much group participation or for any organized reading 
experiences, By the end of the first year Jack was a happy leader 
in the group. Bob had found many things which he could do 
well. He had developed respect for his own ideas and was much 
less dependent on adult approval. Jack had been reading well for 
many months and Bob was happy in his acquisition of reading 
ability in April. 

Jack was provided with new and varied experiences. He 
needed to use his energies to add to group living. He was ready 
for and was given the new challenge of reading experiences. 
As the boys participated in the school life each changed definitely. 
For a few months Bob would be independent and interested, 
then he would slip back into his old pattern. At one stage Jack 
was very silly; at another time, he was aloof; and still later, he 
was a sociable, responsible fellow. The teacher recognized these 
developments as passing phases of emerging personalities. They 
were neither “good” nor “bad” qualities to be fostered or elimi- 
nated by over solicitous recognition. The boys were given recog- 
nition when it was due them, but they were not allowed to feel 
that they were objects of special concern at any time. 
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HuMaAN RELATIONSHIPS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


This school works as a unit at all times. School songs and 
school = serve to bring children of different age levels to- 
gether for common purposes. It is at such time that one sees how 
very fully the children live their experiences. An eight year old 
group was working on a stained glass window for the Christmas 
play. A six year old came in and seated herself on the floor to 
watch the procedure. After some time of absorbed attention she 
looked up and said, “Do you know why I am so interested in 
this beautiful window? You see I’m in the choir and I’ll be sing- 
ing under it.” A little later as the children began outlining in black 
the colored panes, she took up a brush and began very carefully 
outlining with them saying, “You don’t need to worry, as soon 
as I see I’m not doing a good job, I’ll put this brush down as 
quick as a wink.” 

This child’s desire to do her best for the good of all is the feel- 
ing which is characteristic of the entire school. Teachers and 
children are eager to contribute to the success and happiness of 
all Highcrest rather than to individual rooms. A spirit of co- 
operation has taken the place of the old spirit of competition. 

Teachers who can work happily together while attempting to 
find better ways of living are found in this school. These teachers 
think well and speak well of each other. Children and parents 
feel security in an atmosphere where teachers are sincere and 
friendly in ‘their relationships to each other. The superintendent 
has faith in the staff and shows it in all his relationships with 
them. No outside pressure is put upon the people who work here. 
Such a harmonious environment is most essential for the healthy 
personality development of both children and teachers. The most 
significant thing about our school is the quality of living in it. 
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B. ATMOSPHERES FOR GROWTH 


Howarp A. LANE 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


One day last spring I came upon a first grade room which 
warmed the whole being. Some three dozen children were busily 
engaged in various interesting childlike activities. On the floor 
was a colorful rug. About the room were scooters and trains, dolls 
and doll houses, books, paints, and tools that little children can 
use. In one corner sat a hen upon real eggs which were expected 
to become baby chicks. 

A fine looking little boy approached me “man to man” and 
said “Hello, I’m Bobby. Would you like to see our garden?” 
And he took me by the hand and led me to a garden in the corner 
of the yard. Enclosing it was a picket fence obviously fashioned 
by young children. Spring vegetables and flowers were pushing 
their way through the ground in somewhat meandering rows. 
“What will you do with your vegetables and the flowers?” I 
inquired. “Oh, we are going to sell them and get money to buy 
a canary for our room. I like to hear canaries sing, don’t you?” 
We visited a while about “how wonderful it is that a tiny seed 
can grow into a large plant” and “wasn’t it nice that we didn’t 
have to wear our galoshes or our overcoats any more this year?” 
and wandered back to our room. 

I said to the teacher, “This is grand for children. Where did 
you learn to teach this way?” She replied, “I don’t know any- 
thing about teaching. I’m really not prepared. I have no degree. 
I just live here with the children and do the best that I can.” 
Being a professional educator I changed the subject, “Isn’t Bobby 
a fine child? I don’t know when I have met a youngster who 
seemed more intelligent and interesting.” And this delightful 
teacher exclaimed, “Yes, he is a promising boy. But—you may 
be interested to know he’s the reason I’m not coming back to 
this school next year. His father is on the school board, his mother 
used to teach in this school, and Bobby hasn’t learned to read.” 

This school is in a progressive community. Its superintendent 
is highly trained and extremely personable. The supervisors talk 
much of modern, up-to-date practices. The lights are turned off 
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by an electric eye. The school system has experts available on 
every problem from religion to posture. There are now a hundred 
books where there was one a generation ago. Devices measure 
characteristics as varied as gastronomical efficiency and apprecia- 
tion of a poem. Yet this fine teacher and this little boy were 
being harassed because the boy has not learned to read! Under 
such conditions, Bobby is certain to become tense or dull, or a 
“non-academic” pupil, because these people, looked upon as 
responsible folk in education, have little appreciation of funda- 
metal life values. It would be much more appropriate if the 
— of this little boy were to harass his dentist because he 
had not cut his six-year molars than to bother his teacher about 
his having not yet learned to read. After all, children differ also 
in their patterns of mental and educational growth. 

The only valid test of a social institution is “Does it improve 
the quality of living of the individuals it presumes to serve?” A 
school can offer no other basis for evaluating its procedures. 
School buildings, teachers, supervisors, workbooks, automatic 
light switches are valuable only if the children live better be- 
cause of them. If this be a valid principle, the basic equipment of 
a teacher and of all those who guide and help teachers is an 
appreciation of fundamental human values—particularly those 
which influence children. In this chapter the writer presumes to 
discuss certain aspects of the good life, to evaluate some common 
school procedures in terms of them, and to suggest some more 
appropriate procedures. 

We can do nothing more worthwhile than help youngsters 
develop a long-time view of fun. Today, most homes and many 
schools restrict fun. The child lives in a home that was not built 
for children. It has many and delicate furnishings not appropriate 
for them. Mother has headaches and a bridge club. The house is 
too close to the neighbors. The garden is made to be seen by 
others rather than to be enjoyed by the family. The life of the 
community, particularly in our cities, is dangerous to normal 
childish exploration and frolic. Child activity and expression are 
restricted on every hand. We watch children constantly. A very 
wise teacher once commented, “He who seeks to save his life 
shall lose it.” The school must be first of all a place where chil- 
dren can live as children’ want to live; where they can live ac- 
tively, vigorously, even adventurously. Surely it is appropriate 
here to mention that most educated adults feel compelled to 
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rationalize their fun. They play golf to get exercise; they play 
bridge to relax; they go to plays for cultural improvement! 
Rarely do we hear an adult refer to his behavior simply as some- 
thing that he likes to do. Yet enjoyment in happy play is essential 
to mental health. Let us encourage our children to live, and to 
enjoy living. 

Why do schools seek to teach children that there is a difference 
between work and play? In some kindergartens the main objec- 
tive appears to be to teach the child to work. One of the great 
achievements of man has been to find out how to work in order 
that his life may be more enjoyable. Surely we have reached the 
place today in our society where men can work to live rather 
than live to work. No one who has watched small children play 
in his backyard can deny the existence of the common urge to 
purposeful, arduous quest for zestful experience. 

Every human being requires the respect of other people. We 
derive our purposes and our values from the people who like us 
and give us their approval. In this principle is to be found a source 
for the basic motivation of most youngsters who seem not to fit 
into the school program. There are teachers who give the impres- 
sion that they do not like children who have low I. Q.’s, who 
come from poor homes, whose skills are slow in maturing, or 
whose language is unconventional. A few days ago a teacher com- 
mented “I’m having a grand year. All of my children have I. Q.’s 
above 110.” Cities find it difficult to keep teachers in communities 
where the children dress poorly and bathe infrequently. Those 
who work with children must examine the meaning of the old 
adage, ‘a man is known by the company he keeps.’ What do we 
know about a child by noting the company he keeps? We know 
the kind of people to whom he must go for respect. Some years 
ago I interviewed all of the boys in a state institution for young 
delinquents. I was convinced that not one of those boys had ever 
known a decent adult who liked him. Less than three per cent 
recalled the names of teachers more remote than two years. 

The school must extend what it considers to be respectable. It 
must examine the effects of comparing children with each other 
in areas that have little significance to children. No good teacher 
will ever undermine the respect of an entire group for a single 
member of it. The narrow range of activities considered respect- 
able accounts for dullness and disinterest among school children. 
Dullness is often learned, learned by pursuing other people’s pur- 
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poses, attempting tasks for which one is unready or unconcerned. 

A few years ago I became acquainted with Harry and John 
in a sixth grade group. They had attained identical levels of capac- 
ity—each had a mental age of 12 years in a Binet examination. 
But Harry was nine years old, John was sixteen. Which lad would 
you supppose to be the more adequate member of that group. 
Which read, wrote, spoke better? Harry, yes! This difference 
between the two boys was created by their experiences. John 
had lived almost twice as long as Harry; he had been in school 
three times as many years; Harry had just recently caught up 
with John in capacity. But John had developed slowly. Day by 
day he had faced specific but meaningless requirements. He had 
learned to react dully in school situations. In the first grade he 
had learned that reading is very important, and that he couldn’t 
read. And he has learned that arithmetic is a guessing game, that 
he wrote poorly, that the lessons in history and geography are 
incomprehensible. 

Basic to the quest for the respect of other people is the need 
to respect one’s self. No human being is as sick as the one who 
regards himself to be no good. Because this is true, it places a 
tremendous responsibility on the teacher, for most people in our 
society regard the teacher to be an exceptionally superior person, 
one whose judgment is valid and final. Could any teacher with 
genuine concern for the development of children sort her young- 
sters into groups to be designated as bluebirds, robins, and wood- 
peckers, or X, Y, Z? Examine some of our terminology in educa- 
tion. Teachers commonly use the term—to correct papers; in 
teacher-training we have a critic teacher. Have teachers thought 
through the significance of honor rolls, of special commendation 
for superior children? What attitudes do we create in children 
who do not achieve these rewards? 

Many times it has been my unhappy lot to listen to extended 
recitals by a teacher or parent of the shortcomings of a child, 
and almost invariably the tirades have ended—‘“and the worst of 
it all is he doesn’t care.”—To this I have always said, “Thank 
God for that.” As long as the individual maintains his integrity 
and self-respect, there is hope. In terms of decent, normal human 
relationships, why do we continue to set children apart in 
remedial sections, to placé dull normal children in special classes, 
to single out individuals for corrective speech? (The worst 
abomination of all is sentencing children to attend make-up 
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periods in the summer time).—And when will teachers mature 
enough to cease interrupting the spontaneous expression of chil- 
dren to criticize their manner of speaking? 

Every person requires affection, the active concern and de- 
pendable refuge in some one who cares a great deal about him. 
Human beings find it so easy to love a baby. What becomes of 
this love for the child at six, ten, fourteen years? Babies are loved 
for what they are. All too often, older children are promised 
love for what they should become. Doubtless, teachers have a 
great deal to do with the marked change that comes in the 
relations between many parents and their children. The school 
tries to change, to improve behavior. It evaluates children in terms 
of faults; its evaluations certainly imply imperfect behavior in all 
cases. Of late, much has been written and said about report cards, 
communications with parents. Should not the main objective of 
a report from the schools be the improvement of the parent’s 
relations with the child? In most cases this means an increase in 
the child’s prestige. The school should never send a communica- 
tion to a parent unless it knows that the reaction of the parent 
will foster the wholesome development of the child. One of the 
most favorable improvements in school practice today is the 
closer association between teachers, children, and parents di- 
rected toward constant inter-communication and understanding 
in mutual efforts for common purposes—the well-being of the 
children. The central objective of this type of procedure is to 
enlarge the parents’ concept of childhood. 

The wholesome personality insists upon sharing in the deter- 
mination of its behavior. Plato once wrote “A slave is one who 
gets his purposes from somebody else.” The whole program of 
motivation needs to be re-examined. Today, the “battle-axe” 
teacher is rare; few children experience the stern demand rein- 
forcd by punishment which was common a generation ago. 
However, school children continue to be slaves. They are now 
coerced through charm or bribery. Wherever one goes he can- 
not escape hearing primary teachers asking children if they are 
“big enough” to be members of the group, if they are good citi- 
zens. Many dictators use the concept of good taste and propriety 
to enforce their demands. To me it is perfectly clear that dis- 
guised coercion, the motivation of children to pursue other 
people’s purposes, is more devastating to integrity of the person- 
ality than stern, but readily recognized, command. The child can 
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protect himself against open dictatorship; he has no defense 
against the charm school. 

One of the major problems of our time, particularly in the so- 
called “good” communities, is the over-management of children. 
In the “good” home the child is carefully managed until de- 
livered to the schoolhouse door. Whereupon, he is managed dur- 
ing the day, and after school turned over to the Brownie troop, 
the scouts, the music teacher, the teacher of ballroom dancing, 
the athletic coach, the bandmaster, the church. Not long ago | 
learned to my amazement that a group of fifth grade girls in the 
community averaged two hours a week free from adult man- 
agement. 

Has not the time come for us to be honest with the children? 
Should we not say to them, “We have built our schools too large. 
We have too many children in a small space. We have con- 
structed the buildings poorly; the halls are too small, the stairs 
creak, the walls transmit sound readily. We older people can’t 
stand noise nor much activity in which we ourselves are not 
particularly concerned. Too, we were raised to believe in original 
sin; we must make you stop being bad or you will never be good.” 
But, let us stop making the children believe that standing in line, 
being quiet in hallways, walking up and down stairs, keeping the 
voice like a silver bell, constitute good behavior. Rather let us 
confess to them that such behavior seems necessary because of 
the character of the place in which we live and the conditions 
under which we live. 

Much of the inadequacy and frustration of our time results 
from our inability to see the products of our labor. Too little of 
our thought and work results in whole, tangible results. More 
and more we appreciate the hygienic effect of creative activity 
wherein the individual plans, executes, and evaluates his accom- 
plishments. Unfrequently in school is the child able to plan and 
evaluate his own achievements; he must ask someone how he is 
succeeding; or more commonly, he must wait to be told on a 
periodic judgment day. Schools must do more of painting pic- 
tures, making kites, growing flowers, raising pets and animals, 
building and maintaining parks, preparing and serving meals for 
hungry people. Experience must be genuine and of real worth 
to other people. Man kas attributed to God great satisfaction 
when he looked upon his creation and called it good. 

I should like to propose a type of school organization which 
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would be more in keeping with our present concepts of the gor 
life for children than is the organization found in most of our 
schools today. An early step must be the breaking down, or 
rather retreating from, the present concept of grouping chil- 
dren. Grouping according to age or social maturity or any other 
factor which implies that all children are alike must be aban- 
doned. In the elementary school let us place children in two 
general groups—primary and intermediate. They should remain 
in the primary department about four years after entering school. 
This would mean that most of the children would enter an inter- 
mediate group in the fall after their ninth birthday and remain 
there three years. Each classroom would include children of all 
ages within the departmental range, but they would differ some- 
what in central tendency. Some children need to be with children 
predominately older, others with a group predominately younger. 
Brightness has no bearing on this factor. In the typical elementary 
school today, where there is one room for each grade, the child 
has the opportunity to be in only one group unless he is ac- 
celerated or retarded. This proposal makes it possible, for ex- 
ample, to place a child in any one of three or four groups in 
accord with the appropriateness of the teacher’s personality and 
the other children. He may readily be shifted from one group 
to another without any feeling on his part that he is being ac- 
celerated or demoted. 

We might note that society has denied itself much fine leader- 
ship by grouping children in accord with academic develop- 
ment. Many bright and talented children have been placed in 
situations among older children where they could not experience 
the role of leaders in matters of real concern to children, and 
could not develop in themselves attitudes toward others which are 
essential to effective social leadership. Thus growth in an impor- 
tant area has been thwarted because of a system which was 
presumably established to further growth. 

In the mixed age group children are actually and clearly dif- 
ferent in all phases of maturity; one can’t expect that all will 
achieve the same goal or engage in the same activities. Teachers 
cannot escape providing activities in which children with varied 
abilities and interests may participate with equal respectability. 
The character of living will be similar to that seen in family and 
neighborhood groups. In watching children play in neighbor- 
hoods, it has been my observation that when all the group are 
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about the same age there is much quarreling, fighting and com- 
petition for supremacy; when the group includes a range of 
several years, there is little fighting and more cooperation and 
consideration for other persons. 

Even in large elementary schools, these primary and inter- 
mediate groups could be set up in the buildings now in use. Per- 
haps four rooms in a primary group and three rooms in an inter- 
mediate group would be suitable cores of organization. These 
groups should operate as units. For example—in the primary 
group each child would identify himself with four classroom 
groups although he is a regular member of one of the four groups. 
He will have four teachers concerned with his opportunities and 
development. One teacher is his teacher, he is served by three 
others. Care should be taken in selecting teachers to assure that 
each has a peculiar contribution vital to all of the children. Skill 
in guiding children in music, in dramatics, art, and play seem 
representative of the types of those abilities which teachers should 
provide in a primary school. The school should anticipate that 
children will migrate hour by hour, day by day, and month by 
month toward the teacher who is best able to guide him and 
serve his peculiar needs. 

Surely we know by this time that the social skills are learned 
through a relatively small number of flashes of insight rather 
than through carefully prearranged drill. A good teacher will 
be the one who is able to detect each child’s need for assistance 
in achieving insight in particular situations. There will be no 
temptation for any teacher to induce labor leading to the delivery 
of ideas and insights. 

It is becoming clear that the development of skills in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling is not closely associated with mental maturity 
or chronological age. Most children, however, develop these 
characteristics and these skills by the ninth birthday. Presumably, 
therefore, children in the intermediate school are able to read 
the books containing ideas and concepts with which they are 
familiar. They are ready for definite types of vicarious experi- 
ences through reading. ‘However, in the intermediate school it 
seems essential that books, numbers, writing, and all of the social 
skills serve genuinely-planned purposes of the children rather 
than the artificial purposes common in present practice. Activities 
such as publishing magazines and newspapers, managing lunch 
rooms, maintaining the school store, keeping acquainted with 
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contemporary affairs significant to children, are examples of 
appropriate experiences. Such schools would surely find genuine 
services which might be rendered to people and genuine func- 
tions to perform in their communities. 

In a good school Rip Van Winkle could awaken and tell where 
he was and when he was there, for children would be engaged in 
real and meaningful activities. Many of these would be contem- 
porary and local. In the good school, children will grow— 
emotionally, mentally, and physically in accord with the world 
around them. 
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CHAPTER X 


SHARING IS FUN—CHILDREN GROW IN THE 
WILLARD SCHOOL 


EtrHet CLoyp AND TEACHERS 
Evanston, Illinois 


One spring day a few years ago one of our teachers came into 
her room after the lunch hour and noticed a small much-folded 
piece of paper lying upon her desk. When she picked it up she 
saw that a yellow dandelion had been stuck, with apparent haste, 
through one corner of the paper, on which a little poem had been 
written. The poem was charming. It would have pleased any 
teacher; but it was especially welcome in this instance—for it 
had been written by a very sensitive, diffident little girl. We 
had felt all along that she had a great appreciation of beauty; 
we had caught glimpses of it from time to time, and we knew 
that lovely poetry had a strong appeal for her. It had been evi- 
dent too that there was much that she wanted to tell us, for she 
had made one or two faltering attempts. However, all that con- 
siderate, sympathetic teachers could do to encourage this child 
had proved inadequate in overcoming her timidity. Naturally, 
her teacher was elated to find this first voluntary offering and 
hastened to show it to other teachers. All of us were delighted. 
We felt that, at last, our battle for the release and development 
of this child was successfully started. Our hopes were more 
than justified. Encouraged by this first real expression and by 
the pleasure and pride which her teachers displayed, this child 
soon became not only a good writer, but also a poised, thoroughly 
delightful, happy little girl. 

Many of us remember also the long serial story of a dog written 
by a boy and dedicated “To the three dogs I have loved best— 
one who died, one who was killed, and one I wasn’t allowed to 
keep.” The pages grew to astonishing numbers. The child poured 
over them; and finally his brother assisted in illustrating the 
episodes. We awaited each chapter eagerly, for we knew that in 
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this outpouring two small boys were finding release from a very 
difficult home situation, and a cooperation they had not previ- 
ously experienced. 

Again and again we have recognized the contribution that 
this type of expression has made to children’s development. We 
asked: “Why not provide satisfying experiences of this type for 
all our children? What can we teachers do to assure this, not only 
desirable but really essential experience for every child?” 


A CoopeRATIVE TEACHING VENTURE 


Early last year we were invited to form a group to study the 
development of creative expression in children.* Because of our 
interest in the subject and our firm belief that a child’s develop- 
ment and happiness are closely related to his ability to express 
himself adequately and satisfactorily we accepted the invitation 
eagerly. 

The opportunity of working as a group and of sharing our 
experiences has given inspiration and brought pleasure to every 
teacher. The growth we have seen in many of our children has 
given us not only encouragement but also happiness. 

One of the necessary preliminaries for this group study, we 
felt, was an exploration of practices and procedures current in 
other groups interested in the same type of work, To that end 
we gathered literature from many sources. We read and dis- 
cussed many books; we studied reports, and compared numerous 
courses of study. 

After these explorations which led us sometimes to a knowl- 
edge of practices with which we were thoroughly sympathetic 
and at other times to those with which we frankly disagreed, we 
felt that it would be enlightening and helpful if each teacher 
were to state her objectives in written work or composition. 

Although there was a wide variation in the aims which were 
submitted, it was clear that the teachers agreed upon basic objec- 
tives. This unity of thinking gave the group a feeling of solidarity 
based upon a realization that a common philosophy was shared. 

As a group we have always been interested in the full, well- 
rounded growth of every child in our school. We have wished 
to help him develop physical health and well- -being, and to dis- 
play poise, assurance, self-reliance and other traits, attitudes and 
dispositions which reflect mental health. 


*This project was sponsored by Superintendent Roy Skiles, Martha Olson, and Paul Witty. 
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It seemed of importance then to create, first of all, an atmos- 
phere in which every child would feel free and willing to make 
his contribution as a member of a group whose purposes and 
goals he shared. Effort was put forth to eliminate anxieties and 
insecurities which jeopardize wholesome growth. All teachers 
tried to maintain classrooms in which mutual understanding, 
confidence, and cooperation were the perv ading characteristics. 

We desired each child to enjoy a sense of attainment—a feeling 
of self-respect and status as a person, which comes only with the 
realization that he has earned success through his own effort. In 
order to do this, the teacher tried to make sure that the goals set 
by each child were attainable. It was felt that every contribution 
must be accepted honestly—for the benefit it would make to its 
contributor, and that each child should be allowed to express him- 
self in his own individual way. When a shy, withdrawn youngster 
feels comfortable enough to write something of vital interest or 
concern to him, his product should be accepted joyfully in a 
conviction that each expression will prove of value in over- 
coming his insecurities. 

Since we believe that richness of expression depends upon 
richness of experience, we attempted not only to utilize fully the 
experiences and the background of our children, but also to 
provide wider and richer experiences. 

It seemed important also that a child grow in the awareness of 
the beauty of words and that he learn to appreciate the fun in 
working with words. Writing for sheer joy, we feel, makes a 
definite contribution to a child’ S development. We would have 
each child grow in sensitivity to his environment and in appre- 
ciation of its beauty and significance. 

It is our wish that each child have a continuous opportunity 
for growth in all the various art forms with no interruption from 
year to year. Such a development embracing many fields of 
expression will, we believe, contribute to a really full and a much 
to be desired “good and happy life.” 


ASCERTAINING CHILDREN’S NEEDS FOR WRITING 


As we attempted to evaluate our — in the light of our 
stated aims we recognized that one of our most pressing problems 
was the need for knowing as fully as possible the individual 
child. With that problem in mind we planned a type of informal 
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interview which we hoped would aid us in gaining greater insight 
into the child, his environment, and his needs. 

This interview was designed in the hope that such a report, 
kept for reference, would help us locate areas of experience about 
which a child might be able to make some kind of expression 
when an opportunity is given. We hoped, too, to find where 
and how to broaden experience in order to deepen the need for 
expression. 

We expect to rephrase, add questions, or explain our questions 
as the need arises, in order to adjust the interview to the child 
with whom we are talking. Obviously the teacher who holds the 
confidence of her children and to whom they talk freely is al- 
ready in possession of much of this type of information. 

We usually began by saying “I am trying to find stories and 
poems and material to fit our group. I need help from all of the 
children. You can help me very much by talking these things 
over with me while I write them down. 
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What do you do to help at home?.. 


TOYS 
What is your oldest toy?... 


What is your newest toy? 


Which of all your toys do you like best? 


BOOKS 
Do you have any books of YOUr Very OWN? enn 
Which one do you Ra ihe i 


Who reads to you et home? _______.. 


COLORS 


What is your favorite color?..... 











Why do you like..... 2 sdgltincunaed best? 
(color designated) 
TRIPS 
Where have you gone on a trip?........... Se a a a ee 
I I I insistence 
Is there some place you would like very much to go?.... 
Have you ever been to these places? 
A farm ‘ A department store... 
A greenhouse__.__.__.. A post office........ 
A dairy Down town.................... 
A forest Preserve.....c.ccccnn , a aD 
Pi OR eincsitinliaiiieisreicnciapeinn pk ae 
To Sunday School................ A museum................ 
i TIE ithicteccnttcniniinis An amusement park... 
A. QTOCETY SCOLE....ceecernnensennn A playground 
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Have you ever gone anywhere? 


In an automobile........................ In a street car... 

NN as cleat iaibih On a boat..... 

One tra.................. In an airplane... 

On an elevated train... In a wagon with horses........... 


On horseback....... 


SCHOOL 


What do you like best in school? 
Why? 
CONSTRUCTION 
agrees Eile: teen eummbne Waa ices 


What things have you made?.......... 


GAMES 
What do you like to play?. a 


With whom do you like best to play? 000.0 
If you had three wishes that might come true, what would you 





2 \ ORE OR AREER PL Tee BOS IRE A: A ee mR oe RE 
“Thenk : you for your help.” 


For our older children we rephrased some of the questions and 
added others. These questions were given informally with fre- 
quent references to the way in which these experiences had been 
shared with others—‘‘Don’t you want to tell the group about 
this?” or “Have you ever written about that?” 

1. Have you brothers and sisters?................... RS ON 
How many*.. osu.What are their ages? 
2. Do you have a nickname?.................. What kind?.... 


How did you get it?........ es ere eee 





3. Have you any pets?............... What kind?...... 


Do you | See 
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a 
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ne neal eee 
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4. 


wr 


| 


16. 
ye 


What time do you go to bed? 

What time do you get up?...... <inntinipiniinptcne aa 
usually eat for breakfast?........... 

What have you been doing after school?...... 

On Saturdays? ..... - Ie Cee ne Pete ee 

On Sundays?.... 

Do you belong to a club, Scouts, or the “Y?? 0.0.0.0... 


What have you done there lately that is interesting? 


Have you taken any trips recently? 

With whom did you go?............... Have you 
told anyone about these trips?...... 

Would you like to tell the group? 

Have you any collections?............. Are you making any?.... 
What games do you like best to play?...... 


At home, at school, after school?...... ; Slimane 
Do you take any lessons—such as, music, art, dancing, and so 


ee 

What books and magazines do you read? . 

At home and at school?..... 

What do you enjoy most in school... 

Do you enjoy working with tools? nn DO You 
work at home and at school? ' 


When you have an extra hour or two what do you do?....... 


What do you like to hear on the radio?. 
What programs? ... 


Do you go to the STWR WIOSE sinc ssscccccsssesca With Whom? onccccccsscsseeee 
Have you thought what you want to be when you grow up? 


Why? 
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18. If your wishes could come true for what would you wish? 


OD SRA Se LS told anyone 





about your Wish? 0... 


Thus, in a number of ways, we attempted to ascertain a fair 
sample of children’s interests, activities and problems. We ob- 
served children on the playground, in the classroom, and in their 
homes. We employed check-lists which in individual interviews 
revealed genuine preferences and impelling problems. Some of 
us utilized interest-inventories while others made notes of special 
needs of problems or interests shown by boys and girls during 
trips or on excursions. 

In all these ways, we grew more appreciative of what we 
considered the genuine needs of children for writing. These 
considerations led to many forms of practical or personal writing; 
a few of these will be mentioned in the paragraphs which follow. 

It would be impossible to evaluate the contributions which our 
conferences, the most typical and best-loved part of our program, 
made to our writing program. From the first faltering sentences 
of our kindergarten children, the interest in communication 
grows and continues throughout the years. Our talking, planning, 
and sharing create innumerable social demands for oral and 
written expression. 

We found that any kindness extended to the group received 
an enthusiastic, sincere, and prompt note of gratitude. Every 
child in school wrote stories, poems, just “thoughts,” and other 
items of interest for the Willard News, the paper published 
monthly and prepared entirely by a sixth year group. Invitations 
and acceptances also needed to be written. A sick child was 
cheered by a friendly note which told him of our interest in him 
and of our activities in school. Requests were addressed and 
mailed when excursions were planned. When trips were com- 
pleted by individuals or enjoyed by larger groups, thank-you 
notes were written to hosts or guides. Children wrote reports, 
drew pictures, and expressed themselves in any way whatsoever, 
according to their reaction to the visit. Book reports were pre- 
sented in attractive forms for library use. These reports were 
often sent to small reading groups. Sometimes they were shared 
in a larger group, or made available to the entire school. An- 
nouncements and reports of safety or junior patrol meetings and 
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other kinds of school meetings were continuously being shared. 
Several types of meetings required secretaries who took notes on 
talks or discussions, in order to report important facts to the 
entire school or to other interested groups. We soon discovered 
that the social demands for written expression were legion—as 
varied and as numerous as the human relationships within our 
school. 

Much writing was done “just for fun.” Perhaps the season, a 
holiday, a school movie or play would furnish the stimulus. Many 
times a poem would inspire group verse and then lead to in- 
dividual expression. Frequently these poems were illustrated or 
accompanied by original melodies. Several groups fashioned quiz 
boxes and radio programs patterned after currently popular 
question hours. Inanimate objects often took on real personalities 
through the children’s imaginary writing. Sheer joy and real 
pleasure came to teachers and children when a beautiful thought 
or lovely story was slipped into the daily portfolio without being 
consciously sought—a genuine and honest product of a child who 
simply wanted to put his thoughts into words. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS 


Although, as we have stated, our real reason for undertaking 
a program of this nature was our belief that it could make a 
worthwhile contribution to the well-being of our children we 
were, nevertheless, asked frequently: “What do you expect to 
do in the development of language skills?” 

We feel that the child’s desire to bring to his group some- 
thing he wishes to share will give him the realization of his need 
for certain language skills as a means of clearer and more enjoy- 
able communication. With a background of experiences in which 
he has a real interest and about which he possesses adequate in- 
formation, his expression will fall naturally into good, clear, 
meaningful sentences—with logical sequence. His vocabulary 
will increase, and poise and assurance will i improve the clarity 
of his presentation and its “correctness.’ 

Courtesy to his listeners or readers will cause the child to want 
to have his expressions phrased clearly and correctly, his writing 
legible, his enunciation ‘distinct, and his meanings intelligible 
through correct language form and proper punctuation. 

Repeated opportunities for self-expression increase the child’s 
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tendency to be critical of himself—and to take, as well as give, 
criticism. The child’s appreciation of the helpful and sympathetic 
criticism from his group has proved to be his greatest incentive, 
as well as his greatest reward, for i improving his expression. 

A very important factor in any situation is the teacher, alert as 
she is to the needs of each individual child and eager to do every- 
thing she can to further his growth. She uses every opportunity 
not only to give him encouragement and understanding, but she 
also gives him suggestions for improvement. She brings the aid 
of the trained technician to the need of the child and knows best 
when and how to offer any needed assistance. 

In such an environment, with abundant opportunities for ex- 
pression in all art forms, there has been steady growth from year 
to year. The result has been a developing and perfecting of the 
needed techniques that enable the child to express himself. Im- 
proved expression and clearer communication have been accom- 
panied by clear-cut evidence of the most acceptable writing our 
groups have ever offered. This evidence has appeared i in many 
forms: in the high scores upon various tests, in the reports of 
gains in the skills by parents, teachers and the children them- 
selves, and in the final test—the expression itself which is in its 
varied forms of unmistakably high quality. 


Attirupes ALso IMPROVE 


The more important outcomes of this work appeared in the 
improved attitudes and values shown by the children. The growth 
in their ability to understand, to appreciate, and to help each 
other was gratifying. We were frequently amazed at the dis- 
crimination they showed in their evaluation of their own and of 
others’ work. The first timid offering of some child seemed always 
to call forth their encouragement and praise. They were equally 
capable of expecting and demanding a high quality of work from 
others who were more gifted. 

Many children who had previously written very little were 
led through the encouragement of their comrades to write freely. 
The willingness to give help, to accept it and to give credit for 
help grew noticeably. It became quite the usual thing to see two 
or three children working together—perhaps one would write 
the story while the others would provide the illustrations. One 
of our small boys had a clever idea for illustrating his story, but 
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found the necessary pasting a bit too difficult for his clumsy 
little fingers. A girl in his group went to his rescue and with her 
more adept fingers was able to do the job to his complete satis- 
faction. When the finished offering came to the teacher’s desk it 
bore this signature, “Designed by Sandy—pasted by Jean.” 

Stories dictated or written by the group appeared in every 
classroom. The teachers found this an excellent opportunity for 
encouraging some and restraining others—while all shared the 
fun and the pride of accomplishment. 

There came about naturally a greater toleration and under- 
standing of different personalities and the need for different types 
of expression. The boy who had written factual material only 
became tempted to try his hand at imaginative writing. John was 
such a boy. He had limited his writing to detailed reports. Al- 
though he had edited a small newspaper as a hobby, he had 
always asked someone to write the stories, which he thought 
made a necessary but not an altogether desirable contribution. 
One day Jim said, “Why don’t you write your own story? 
You can do just as well as the rest of us.” Other children ex- 
pressed a similar request. Finally, John wrote his story and 
became one of the proudest youngsters in the room over his first, 
but not his last, effort along this line. 

Other children became interested in different types of writing 
and enjoyed experimenting with them. Charles, who is in his 
second year, said excitedly, “Do you know I believe there is more 
poetry in me than stories!” 

The joy of sharing was not limited to children within the same 
group. The interest in what was being done in other rooms spread. 
Sometimes an older child brought in something written by a 
younger member of the family or a sister asked to read something 
to her group that had been written by her favorite older brother. 

We felt that some way should be provided that would make 
wider sharing of our experiences possible. One of our music 
rooms was set aside and all our groups were invited to send in 
representative contributions. This became, suddenly, a popular 
place. During the day groups of children and teachers could be 
found studying the work of other groups. It was interesting to 
see the awe and respect with which the younger groups gazed 
upon the work of the “dig folks.” It was equally interesting to 
see the look of pride and understanding on the faces of our older 
groups as they enjoyed the writing of younger children. This 
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sharing of written work seemed so important that a “Conference 
Room” was set aside as a place where products from all the rooms 
in the school might be shared. Parents were soon attracted to this 
room. They began dropping into the room and seemed to be 
interested not only in the work of their own children but in that 
of the entire school. When the work was examined room by 
room, one could not fail to see definite growth from year to 
year. This had, no doubt, a very reassuring effect upon parents 
as well as on children and teachers. It became increasingly dif- 
ficult to keep some of the children’s contributions—so eager 
were the parents to take them home. Many times we heard the 
remark, “I didn’t know he ever did anything like that.” Oc- 
casionally, and how we enjoyed this, the parent said with ill- 
concealed pride, “You know I used to write rather well myself 
when I was in school.” 

We could see many results from these visits. Parents and 
children talked over the writing more frequently at home. Many 
scrapbooks were started and diaries begun. Trips were taken 
and many new books and magazines were purchased. 

The amount of work handed in grew amazingly. Individual 
folders became, in many cases, almost too full. Our school maga- 
zine reflected the influence of this increased interest and in an 
effort to keep pace with it we were forced to add new pages to 
each issue. The teachers were, of course, happily surprised and 
interested in this new material. They read and reread these offer- 
ings, rejoicing over signs of growth. Evidence of a child’s sense 
of humor, a whimsical phrase, or a beautiful line of poetry, was 
welcome not only for its intrinsic worth but also because of what 
the contribution meant in the life of some child. 

Not the least among the gains was the delight our boys and 
girls showed in this program. One of our second year teachers 
was forced to be out of school because of illness. During her 
absence there had been little time for writing. Upon her return 
her children were overjoyed to see her. They greeted her with, 
“We're so glad to have you back. We have so much we want 
to write.” 

One boy said that he was having great fun staying with his 
baby sister while his mother was away—‘“She’s so good that I 
have time to write some of my stories.” 

We are especially pleased by a number of writing clubs that 
have been formed among our children. They meet after school 
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hours to write as they say “just for fun” and they insist that they 
will continue these clubs throughout the summer vacation. 

At the close of a busy year our teachers felt that they wished 
to give further study to the development of the creative abilities 
in our children. In a desire to study this development in creative 
expression we gathered samples of many types of expression from 
all groups. We studied these for growth in content and in form. 
We chose typical illustrations from the different age levels and 
brought them together into a book which we called “Our 
Sampler.” 

We find ourselves turning its pages again and again with 
pleasure and pride in the accomplishment of our children. We 
find, also, that it gives us courage and inspiration to plan another 
year which we hope will bring richer and happier living for each 
child in Willard School. 
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CHAPTER XI 
SOCIAL LIVING IN THE DEVER SCHOOL 


Ora Riccs anp Facutty or Dever SCHOOL 


Chicago, Illinois 


Children growing up in the wholesome atmosphere of a fine 
home usually develop strong characters, healthy mental outlooks 
and well integrated personalities. These characteristics persist 
when they leave the family circle to make their own way in the 
world. As men and women they can seldom point to specific 
things or events that determined their wholesome, happy way of 
life. They simply acquired the art of desirable living with mem- 
bers of their families in the well-balanced, high-minded, dynamic 
atmosphere of their homes. We take the position that school 
should be but a continuation and widening of the kind of life 
carried on in such fine homes. 

Through observation, investigation and personal experience 
we have learned that wholesome living is not based upon codes 
nor upon fixed — of conduct; instead, it is made up of 
understandings, feelings and attitudes which are gained and de- 
veloped in situations which arise each day as we live together 
in an atmosphere of friendliness, mutual respect, freedom and 
responsibility. We have discovered that great potentialities for 
meaningful learning are found in challenging problems en- 
countered daily in living together at school, and that oppor- 
tunities for the cooperative solving of these problems and thus 
learning how to learn also occur daily. We have discovered, too, 
that purposeful, dynamic and vital activities conceived to meet 
these problems yield deep, broad and worthwhile learning prod- 
ucts. In this process, the spirit of adventure which each teacher 
brings to the enterprizes is a most important and necessary factor. 

In the situations which arise each day there is a challenge to 
the creativity and the ability of every child and teacher. Often, 
these situations affect parents also. Each member of the group is 
called upon to contribute his best to solve the problems involved. 
The teacher, released from the necessity of strict adherence to 
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the “best method” and to a static subject-matter curriculum and 
to a departmentalized program, is free to bring her ideas and 
her individual talents to guide the children in using their best 
ideas and their special gifts in the best possible way. Help is con- 
stantly sought from firsthand contact with the resources of the 
community and by recourse to the library for contributions from 
history, science and the manual and aesthetic arts. 

Important in living cooperatively are the group discussions 
with teacher guidance which arise at critical stages in the process 
of solving our problems. Sometimes a trip is taken, discussions 
are carried on at home, or an outside authority is recruited to 
offer suggestions for solving an intricate problem. 

In such a procedure growth takes place—growth in individual 
ability to think, in social thinking, in recognition of and respect 
for the ability and contributions of others, in making group 
decisions, in acting effectively on these decisions and in evaluating 
the work accomplished. 

Lack of space makes it necessary to limit our discussion of life 
at Dever to a brief description of but two phases of our work: 
(1) general school, and (2) school-community activities, with 
just a few words about our classroom activities. The latter are 
carried on about some unifying purpose based on interests grow- 
ing out of the environment or decided upon through group 
discussion. Many enterprizes are direct outgrowths of the general 
school and school-community activities. Universal and whole- 
hearted participation results if the interest is a challenging one. 
Planning the work together, discussing the problems involved, 
gathering helpful information, then carrying on the work to 
successful completion—all of these have a part in our every-day 
classroom life. Then, too, there is the room “job.” Every mem- 
ber of the group accepts responsibility for some work necessary 
for the smooth running of things, thus giving every child oppor- 
tunity to succeed in his group in work which is essential to gen- 
eral welfare. The most humble task is given dignity. The “furni- 
ture mover” and the “blackboard cleaner” are recognized and 
given status. Children, in a wholesome social situation, make no 
distinction in the prestige accorded “white collar” jobs and 
manual labor. The wise, the strong, the patient, the neat, the agile, 
and the careful,—each is accorded the recognition due his gift, 
and there is none who does not at some time show himself worthy 
of praise. 
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GENERAL ScHOoL ACTIVITIES 


We have eight hundred children in our school from kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade. The school is organized to take 
advantage of the many potentially valuable activities inherent in 
simply living together for five hours each day. Many of these 
are of interest and i importance to young and old alike. They are 
carried on in vertical groupings based on interests, aptitudes and 
abilities. One of the most important factors in our socializing 
activities is this breaking down of the four walls of the class- 
room—walls which in the traditional program shut each school 
room off by itself, isolating the children and the teacher in the 
confines of four walls except, perhaps, at an occasional formal 
assembly. 

Our vertical groupings in civic and in leisure-time activities 
give the children of all ages opportunity to become acquainted 
with the various teachers and with the children of other rooms 
and other age levels. This is in keeping with the family pattern 
where young and old discuss matters pertinent to any or all of 
the family members and where young and old work and play 
together. Teachers become acquainted with the children of all 
ages and from all classrooms. The office workers and many of 
the teachers know all of the children in the school. The op- 
portunity to know each other, to share interests and responsi- 
bilities, little and big, to discuss pertinent problems and to decide 
upon a course of action—all these provide a good foundation for 
a high level of democratic living. 

The vertical groupings for civic life form the heart, or core, of 
our school city—the City 
tunity for universal participation in the necessary activities of 
normal wholesome community life. Active citizenship in the 
school city helps young and old to gain a feeling for democratic 
living and gives to the children an understanding of democracy 
which makes it something more than a word from their history 
or civic books. Many of our City Departments, or vertical civic 
groups, continue from year to year, while others vary from time 
to time as need for special emphasis upon specific phases of our 
school life arises. Last semester, we had the following groups: 
Safety, Health, Garden, Inside Traffic, Flag Ethics, Fire, Primary 
Helpers, Play Leaders, Building and Grounds, Hostess, First Aid, 
Clean-up, Book Mending, Publicity, Costume, Care of Property, 
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School Machines, Page and Errand, Courtesy, Public Speaking, 
Library, Humane and Welfare. Each group was considered a 
Department. For example, the Primary Helpers Department 
studied ways of helping the primary teachers; the members of 
the Book Mending Department became expert in mending torn 
books; and the Inside Traffic Department took charge of the 
passing in and out of the building. 

Each Department is made up of a teacher adviser and one or 
two representatives from each room, usually those who have a 
special interest in that kind of work. Growing out of these De- 
partments and closely related to them are the service groups. 
An illustration of this relationship is the work of the Safety 
Patrol as it works with the Safety Department. At the weekly 
meetings of this Department any matter of current importance 
to safety in the school, at home and on the playground or street 
may be discussed. Often a member of the Safety Patrol or the 
Kindergarten Safety Squad or the Fire Guards is called in to 
talk and give illustrations from his, or her, first-hand experiences. 
Perhaps a safety code may be evolved, or offenders of the code 
called in to explain their acts, or a policeman invited to speak to 
the Department, or the work of Safety Department or other 
safety service groups explained and the ways of cooperating 
decided upon. 

Following the weekly Department meeting, the representatives 
return to their respective rooms to give reports at the civics meet- 
ing of the work done in the Safety Department. In similar manner 
the work of the other Departments is carried on. The Depart- 
ments are not isolated but all are related and all are necessary for 
the smooth running of our democratic school program; all are 
parts of an integrated whole involving universal interest and 
participation. The civic meetings in the classrooms follow im- 
mediately after the Department meetings so that the representa- 
tives may give their reports while the discussions are fresh in their 
minds. Civic matters of major importance to the whole school, 
whether they originate in the room civic meeting or in the De- 
partment, are sent to the Council of the City of Self Control 
where they are discussed, acted upon and then reported by 
means of bulletins or in a specially called public meeting. 

The Jeisure-time vertical groupings, or Clubs, give children 
with like interests opportunity to follow out these interests under 
guidance of a teacher adviser. Clubs have proved their worth 
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abundantly in many other schools. We shall, therefore, simplv 
give a list of the Clubs offered recently at Dever School: camera, 
dramatic, historical dramatic, radio work shop, airplane, sewing, 
woodwork, embroidery, knitting, cooking, garden, wild flower, 
girl scouts, nature, flower arrangement, doll costume, soap carv- 
ing, story telling, library, Bible story, travel, art, poetry, crafts, 
miniature furniture, square dancing, folk dancing, tumbling, and 
rhythms and games. Running parallel to the Clubs are the 
choruses, orchestra, drum and bugle corps, and the violin and 
piano classes. All of these activities provide avenues for creative 
work, which enriches the lives of the creators and of the group. 

A study of the choices for Clubs made over a period of years 
shows how the interests of children have broadened and deep- 
ened. A few years ago when the Clubs were first introduced, 
the number and kinds asked for were very limited. There was 
little individuality revealed by the choices. At the present time 
so varied are the interests that it is impossible to satisfy all de- 
mands for clubs. Among those recently asked for are a Taxidermy 
Club and a Diesel Engine Club. One noticeable characteristic 
of the choices made each semester is the heavy demand for hand- 
work of all kinds, a demand which has never been fully met 
because of lack of space and equipment. 

In addition to the work carried on in the civic and leisure-time 
vertical groupings of children, there are other general school 
activities of interest and importance to all children. Among these 
are special day observances: Hallowe’en, Armistice Day, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas. Each of these has a story all its own. 
There are many general school activities which are outgrowths 
of our particular school and community environment. For ex- 
ample, a pageant involving the participation of all the members 
of the school and depicting the history of our school community 
was the result of a study of local history which engaged our 
interest over a period of two years following the opening of the 
school. The international pageant given a year ago grew out of 
a Doll Costume Club which a seventh grade teacher offered at 
the beginning of that year. Interest in the “doings” of this Club 
seeped out gradually into other rooms, then into the homes, 
gaining momentum until the whole community became in- 
terested, many of them contributing to the work of the Club 
and to the pageant. 

A general school activity which we have chosen to discuss 
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here is our “picnic lunch” which we have occasionally. This 
luncheon originally found a place among our activities in response 
to a practical need in the community as well as for the purpose 
of earning money for our gardening and landscaping projects. 
Our school is located on the margin of the city, far out on the 
northwest side of Chicago. It is in the center of a community of 
small homes. Family incomes, for the most part, are limited and 
most mothers do all their housework. There is no provision for 
a children’s lunchroom at school as the district is so small that 
all the children have ample time to go home for lunch. The 
“picnic lunch” is an activity in which every one is interested and 
to which every one makes a contribution. There are menus to 
be arranged, prices to be figured out, and information to be tabu- 
lated and sent to each home so that mother and child may work 
out together the items on the menu for the child’s luncheon. 
From these individual sheets, the number of orders for each item 
on the menu to be served to each room must be worked out. 
Then there is the food to be purchased, prepared, and served. 
There are accounts to be kept, and money to be collected and 
balanced with the accounts. Each room chooses some part of the 
work for which it takes complete responsibility. For example, a 
fourth grade room agreed to take charge of the jello dessert for 
the entire school. On the checked menus sent in by the mothers 
there were 535 orders for this dessert. The children in this fourth 
grade room had great fun preparing it. The actual work of mak- 
ing the jello and filling the different room orders was preceded 
by many discussions and much measuring and figuring. The chil- 
dren ascertained the number of servings one large can of jello 
would make, how many cans would be required to fill the order, 
how much water would be needed and what kind and what 
quantity of fruit would be used. At last the day came when the 
jello was to be prepared; individual portions were measured out 
and put aside. The next morning the children counted out the 
orders for each room and delivered them. 

Each room, according to plans made by the children in the 
room, makes a party out of the luncheon. Sometimes they make 
their own place doilies and decorations for the tables or for the 
room. Each child brings his own knife, fork and spoons and 
must place these correctly on the table. The occasion gives 
stimulus for many learnings about selection of balanced luncheons 
from items on the menu, table manners, party courtesies, the 
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serving and handling of food, and carrying on friendly con- 
versation. The Hostess Department took charge of the serving 
of the luncheon, two hostesses being responsible for each room. 
The “furniture movers” saw to it that a serving table was placed 
outside each room. The Courtesy Department devoted its meet- 
ings before the luncheon to discussions of table manners, responsi- 
bility of each one for making the “party” a success and other 
pertinent matters. So our “picnic lunch,” originating for the 
purpose of meeting practical needs in the school and community, 
has proved to be one of the finest socializing activities and one 
of the most vital learning situations arising out of our living to- 
gether at school. This we regard as an essential phase of our 
program of mental hygiene. 


ScHoOoL-CoMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


As the general activities of the school have broken through the 
confining walls of the classrooms, so have our school-community 
activities extended beyond the four walls of the school building 
which in the traditional set-up isolated the school from the 
community. Our school is a part of the life of the community; 
it is not a place of artificial, make-believe life shut off from the 
community for five hours each day. There are vital connections 
between school and community which add color and zest to life 
at the Dever school. Many of our general school activities reach 
out into the community, and some originate there. We have 
mentioned the pageants which started as a part of the school work 
and in their final phases took in the whole community. 

The particular school-community activity that we shall discuss 
here is the landscaping and gardening project which has been 
carried on since the opening of the school five years ago. This 
has proved to be a vital, unifying enterprise rich in creative ex- 
pression and essential learning. Convinced that an appreciation 
of orderliness and beauty is an important part of democratic 
living and that this appreciation could never be built up in the 
children in a barren environment of mud and weeds, this activity 
was one of the first undertaken. With an interest aroused, it was 
not long before individuals and groups assumed responsibility for 
a part in beautifying the’school grounds. Within a year or two 
the mud hole changed into a lawn with trees, shrubs and flower 
gardens. Interest spread into the community and home owners 
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began improving their houses and yards. The parents helped in 
the school gardening. The community is gradually becoming a 
community of cottages and bungalows with attractive lawns and 
gardens. Activities of this kind seem to promote mental health 
and happiness. 

This activity had many ramifications. Among these are in- 
dividual and group — activities, studying of seeds and 
soils, investigation of characteristics of different plants, and the 
holding of a flower and vegetable show in the autumn and an 
iris day in the spring. The last two activities have been carried 
out with full cooperation of school and community. Our annual 
Iris Day has become a tradition and has contributed much to the 
building of a feeling for orderliness and beauty in the school 
and the community. 

The first Iris Day was held after a survey of the community 
showed that the iris was our most common garden flower. There 
were but few varieties of the iris to be found, however. The 
common yellow was most frequently seen; there were few of the 
finer, more attractive irises. Last spring the judges counted 
more than seventy-five varieties on exhibit, many of them beau- 
tiful specimens of the finer and rarer kinds. Several of the parents 
in the community have become iris “specialists” and pride them- 
selves on the varieties they have in their gardens and the fine 
flower specimens they have been able to raise. Iris gardening is a 
splendid hobby, suited for shared experience since the corms 
multiply rapidly. Giving the corms of the finer varieties to a 
child or a neighbor to replace undesirable species increases the 
interest in the iris and in flower gardening in general. 

A by-product of our autumn flower show and our spring iris 
day is the interest that has been created in flower arrangements. 
For these exhibits there is a friendly competition among children, 
parents and teachers in contributing attractive and unique ar- 
rangements. Some of the room groups devote some time to the 
study of color combinations that are pleasing, the relation of 
types and shapes of the vase or container to the kind and the 
arrangement of the flowers, and other pertinent matters. 

Every group in the school and every individual within the 
groups have some part in the planning and carrying out of these 
school-community activities. To show how contributions are 
made by the different groups we shall mention a few examples 
of the work carried on preliminary to our 1940 Iris Day. A fifth 
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grade room with the guidance of the general committee listed 
the various classifications, made colored drawings of each to be 
shown to other groups, made the entry blanks for the various 
classifications, and arranged the award ribbons for the judges. 
A sixth grade room made a special study of flower arrangements 
and on the morning of Iris Day, with the assistance of some of 
the mothers, made corsages of irises and lilies-of-the-valley, one 
of which was presented to each visitor. A seventh grade group 
designed and made the invitations and the programs for Iris Day. 

Another seventh grade group constructed a miniature of the 
school and the school grounds with the landscaping already com- 
pleted. This was supplemented with articles covering the history 
and other interesting facts about the landscaping project. An 
eighth grade class studied the different species of iris and made 
drawings showing the differences in roots, growth characteristics 
and flowers. They also made large colored drawings of twenty- 
five of the most common varieties in neighborhood gardens. An- 
other eighth grade group became interested in the story of the 
iris as found in mythology, history and literature. This interest 
resulted in the dramatization of the story of the iris which was 
made a part of the Iris Day program. Another interesting part 
of this program was a history of a home in the community told 
by the mother as the kodak pictures illustrating the changes i in 
the home and its environment over a period of ten years were 
thrown on the screen. The lessons to be drawn from this in land- 
scaping and home beautification were many. We have given here 
but a small part of the many activities growing out of our garden- 
ing project but they are sufficient to illustrate just how the in- 
dividual, school and community interests may form the basis for 
a democratic, educational program. 

There are two vital factors in our living together at school 
that we must mention lest some may think that our educational 
program consists of drifting along without plan or purpose. The 
first of these is the faculty meeting and how it is related to these 
general activities and the learnings to be gained from them. 
Take, for instance, Iris Day which we have been discussing. At 
the first faculty meeting of the spring semester this was among 
the various activities discussed. No definite plans were made, 
but outcomes to be desired and potential learning possibilities 
were discussed. A list of the work which might be involved was 
made. The next step was the taking of this tentative list of work 
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or activities to the children, discussing the matter with them, 
encouraging them to offer suggestions, and then making tentative 
choice of the kind of activities and responsibilities they con- 
sidered best to carry on. The next faculty meeting was devoted 
to a discussion of reports brought from the classrooms, recom- 
mendations made on the basis of these reports and further elabora- 
tion of plans and possibilities. Thus the activity progressed and 
was guided by flexible plans based on the inter-change of ideas 
brought from the classrooms to the faculty meeting. 

The second important factor is acquainting parents with the 
work carried out within the classrooms—how it is done and why. 
In order to accomplish this, in addition to the general school open 
house days, each room has on open house day when the mothers 
are invited by the children to visit their rooms. Sometimes the 
work carried on is in response to a request from some parent or it 
may be some special work in which the teacher thinks the parents 
may be interested. Sometimes each child gives a talk about some 
part of the work in which he is especially interested. After 45 
minutes or an hour, the children leave the room to go to assembly 
or gym, and the parents and the teacher hold an open forum. 
This provides an opportunity to discover for themselves how 
learning takes place in a democratic atmosphere. 

Thus, the school actually is a part of real life, the connecting 
link between the social life as carried on in the right kind of 
homes and the larger community life in which all citizens should 
participate. We believe that the democratic way of life is not 
so much a form of living as it is a feeling for living. This feeling 
for living in the democratic way can be built up in our children 
only through giving them the opportunity of living in homes, 
schools and communities which provide for the development of 
understandings and for the exercising of free choice and self 
direction under the friendly guidance of parents and teachers 
who themselves have a feeling for living in the democratic way. 
Prejudices based on racial and nationality differences must not 
be permitted to develop. Freedom must not give way to license. 
Free choice must be followed by the responsibility of following 
through—completing the job. Self direction, as it is increasingly 
developed under the wise guidance of parents and teachers, must 
result in self control, moral discipline and compelling ideals. 
These qualities are not only the basis for democratic life; they 
are essential in a wholesome, hygienic life pattern. 
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It is clear that the goal toward which we are aiming in our 
school life and the process for attaining this goal are one and the 
same thing—a high level of wholesome democratic living where 
the only limitations to individual and group freedom are the 
considerations for the freedom of other individuals and other 
groups, and the responsibility each must take in sharing fairly 
in the work to be done and in the contributions essential to con- 
tinous growth. The level of living toward which we aim is not 
static. Hence we never arrive at the end, but we are always on 
the way—moving toward our goal which expands and grows 
larger as we approach it. 








CHAPTER XII 


SOME PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS 


Lou LaBrantr AND Marcaret WILLIs 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Obio 


Educational literature for the last decade or two has con- 
tained frequent references to the whole child and as frequently, 
reminders that this whole child goes to school. Implicit fre- 
quently has been the belief that home experiences also form a 
unifying, integrated whole, and that school programs do the 
same. In consequence, our major problem is to bring them to- 
gether and to render them effective as reciprocally responsible 
agencies. Although the writers of these pages would in no event 
desire to weaken any effort of the school to take cognizance of 
home experiences, nor of the home to consider what happens in 
school, they wish to point out that the school itself is frequently 
a disintegrating factor. Setting up adjustment officers, or de- 
veloping individual teachers who will be understanding and 
sympathetic sometimes proves desirable, but alone each is in- 
complete and inadequate—analogous to maintaining public 
health through nurses, doctors, and summer camps without con- 
cern for sanitation, housing, or food supply. Unless the curric- 
ulum and the procedures within courses are devised to promote 
healthful mental development our schools will find their work 
piecemeal rather than constructive. 

Certainly most of us who teach have but an elementary knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene and are often mere meddlers with serious 
behavior problems. The practices to be described in this section 
have been directed by classroom teachers who make no claims 
of being psychologists or specialists, but who recognize as im- 
portant the four simple statements which follow: 

(1) That some sense of security must be given each child. 
This concerns his success in such individual undertakings as draw- 
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ing or painting a picture, adding a column of figures, or making 
a Clay object, as well as his success in making friends and securing 
recognition from his group. We insist that the child who con- 
stantly sees himself with half-finished problems, incorrect an- 
swers, partially completed papers, with pottery which falls to 
pieces, or pictures he does not like, is confused and thwarted; 
moreover, we assert that despite neat classroom products, high 
marks, and clever written work, the child who lacks friends he 
respects is also thwarted and forced to make undesirable adjust- 
ments. 

(2) That personal problems arising in family or school situa- 
tions are frequently of such a nature that they take precedence 
over all others and block progress until they are met. 

(3) That increasing knowledge of himself and his own role 
is essential if the child is to develop independence. For example, 
the adolescent, faced with his own changing body and growing 
desires, must have comparably extending knowledge if he is to 
make sound adjustment in an adult world which is increasingly 
complex, stimulating, and demanding. 

(4) That normal development means gradually assuming an 
adult role and growing independence of the family. In a society 
where the home frequently has few personal ties to the com- 
munity, this transition is difficult, and too often tensions result 
in the child’s complete dependence upon the home or in his 
rejection of it. 

To deal with these problems only in the school without regard 
for the home often merely complicates the situation. The writers 
are therefore concerned with a comprehensive program which 
has been developed to further rather than to thwart wholesome 
personal growth. The illustrations are chosen from first hand 
experience or observation where the classroom provides a social 
situation conducive to mental health. Freedom on the part of the 
teacher to select appropriate experiences and materials is stressed. 
The reader, however, should keep in mind that all the examples 
cited are within a larger setting which permits wholesome re- 
sults to transpire. In the schools described, pupils are not given 
figure, letter, or rank ratings. To set up as a goal satisfaction in 
accomplishment, and then to rate that accomplishment by arbi- 
tary marks frequently defeats the purpose. For a mark or rank, 
by its very nature, ignores an essential to mental hygiene: the 
recognition of individual variations. Even a superficial knowledge 
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of growth includes an understanding of the fact that children 
at given age levels vary in height, weight, beauty, muscular co- 
ordination, and sex maturity. A highly competive system of 
athletics, ignoring the child who most needs assistance, is incom- 
patible with the type of education here described. As now set up 
eligibility rules may easily disqualify the boy whose best per- 
formance is in sports, and all too often encourage deceit on his 
part and that of his teachers. Academic learning becomes a 
means to another end, and a whole series of false values is thus 
set up. Within such unwholesome settings, fears, subterfuge, and 
unsocial attitudes frequently result. A sports program designed 
to offer satisfaction and participation for all is an important ele- 
ment in a wholesome curriculum. 

These considerations of grades and athletics are but two of 
many which any school faculty will find basic to a program 
designed to promote mental health. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SECURITY 


Although many arguments concerning “integration” (often 
without any clear concept as to what is integrated) have been 
responsible for the unified studies or core curriculum, the core 
curriculum seems justified from the standpoint of mental hygiene. 
Whatever the particular content, time allotment, or staff assign- 
ment, there is great advantage in providing a unit or course 
which offers every child these opportunities: some piece of work 
adapted to his capacities; a piece of work suited to his most im- 
mediate needs; a piece of work from which he may gain not only 
his own but group respect and approval; and temporary freedom 
during initial steps of adjustment from types of work which 
prove frustrating. 

It is easy to rationalize concerning any curriculum, and many 
teachers insist that equal freedom may be found within organized 
subject-matter areas. True, the teacher of English may permit 
a child to write his own theme in his own way. The fact remains, 
however, that the limitations of the special area are frequently 
much greater than those of a more general study. An infinite 
number of possible experiences may make a particular subject 
very disagreeable or difficult for a particular child. Every teacher 
knows of poor readers so handicapped in every language situa- 
tion as to be embarrassed and blocked; of children whose hand- 
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writing makes written composition a nightmare; of others whose 
initial experiences with arithmetic were so unhappy as to cul- 
minate in fears, errors, and stubborn inactivity. An illustration 
follows: 

Paul G. (grade 7), an Italian boy whose parents spoke Italian 
in the home, was a slow reader, refused to talk before the class. 
and by hard struggle could produce three or four lines of dubious 
prose in an hour. Patently he lost confidence in the value of the 
language period. Transferred to a school where the daily pro- 
gram centered around “unified studies” he became concerned 
with a study of plant and animal growth. Taking care of the 
incubator, where the class gathered daily to study the stages of 
embryonic development in an incubated egg, he grew in self- 
confidence. It so happened that on the day when the eggs 
hatched, he was in charge. The instructors will long remember 
how suddenly this child, silent for months save for muttered 
answers or whispers, ran shouting for them to come, laughed at 
the emerging chicks, and hastily and successfully recorded the 
event for later report to the class. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that no sudden thrusting of the child into a responsible 
situation had been in the least successful in making him take 
leadership. A large situation in which fears were removed and 
in which there was no immediate insistence upon his doing the 
kinds of work he did so badly, gradually established confidence 
in his own handiwork and established ‘his place in the group. 

An illustration of a very different type emphasizes the truth 
that a program of this kind applies to the superior student. 
Matthew was a very brilliant boy (Binet I. Q. 170) who experi- 
enced no competition in his twelfth grade class. Several factors 
had led him to avoid his classmates. Although bright and good 
looking he was self-conscious with girls. Caring little for group 
sports (except tennis), he had fewer shared interests than most 
boys. Further success in academic subjects could not give him 
the status he needed with classmates. An understanding science 
staff arranged, however, that the work of installing a school 
broadcasting system might extend his work in physics. The re- 
sulting system was easily criticized by other students although 
the general values of the project to the school were recognized by 
everyone. The brilliant achievement of this boy, which everyone 
realized could have been reached by no one else in the school, was 
thus directed toward a social end rather than toward building 
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up increased egocentric tendencies and anti-social attitudes. 

It should be noted that such an adjustment may readily be 
blocked by a system of grades, ranking, or prizes which requires 
all students to compete on a supposedly uniform basis. 

The case of Martha ( grade 8) is further illustrative. Combin- 
ing superior ability with unusual advantages, Martha easily out- 
shone her classmates and became lonesome, over-eager for recog- 
nition. A study of housing led students to see the desirability of 
a local slum clearance project and the need for explaining its 
relation to crime and disease prevention. The class decided to 
write and present a play. Here Martha, frequently working 
alone, was able to revise and unify the group-prepared script, 
and contributed enormously to the success of the play. Because 
all the others participated, and her work was not obvious, im- 
proved understandings resulted and Martha found not only ample 
demands on her ability but friendly cooperation and recognition 
as well. So successful was the experience that the instructor was 
able to help the girl understand the value of inconspicuous leader- 
ship, thereby enabling the child to do her best work and bring 
out the best in others without entailing jealousy or misunder- 
standing. Martha gained in understanding of both herself and 
others. 

Status is always recognized as extremely important for the 
healthy adjustment of the individual, but schools have been slow 
to explore the implications of status in terms of democratic 
philosophy. For his own personal development and for genuine 
experience in and understanding of democratic relationships it 
seems clear that every child should have many experiences of 
successful group enterprises in which he takes pride and to which 
he has made some unique contribution according to his abilities. 
In areas which are ordinarily extra-curricular, such as sports and 
dramatics, such values are generally claimed and_ probably 
achieved for those participating. The attempt to spread them 
to the whole student body by enlisting “school spirit” in support 
of such enterprises is of more vine J validity. Group success 


values, on the other hand, are seldom attached to traditional 
curricular activities because in such activities the individuals are 
generally pitted against each other, and the group exists only in 
the physical sense of individuals gathered 1 in one place. Some- 
times, indeed, a genuine group spirit develops in Opposition to 
the teacher, and always in a competitive situation some remnants 
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of mutual help persist, in spite of the efforts of the teacher to 
suppress “cheating.” Such types of group spirit and success fur- 
nish rather dubious education. 

To what extent the schools merely reflect the successes and 
failures of American society in its attempts at effective coopera- 
tion is not so important at this juncture as the recognition of 
some of the lessons of a world crisis for our education and our 
society. One of the challenges which totalitarian systems throw 
to democracy is that of enlisting the active and enthusiastic 
allegiance of youth. Fascist and communist youth find security 
through submission to discipline, through active work for pre- 
determined ends, through membership in groups in which the 
individual is very little and the group much. Democracy holds 
a different notion of the relationship between the individual and 
the group. The success of a group whose aims and methods he 
has helped to plan and carry out builds up the individual as an 
individual, gives him an emotional realization of the tremendous 
increase of effectiveness which cooperation brings and of the 
rewards and responsibilities which go with it. Democracy values 
positive contributions of all kinds and all sizes, prizes the differ- 
ences between individuals, and considers such differences in 
determining ends. 

A single example will illustrate this point. The annual Christ- 
mas program includes the work of every student enrolled in the 
high school. Previous to the final performance a large committee 
decorates the entire building. Bert was very small for his age, 
and found great difficulty with all phases of academic work, but 
succeeded rather well in the industrial arts shop. He suggested 
placing a lighted star on the front of the school building. For 
two weeks he worked zealously, permitted by teachers to finish 
his star at the expense of mathematics and English. When at last 
it blinked forth his pride was overwhelming. The lighted emblem 
compensated for Bert’s previous ignominious role. Most impor- 
tant, it was a factor in a large undertaking, and he, its maker, was 
essential. The effect was noticeable later in all his school relations. 

The experience of democratic planning and participation in 
our schools should not be elective or extra-curricular. A demo- 
cratic school must have room for many voluntary interest groups 
with a large measure of’ pupil direction, but the core of the 
curriculum where we have the unselected working groups, must 
offer experiences in democracy if we are to give children the best 
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conditions for healthy emotional development. Every child must 
learn to plan with and work with an unselected group of other 
individuals whose abilities and interests must be considered. He 
must learn to seek his own satisfactions within a group frame- 
work and to consider, at the same time, the satisfactions of others. 
He must discover, no matter how little or great his own abilities, 
that an integrated group can achieve successes much greater and 
more satisfying than those of any one individual, and that the 
greatest joy in his own achievements comes as he contributes to 
the group and is appreciated as a member of it. 

An interesting demonstration of the effect of group success 
upon individuals was furnished by a ninth grade class at the end 
of the school year. The members had nearly three years of 
successful working experiences behind them when, six weeks 
before the end of the year, they decided to revive the school 
literary magazine, and publish an issue devoted to the creative 
writing of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The two lower 
grades participated in the selection of material and illustrations, 
but the hardest work—getting subscriptions, selecting and pur- 
chasing paper, arranging for linotyping, reading proof, and doing 
the actual printing—was carried by the ninth grade. Actually 
they would have preferred to do all the work, and accepted the 
help of the others because they recognized that all should par- 
ticipate. The table of contents lists the stories and their authors, 
and records that the magazine was published by the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. But it never occurred to the editors or 
illustrators or printers or business managers to put their names 
down for any credit. The oral appreciation of the group for hard 
work well done was so sincere and the generosity of leaders in 
sharing credit so genuine that the year ended with deep satisfac- 
tion for all concerned. Such concentration on the task at hand 
as an end, rather than as a means of self-promotion, and pride, 
both in the result and how it was achieved, are important as 
training for happy and effective living in a democratically co- 
operative society. 


ProspLtemMs WuicuH TAKE PRECEDENCE 


Basic to the matter of meeting a child’s needs is the oppor- 
tunity to attack directly the problem which is most important. 
Peter, for example, was edgy, irritable, frequently quarrelsome 
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with other boys, over-eager to prove he had done well. Study 
of his history showed that until Peter was in the second grade 
he had in his home a feeble-minded brother. In the ninth grade 
Peter became intensely concerned with this experience, suddenly 
beginning to worry for fear he carried some taint and should 
never marry. The question was terrifying to the boy just reach- 
ing maturity. Superficial assurances did not satisfy him. Con- 
sequently, while the rest of the class went ahead with a study of 
the industrial revolution he was permitted to study about in- 
heritance. Under the guidance of a psychologist to whom he was 
sent he read simple materials carefully until he learned that he 
had nothing to fear. After thus regaining confidence, he returned 
to his regular study with interest and success. 

Lest the reader should assume that the foregoing examples are 
attempts to set up a “core” course as a cure-all, it should be made 
clear that flexibility of the program and consistency in recogniz- 
ing child needs rather than a fixed form are advocated. In an 
English course the students in their free reading consistently fell 
back upon simple adventure stories. Analysis of the situation led 
the instructor to believe that lack of knowledge about their own 
development was making these young people fearful of frank 
adult books. Their difficulty was personal rather than literary. 
Another group might have met the situation by seeking informa- 
tion in salacious magazines; these particular students retreated, so 
far at least as books reported at school were concerned, to the 
safe areas of sea stories and medieval adventure. The teacher 
consequently recommended books such as Keliher’s Life and 
Growth, Grabbe’s We Call It Human Nature, and Maclean’s 
Knowing Yourself and Others. Following this reading and 
pertinent group and individual conferences, the nature of the 
general reading advanced rapidly into adult materials. Whether 
the course thus substituted is called English, core, science, or 
guidance is unimportant; the significant thing is that the general 
school program is sufficiently free that without criticism the 
teacher may meet the problems as they appear. The problem here 
was not, of course, one of reading per se. It was one much deeper, 
that of freeing youngsters through accurate knowledge and 
sufficient verbalization to enable them to understand themselves 
and develop without dangerous inhibitions and fears. 

It should be noted that in many of our curricula in read- 
ing, censorship of books recommended has enforced rather than 
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removed a sense of guilt concerning natural interests and sex 
drives. Other things being equal books avoiding a frank treatment 
of sex have been chosen in preference to those dealing frankly. 
The implied condemnation has not only given young people a 
sense of guilt concerning normal behavior, but has made dis- 
covery and remedy of this sense difficult. 


GIVING THE STUDENT UNDERSTANDING OF HIMSELF 


Further illustrations from a flexible program may show its 
advantages in dealing with a variety of personal adjustment 
problems. 

A group of seventh grade children studying the foods of their 
city learned that as individuals they knew or liked only a few of 
the foods available. A simple explanation of association and con- 
ditioning amused the children but led them to change habits and 
attitudes in the school lunchroom. Although ability to eat many 
foods is, of course, an advantage, larger values were involved. 
The knowledge thus gained paved the way for later study of 
race, political and religious prejudices, devices of propaganda, 
and other matters in which emotional conditioning is a factor. 
The children learned to question what they had considered 
“natural” and “instinctive” reactions. 

A similar group, discussing a trip to the packing house as part 
of a social studies project, reported that three hundred “cows” 
were butchered each day. Seeing this as an important language 
problem the English teacher discussed the matter, developing 
with the children the meaning and use of cow, bull, steer, heifer, 
calf, castrate, breed; ram, ewe, sheep, lamb; capon, cock, ben, etc. 
Later study of reproduction was easier through use of this 
vocabulary. 

An eighth grade boy, writing about an ideal life, gave evidence 
that he had an elaborate dream world. Accepting this as a matter 
of usual experience the teacher asked for brief descriptions of 
other dream worlds. Every pupil gave some response; many con- 
tributed considerable detail. Verbalization of the experience, of 
course, minimized danger that the dream world would be an 
unwholesome retreat. Important for immediate wholesome at- 
titudes toward themselves, and for general understanding of 
human nature, was the discovery that such experiences are 
common, 
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Discussing why they enjoyed certain books, pupils in the 
eighth grade mentioned horror, “bloodiness.” Careful handling 
by the teacher resulted in frankness on this point by many, and 
gave an opportunity not only to recommend variety but to dis- 
cover pupils most in need of wholesome, active outlets, warm 
friendships and other remedial means. Without attempting the 
role of psychiatrist the teacher of English holds, through a free 
writing and wide reading program, unusual opportunity to dis- 
cover tensions, family conflicts, and dream worlds; through 
reading records in which a student feels free to record all he 
reads, a clue to his fears as well as to his interests. In most classes 
we will find the girl who enjoys only Cinderella stories, the boy 
who avoids romance and adult relations, the student who reads 
too much (often praised as a superior student when he should 
be recognized as socially maladjusted), the youngster vainly 
trying all sorts of books as he seeks guidance, and the one reading 
salacious material when he needs Frank informative books. All 
of these problems call for more than remediation within one 
class; they demand a much wider program. 

When class and teacher plan work cooperatively students learn 
increasingly to recognize that personalities, motives, backgrounds 
and experiences are continuing factors which affect every situa- 
tion. Only out of such understanding can come genuine respect 
for human personality and the tolerance for socially enriching 
differences which is one of the marks of civilization. Examples 
of this are extremely varied, and perhaps the point can be best 
illustrated by indicating something of the range of its application. 

John, entering a new school in the seventh grade, was a 
voracious reader and a strong student in the conventional sense. 
He seized every occasion to correct his classmates in as humiliat- 
ing a fashion as possible, and his relations with them were corre- 
spondingly bad. When the boy was made to realize in conferences 
why he was taking pleasure in the mistakes of others, he was 
intelligent enough to change his approach. He was not imme- 
diately accepted by the others, but the antagonism toward him 
lessened and in the course of the year disappeared. Meanwhile 
he became the close friend of a brilliant but very shy and in- 
hibited boy, Tom. By the end of the eighth grade both John and 
Tom had so far overcome’ their difficulties that they were very 
happy in the group. In the ninth grade a new boy entered the 
class, an extreme case of the same sort of emotional problems 
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which they had faced. John and Tom very quickly became his 
friends and defenders, and gave him understanding help in meet- 
ing his difficulties. They even wrote out lists of suggestions for 
the teachers which they brought in to discuss with the grade 
counselor. One of these lists follows: 


Get Bill to sit with us, and away from Glenn in Math. 

Get him to have more Math. 

Stop help and forcing from home. Especially stop forc- 

ing to go to Sat. dances. 

4. Find out about home life. See what he does after school 
and if he attends enough shows. See if he goes to bed 
plenty early for this would help his nervousness, and 
get him to listen to more radio programs. 

5. Get Bill to get a decent notebook. Also get Mr. S. to 
show him how to take notes. 

6. Get him a science problem preferably, but above all he 
must be interested in his problem. Also get him to do 
extra work in science that he is interested in, that is also 
combined with Math and Industrial Arts. 

7. Get this lunch room problem straightened out. 

8. Get him interested in gym especially in exercises which 
he is good at. 

g. Get him started giving reports in front of friends who 
know the report before it’s given. 

10. Get Bill a girl. 

11. Get all this done as fast and as much as possible. 

12. Get Bill to go to a private dance unforced which is so 

prearranged that no one will kid him and it will all seem 

very real. 


we Noe 
oae-p . 


The fact that the curriculum is not fixed means that the class 
situation is readily responsive to the social stimuli which children 
bring into the school. This is not likely to mean that classes study 
crime because a sensational murder case is in the headlines, but it 
will probably mean that the public discussion incident to the 
initiation of a slum clearance project, will result in studies of 
housing at a number of different grade levels. It means that the 
arrival of “Mamba’s Daughters” or “Hamlet” on the local stage 
is significant to the school even if no classes at the moment are 
studying negro problems, the drama, or the sixteenth century. 
Out of the compound of the varied backgrounds, information 
and interests of the students and teachers grows an increasingly 
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comprehensive understanding of the community in its wider 
sense, and the process of education goes on for teachers as well 
as for students. No academic ivory tower can stand long against 
the constant beating of an insistent adolescent demand to under- 
stand the world about him. 

Such an attempt at understanding rules out immediately abso- 
lute truth and final answers. Children find adults disagreeing 
vigorously with one another, and the question of motives, back- 
ground and conditioning must be examined in the attempt to 
evalute opinions and resolve differences. In such a climate the 
teacher himself can afford to be a person and to state his opinions 
and prejudices frankly, since no student is under any compulsion 
to agree with him. 


GRADUAL GROWTH OF INDEPENDENCE 


As an institution the school is of major importance in the 
child’s gradual separation from the home. His very entrance into 
school 1s usually a large step. By degrees he transfers much of his 
allegiance to his age-group found at school. 

Group responsibilities are wholesome steps in this growing up 
process. School clubs, class-room responsibilities, a share in plan- 
ning the undertakings of the curriculum—all are valuable. It is 
necessary for the school to see that independence from the home 
becomes more than revolt, that it becomes the undertaking of a 
social role of significance. Only thus can the child retain the 
sense of security essential to wholesome growth and at the same 
time withdraw from over-intimacy with his parents. 

Teachers are easily led to believe parents incompetent when 
youngsters confide in teachers rather than in father or mother. 
No such interpretation should be made. Students need new at- 
tachments with adults and our present lack of community rela- 
tionships makes the teacher the logical person for such transfer. 
For this reason the teacher is wise to accept the role easily and 
naturally, and not be unduly flattered. Although teacher- -hygiene 
is not the topic of this chapter, it may be well to point out that 
in any program dealing intimately with the lives of youngsters 
a teacher must first be sure that his own interests are rich and 
varied and that he is not using his pupils’ problems and con- 
fidences as means of building up his own self-esteem. 

Students can learn to understand their parents. Nothing helps 
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more in growth toward emotional adulthood than recognition 
by a child that his own parents are people who have points of 
view based on their individual experiences. Parental plans and 
desires inevitably affect the objectives of the school and the child. 
and neither unquestioning submission nor revolt offers an intel- 
ligent adjustment. Teachers and parents and child have an obliga- 
tion to search for mutual understanding; even if it cannot be 
wholly reached the student gains in individual stature and in 
personal integration from a recognition of the limits upon his 
freedom of action which are imposed by the rights and habits 
of other people. Even such a matter as parents who lie awake 
when the children are out at night may become a means for 
understanding and growth if the teacher is wise. The simple ex- 
planation that parents, through the years when the children are 
young, must habituate themselves to listening for coughs and 
calls and feverish tossings makes clear why they continue to 
sleep lightly in later years. Young people who are critical and 
rebellious can be led to substitute understanding for emotion, 
thus taking a step toward adulthood and an ultimate reversal of 
roles. Explanation rather than exploitation of the students’ con- 
fidence is the teacher’s responsibility. 


SUMMARY 


The demands, then, upon a school program are severe if it is 
to contribute fully to the mental health of all the children living 
in a democratic society. Of necessity the school is influenced by 
the poverty along some lines and the richness along others of the 
particular social milieu in which it operates. It deals with chil- 
dren from ideal homes and from those that are woefully deficient. 
It includes the whole range of interests and abilities. Yet there 
are certain general needs which the school can strive to meet 
for all children, giving whatever emphasis is needed in any par- 
ticular case. 

Every child needs to be free from emotional blocks, whether 
they have arisen from reading disability, family difficulties, ex- 
cessive weight, or any of the myriad causes which set up dis- 
turbances in children. No matter how remote their origin, schools 
must recognize that such blocks hamper or inhibit learning and 
warp personalities. 

The next point is very closely related to this. The child must 
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learn frankly to evaluate and accept himself, with no false 
modesty or delusions of grandeur. This acceptance must not 
be static but dynamic; it involves an understanding of growth 
and development, of purposive change which proceeds from 
a known point in terms 3 a plan leading toward a desired goal. 

An important part of his understanding of and acceptance of 
himself is his understanding and acceptance of his sex role, and 
of the opposite sex. The fears, insecurities, and misunderstand- 
ings of children in regard to sex are so well concealed that fre- 
quently teachers in conventional schools are quite unaware of 
them, but the psychologists give such problems an importance 
which class-room evidence fully bears out, if the teacher is 
awake to it. 

Sex knowledge is only one phase, though to the adolescent 
often the dominant one, of moving toward adulthood. A child 
needs increasing independence in thinking and in making deci- 
sions, more mature responsibilities, more situations in which he 
must determine when he needs advice and seek it out, rather 
than having it thrust upon him. 

Finally, the child needs an understanding of human motives 
and reactions, and a happy adjustment to a group with which 
he knows how to work and how to play. Among the rewarding 
experiences which come to one deeply concerned with mental 
health and happy adjustment of children is that of finding them 
thoughtfully and intelligently helping each other, and frequently 
giving very sound suggestions as to what the teachers might do. 

A social setting adapted to furthering mental hygiene is within 
the reach of ordinary teachers, and calls for no elaborate equip- 
ment. It does include opportunity for the teacher to give each 
child a task commensurate with his nature, and abilities; oppor- 
tunity to deal with whatever needs to be done; opportunity for 
wholesome social relations. From the teacher himself it demands 
sincerity, sympathy, and maturity. 








CHAPTER XIII 


A LIBRARIAN CONTRIBUTES TO MENTAL 
HEALTH—“I WROTE A POEM TODAY” 


PHYLLIS FENNER 
Manbassett, N.Y. 


In the library late one afternoon, a boy sat opposite me at 
the table. Waiting until I was very busy he shyly said: “I wrote 
a poem today. It was about April.” I stopped work and looked 
up into an embarrassed face. “W hy, that’s fine,” I said, “have 
you a copy of it with you?” “No,” rather pleased, “but I could 
write it down for you.’ ’ Thereupon he wrote his four lines upon 
the back of a catalog card. It was not much of a poem. Charles 
was not an up-to-average boy, but he got a great satisfaction out 
of his poem. 

At the door of the library one noon, Teddy, a blackeyed nine 
year old, stuck a wad of paper into my hand. It had on it what 
he later told me was a “swing poem.” That was only the begin- 
ning of Teddy’s poetry. Almost daily he stuck wads of paper 
into my hand, and later he came to sing them to me. One day he 
said, “You know, I inherited my writing.” I showed surprise and 
said “Why who writes in your family, Teddy?” “My mother,” 
he replied, “She wrote a college cheer once.” His poems had 
rhythm. They always rhymed. They were indeed “swing poems.” 


I’ve heard Bach’s music long enough 
And Mozart’s minuets, what stuff! 
But there is one thing I can’t razz, 
Jazz, jazz, jazz. . . 


was one of his first ones. He even did one about sin and gin and 

other things that rhymed. But obviously Teddy was getting a 

great satisfaction out of his writing. And did he have the admira- 

tion of the other children! Frankly, I never thought Teddy 

would be a poet. It appears that through writing he was making 

up for some deficiencies. He was a slight little fellow who longed 
188 
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to play football but was unable to. He compensated by his 

“swing poems.” But I was wrong about his ability as a poet for 
now at twelve Teddy does quite mature things, show1 ing his 
childishness often in the expressions, but his use of words is good. 
One of his recent ones 


High above the sandy beaches 
Nestling ’gainst the rolling sea 
Stands rock of silent ; ages 
Tall and sullen majesty. . 


He is coming on, and he no longer needs to compensate. He is 
a good tennis player and is much admired in many other ways 
by his group. 


WE SrarTepD A MAGAZINE 


There were so many children bringing me poems, stories, 
drawings, expressions of all kinds, that it worried me. What a 
shame that there was no place to use these things. What a shame 
that there was no legitimate excuse for those who, no doubt, 
wished to express themselves, but needed an incentive. The 
mechanical process of writing is so difficult, for having to copy, 
correct, and rewrite in ink makes any writing drudgery. I wanted 
something that would be the children’s own, managed by the 
children, edited by the children, belonging to them alone. | 
talked it over with Teddy and some of the others. And so our 
magazine, Flyin’ High, came into being. It has served our purpose 
admirably and it has, beyond my farthest imagination, become 
the children’s own. How often when we start a thing we have 
but one simple idea, and, without our knowing it, our idea spreads 
and spreads in value and meaning until to our own surprise we 
find that something we had thought of as just for fun turns into 
something with many values not even suspected by us in the 
beginning. And so it was with Flyin’ High. 

I suspected that there were many children, who would like 
to write and draw and do other things, who could only be 
reached through the whole group. A meeting was held to discuss 
the idea of the magazine. The idea was so popular that we had 
to hold the meeting in the auditorium instead of the library. 
Then we had a real editor tell us about a magazine, its policy, 
and how one must decide in the beginning what it is to stand for. 
Interest was at fever heat. 
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Then there were the tryouts for editors. Boys and girls told 
what kind of editors they wished to be and what they thought 
those particular editors’ duties should be. The tryouts were very 
revealing. One Tom Shea wrote as follows: “A chief editor 
should know how to write stories and have a touch of poetry. 
He shouldn’t allow too much gun play in his stories. He should 
see the sunny side.” Any editor might learn from Tom. And 
Teddy. Well, Teddy was so afraid he would not be chosen to 
be a poetry editor, and so afraid he would not be a good sport 
if he were not chosen, that he worked himself up into a lather. 
He wrote a very mature dissertation on what a poetry editor 
should be. In points one and two he explained that a poetry 
editor should know how to write poetry and know how to judge 
it. Said Teddy, “An editor shouldn’t judge poetry by the kind 
he writes himself. For instance, if he writes ‘swing poetry’ and 
someone hands in a sad poem he mustn’t judge it by his own.” 
Very mature and well thought out. But the final statement was 
very revealing. “A poetry editor shouldn’t be jealous,” he ended. 

Our first editor’s meeting was very thrilling. We talked ex- 
citedly of the policy of the magazine and to my joy it was 
dedicated to “good stories and good poems.” Purely and simply 
we wanted a magazine that other children would want to read. 
Then we looked at many magazines to see what the arrangement 
was, what came first, what departments they had, and so on. 
And the children made an important discovery. The ages of the 
authors were not under their stories. They discovered also that 
stories were not run straight through but a few pages of one, and 
then another story started, and the first story was continued 
throughout the magazine. We learned much from examining the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Good Housekeeping, and many others. 
Ours was to be a literary magazine, not just a newspaper. We 
talked of processes of printing, how to make the cover (we were 
to make many mistakes but we learned by doing), and we de- 
cided on the different departments we would have: a hobby 
page, stamp page, humor page, “Our Contributors” column. The 
children were to do all of the choosing and correcting of stories 
and poems. 

After the first editor’s meeting a boy rushed past me in the 
hall. I was about to remonstrate with him for almost knocking 
me down but he shouted back at me, “I’ve got a story in my 
head. I’m hurrying home to write it down before I forget it.” 
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What could I say? I am glad my remonstrance stuck in my 
throat. 

We installed an old ballot box inside the library door for the 
contributions (and there it has remained all of the time for three 
years except once a year when we lend it back to the town for 
the annual school meeting). It is padlocked. Only the Editor-in- 
Chief has the key. The material is confidential. Little children 
with tiny scraps of paper. Little children with fat stories “Too 
fat to go into the box” because their stories are written with a 
word here and a word there in large printing. Boys with pretty 
bad Pony Express yarns signed “Lone Rider” (and how the 
children admire one who can write a story like that). Children 
with puzzles. Girls and boys with poems and some with some- 
thing as one little girl said, “I don’t know if it is a poem or a 
story.” All put their contributions in. I was afraid the interest 
would not last over the summer (we began in April), but upon 
the first day of school in the fall there were so many asking when 
Flyin’ High was going to come out that my fears were for- 
gotten. I do not need to worry now. Stuff comes in all of the 
time, not just before an issue is to come out. A very little boy 
called across the street to me the other day, “Is it too late to 
put a story in Flyin’ High?” “Why didn’t you get it in earlier?” 
I shouted back. “I just thought of one,” he replied. The maga- 
zine is an established part of our life now. It is more the children’s 
own than I had ever imagined it could be. It has taken patience 
and restraint to keep hands off at times, but it is terribly impor- 
tant to keep hands off. 

We have about sixty contributors in each number. That covers 
many fields, art, story writers, poetry writers, writers of articles 
(we have had articles on everything from baseball to hook 
worm). Besides the contributors, we have many children who 
have a really vital interest in the mechanical side of the maga- 
zine, and many of these children become interested later in creat- 
ing something for it. 

We are very proud of our magazine. It is often printed badly, 
but the important thing is the writing for it and the spirit behind 
it. The children do like the stories. I don’t know of anything 
that is more heartwarming than to see a child sit down with a 
pile of old copies to read a continued story, or to have one child 
say to another, “I liked your story.” 

To see the editors at work is an unforgettable experience. 
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The stories and poems are read individually, usually a group of 
three or four are working at the same table. Each reads the stories 
and makes comments on the manuscripts and initials his com- 
ments. Such expressions as “Lowsey” and “Exelent” are often 
seen. Sometimes one finds “Very, very good.” Sometimes “ter- 
rible.” But always the comments are frank, and there are few 
signs of their having been influenced by the opinions of the 
other editors. When all of the editors have had a chance to read 
and comment they go through and pick out the ones that have 
received good comments. 

The magazine has been a joy right straight through. Some- 
times when the time approaches to choose material I have felt 
discouraged, for it seems there is nothing original, nothing par- 
ticularly interesting or revealing. But when I begin to examine 
it, I find I am wrong. There i is always something exciting if no 
more than an expression “a pine tree three middle sized step 
ladders high.” And so it goes. 


Tuey ALL WRITE AND Grow 


After we had been running Flyin’ High for a year the psychol- 
ogist praised it as a real contribution toward understanding chil- 
dren. I had been so immersed in our one simple idea of “good 
poems and good stories” that I had not thought farther. Other 
people began to speak of various important things in connection 
with it. I began to hear what it had done for particular children. 
And then I began to think a bit for myself. And now I can stand 
off and examine it and find new values for myself. 

The very publishing of the magazine is of untold value. It is 
the one thing in which all classes cooperate and have a common 
interest. In the choosing of the material, in the printing, in the 
editor’s meetings, children from all grades, from different sec- 
tions of grades meet together with one common purpose. It is 
interesting to note the phases the children go through. When 
they are little they wish to print by themselves. When they are 
older they work out efficient schemes together. Children learn 
to work together and yet learn to think and judge for them- 
selves in spite of what others think. 

In the judging of material and its selection one sees the transit 
from concern only for self to the mature step of being tolerant 
of opinions of others. The editors look at a manuscript handed 
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in by a little child and say, “Pretty good for a little kid.” They 
have reached quite a height when they reach that stage. It is 
interesting to me that children almost always recognize good 
things and they are very strong in their praise, but they do not 
always know ‘bad things. The boy who can write an Indian 
story, good or bad, is admired, and the editors mark “Exelent” 
all over his manuscript. 

From the point of view of the children whose stories are criti- 
cized, it has its value also. Children learn to take criticism, learn 
to be good sports, learn to persist, and try again and again. It is 
interesting to watch a child’s development from the point where 
he is disappointed at his failure until he finally perseveres and 
has something accepted. 

There have been many objections by certain groups to com- 
petition, and the “antis” have a point certainly, but a child’s 
desire for competition is perfectly normal. Once in a while to 
arouse interest we offer a prize of a quarter (“surely almost any- 
one can use a little money these days,” wrote the editor). It is 
true a few more stories come in when a prize is offered but the 
sportsmanship is as good as ever, and the children have the fun 
of being the “Green Hornet” or “Greta Garbo” so that the 
judges will not know who they are. 

Characteristics are plainly shown through writing and through 
the making of the magazine. The boy who has a real “feel” for 
design, the boy who is a thorough w orker from the start, the one 
who takes responsibility, one who faithfully every number has 
his column done without being reminded, the inventive boy who 
always tries new ideas in printing, all are revealed. The sense of 
humor of the eight to twelve year olds is pretty terrible but oc- 
casionally there is the child who has a subtle sense, and he is 
appreciated. Originality, imagination, the practical type of mind, 
the boy interested in exactness and figures who does the baseball 
page and tells the exact number at the World’s Series, all types 
are shown. It also reveals the children who cannot do things 
well, who cannot carry a job through. Such children often learn 
by doing, learn from the censure of the other children, learn 
by watching and working with others. And some children just 
never learn. 

For normal children the magazine has fostered a wholesome 
healthy development of abilities. There is Larry who from the 
very start has contributed. At first he handed in a serial but 
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since the hero was left at the end of the first installment with a 
lion at his throat and Larry was not sure how he would get the 
hero out of his difficulty it was not published. But Larry was 
not discouraged. He tried again and this time it was a gangster 
story. The children without prompting discussed such stories 
and took a stand against them. Larry, clever boy, wrote animal 
stories for a while, and if there ever was a gangster in fox’s cloth- 
ing it was in Larry’s story but he “got by” with it. It is a joy 
to read Larry’s latest story. Larry is now twelve. He has traveled 
far, He is noticing words, expressions, plot. Maybe he will be a 
real author someday. Certainly he has persisted and has improved. 

And there was Betty who as a second grader came and told me 


such delightful bits of poetry 


His ears are as thin and cool as a tiny 
soft oil cloth pillow. 


Then one day she came in, stood beside my typewriter waiting 
for me to write down her poem, and came forth with 


Away I go 
CIO 

Off to the forest 
Far awo 


With dismay I said, “Betty, who told you to rhyme?” “Daddy,” 
she replied. I could have crowned her father willingly. From 
that day for over a year nothing came from the child that had the 
slightest resemblance to poetry. But now she is back again doing 
lovely bits for Flyin’ High. 

Jeanie is an interesting example of growth, perfectly normal 
change. She has written lovely quaint childish things, poems and 
stories. There was a time when they were just little stories. She 
wrote about a puppy, called ] Wish He Were Mine, a perfectly 
natural sweet thing. Then suddenly her stories were longer, and 
were quite decidedly influenced by folk tales, but of highly 
original plots. There was one, The Timid King. It seems that 
the Halloween ghost wears out his sheet each year and has to 
get a new one and there was a very timid king who was afraid 
of having his stolen. There were others just as good. But re- 
cently Jeanie changed. She is now ten. In a recent issue she had 
a story called The Story of a Flame in which the flame in the 
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fireplace tells his story and in the end dies. It was not sad, just 
thoughtful. But in the latest number of Flyin’ High Jeanie con- 
tributed a maturish sort of thing called Gavotte, sounding very 
like a woman’s magazine story in which our heroine jumps 
rapidly from youth to old age, experiences two marriages, twice 
widowhood, two shocks, and finally death while the Gavotte is 
being played. All, however, was done in a lighthearted manner, 
but for the second time she has written about death. I tremble 
to think what we may get next from Jeanie. 

There is the highly original individualist who occasionally 
comes through with a crackerjack of a story, but, more often, 
does not get her stories finished. 

There is Arlene, a dainty looking little girl, who writes and 
adores the most atrocious kind of stories. Her pet story is Sabu 
The Jewel Thief in which Zabu paced the deck “nervelessly.” 
Her latest was Sloppy Steve, the hobo. Arlene illustrates her 
own stories and has real ability in drawing. The children criticize 
her stories but she gets up in editor’s meeting and defends them 
and goes right on writing them. I'll bet on Arlene. She will be 
somebody someday. 

Nancy Ellen was being taken out of the center of the picture 
at home upon the advice of the psychologist. Suddenly we had 
a stream of stories coming into Flyin’ High, stories about poor 
little girls who became rich and popular, the poor girl who was 
found by a fairy and rewarded for kindness, and so on, to such 
an extent that the psychologist upon reading these stories decided 
that they must ease up on her a bit at home. The stories have 
stopped coming in. 

John, who could read but little, was a failure in his class and 
never achieved anything, wrote a story about a boy and a dog 
who went hunting. The psychologist came to find out if there 
was a chance of John’s story getting in the magazine for she 
felt quite sure that at that stage of the game John could not take 
failure. I was quite relieved that the children liked it and wanted 
it in. What that event did for John no one can measure. There 
have been other examples of the same sort of thing. 

We have had book columns written by children who have a 
decided “feel” for books and a literary style that is compelling. 
Connie, who never wrote interesting stories, was one of our best 
reviewers. She wrote directly to my typewriter with very orig- 
inal spelling. It was she who ended one review about Scottish 
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Chief with, “It was a bit sad at the end, for the hero and heroine 
died. But they had to to make the story end successfully.” 

The art side of the magazine is as important and shows child 
development as clearly as the literary side. Certain children who 
really are not artists get a great satisfaction out of illustrating 
stories. There are few complexes at that age along this line, al- 
though we do have “Indian artists” and “airplane artists” who 
do but the one subject. In one Christmas story there was a very 
unusual reindeer drawn by Stanley. After the magazine came 
out, Joe came to me much pleased saying, “You see his neck, 
Miss Fenner?” pointing to the queer looking reindeer, “I drew 

There is John who has a great deal of ability but now at 
twelve is getting too grown up for himself. He has a smattering 
of knowledge which not only prevents him from accomplishing 
much but makes it bad for others. To hear him tell some little 
boy who does a drawing that his picture is not well centered, that 
it needs an important object in the foreground, is often not only 
confusing to the child who has done it but is positively harmful. 
We hope John will grow up to himself eventually; in the mean- 
time, we try not to call him in for advice. 

There are certain children who persist in writing poetry and 
show a steady interest year after year. Watch out for them. 
They are good. 

One of the most moving results of all has come from watching 
a boy who was, because of reading disability, a behavior prob- 
lem. He has turned into one of the most useful and enthusiastic 
editors. Becoming interested in Flyin’ High because he wanted 
to help run off the magazine, Bud has become an important 
literary member of the editorial staff and has carried through a 
humor column which is one of our high spots. I had told the 
children that if anyone had an original idea for a special page 
he might try it out. Bud suggested to me confidentially that he 
Ww ould like to try a page of gossip. He calls himself “The Gos- 
siper.”’ Children write him letters which he answers in his column, 
besides gossiping in general. His remarks are very original and 
to date few of the children have caught on who he is. In his last 
column he spoke of the Flyin’ High birthday party and told of 
one of the editors who ate fifty-two cookies, and was not in 
school the next day. Bud ended like this, “The doctor said his 
trouble was mental (greed).” Children cannot, as a rule, make 
up original jokes but here is a humor on their own level vastly 
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appreciated by all of the children. What doing that page has 
done for Bud, we shall never fully know, but it has made him 
a confident member of the editorial staff and a dependable 
worker. 

One could go on almost forever with results of a magazine 
like Flyin’ High. There has been mild criticism because it has 
not been corrected by grown-ups. That nothing else would have 
made it as much the children’s own magazine as the fact that they 
select and correct the material for it, | am quite sure. It is the 
real honest expression of the children from every point of view. 
To the psychologist 1 it has been a revelation of the child’s mind. 
To the children it has been a real opportunity to release their 
feelings through language expression, art, music, and worth- 
while work. It has brought the usefulness of experience to the 
shy child. It has made for tolerance. It has all along been a real 
cooperative venture. 

“If a child is to be an effective poised personality, he must have 
an awareness and an appreciation of his own power. Such self 
knowledge comes only through the frequent opportunity to 
experiment and to fumble along the lines of his desire until out 
of his efforts he fashions something which in his eyes is good.”? 





1 June Ferebee, Doris Jackson, Dorothy Saunders. and Alvina Trent, They All Want to 
Write. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1939, xi, 190 p. 








CHAPTER XIV 


SOCIAL GROWTH THROUGH PARTICIPATION 


Euta AVERY AND TEACHERS 


Mack School 
Amn Arbor, Michigan 


“It is reasonable to expect the school to set up an environment 
in which all of its members, through active participation in its 
organization and control, may move progressively to a more 
complete appreciation of the deeper significance of the demo- 
cratic way of life.” 

Because of the above convictions the faculty of the Mack 
School has sought over a three-year period to develop an admin- 
istrative plan which provides a cooperative type of management. 
Cooperative participation in educational planning and administra- 
tion has been sought in three areas, among pupils, among teach- 
ers, and among parents. 


TEACHER PLANNING 


Cooperative planning began with the faculty. We all felt a need 
for more effective participation in the areas of Public Relations, 
Curriculum, and Teacher Welfare. Our schedule provides for 
a two-hour period each week for faculty meetings. We decided 
to take one session each month to work in the above areas. Each 
teacher chose the area in which she was most interested or the 
one in which she felt she could be of the most service at the time. 
The first part of the meeting time was spent in committees and 
the latter part the group came together to report and take such 
actions as were necessary. 

A coordinating committee was also formed. This group con- 
sisted of five persons, the chairmen of the three committees, the 
principal, and one other teacher who was chosen as chairman of 
the group. Their function was to help plan faculty meetings, to 
serve in an advisory capacity to the principal, and to coordinate 
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the efforts of the three major committees. This committee met 
at noon or after school. The coordinating group attempted to 
allocate to the different committees for action any problem that 
was apparent or implied. Among the problems that were soon 
recognized was the lack of pupil participation in the school life. 
We believe that our school with all its problems and responsi- 
bilities is a living community where all should share in solving 
the problems and carrying out the responsibilities. The recogni- 
tion of this fact led us to our second major effort in cooperative 
planning. 


Pupit PLANNING WITH THE FACULTY 


The faculty discussed ways in which everyone, pupils and 
parents as well as teachers, might have an opportunity to share 
in responsibilities. Different ideas were discussed and as they were 
developed, they could be classified. Pupil committees were sug- 
gested for each classification. As a result of this study and some 
preliminary experimentation with groups, the following service 
committees were established: newspaper, safety, stockroom, 
workroom, art, assembly. Membership includes pupils from first 
grade through sixth. The number on each committee varies. Some 
committees need more members than others. The safety com- 
mittee is the largest and includes pupils in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades only. Both boys and girls are on the committee, the 
boys serving outside, and the girls serving within the building. 
The membership of the stockroom, workroom, and assembly 
committees is made up of one representative from each of the 
primary rooms, and two or more representatives from each of the 
upper elementary rooms. 

Membership on a committee is both a privilege and a respon- 
sibility. The teachers in each room discuss with the pupils the 
necessary qualifications which their representatives should have. 
The pupils are then given an opportunity to express their com- 
mittee preferences. After this preliminary discussion the chil- 
dren in each room, with the guidance of the teacher, select the 
pupils for the committees. If possible, a pupil is permitted to work 
on the committee he prefers. He usually has a very good reason 
for his preference. All committees are organized with pupil of- 
ficers who preside. Each.committee sets up its own aims or 
objectives which are changed as the need for change is apparent. 
The objectives as stated by the various committees follow: 
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Safety Committee 


To reduce accidents in and around the school building. 
To set examples for the little children. 

To do research related to safety, and to act on the evi- 
dence of research. ; 

4. To become informed about all matters that pertain to 
safety, such as fire prevention, first aid, etc. 


wen = 


Stockroom Conmnittee 


1. To organize our educational supplies in the stockroom. 
2. To order supplies when needed. 

3. To eliminate waste of supplies. 

4. To become familiar with cost of supplies and to inform 
the pupils in each room. 

Committee members are responsible for getting and dis- 
tributing supplies in their respective rooms. 


as 


W orkroom Commiittee 


1. To organize the workroom for efficiency. 

2. To care for and distribute the tools. 

3. To teach all pupils how to care for tools and other equip- 
ment. 


Assembly Committee 


1. To plan varied assembly programs: some programs are 
planned for special days, some for entertainment, and as 
many as possible for sharing the results of work done by 
different groups in social studies and other school activ- 
ities. 

To care for the seating and conduct of pupils in Assem- 
bly. 

3. Tocollect and distribute costumes. 

4. To plan and make scenery that is appropriate. 


nN 


The committees meet one day a week from 10:50 to 11:40. 
Membership on committees includes about one-fourth of the 
pupils from first grade through sixth. To care for pupils not on 
committees we have three additional activities. We have a large 
chorus of all fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils. This is cared 
for by the music teacher and one of our faculty members who 
is very much interested in music. Pupils in the second and third 
grades may choose one of two activities; either creative expression 
through rhythm and music or creative expression through drama- 
tics or poems. These three groups are also service groups, since 
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the chorus sings for assemblies and Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings and the primary groups entertain the school by pre- 
senting some of their rhythms, dances and plays. 

Participation by everyone in the school is even more extensive 
than membership on a committee. In each room every pupil 
participates in selecting or electing the committee members. The 
pupils are aware of the qualifications which a representative needs 
and are led to make their decisions in terms of these qualifications 
rather than in terms of personal preference. Before the represen- 
tatives go to their meetings, the pupils in the rooms discuss any 
problems they want presented in committee. Many representa- 
tives go to their meetings with definite suggestions or recom- 
mendations from their room group. Following the committee 
meetings, each room gives some time for committee reports. 

This committee organization with participation by all children 
has evolved over a three-year period. At the end ‘of each year 
each group makes a written report which includes a re-statement 
of its objectives, its accomplishments, and its recommendations 
for the next year. As an example here are parts of two “end of 
the year” committee reports: 


WorkKROOM COMMITTEE 
Accomplishments: 


1. Painted all the cupboards, tables, and chairs. 

Organized the storage space in the workshop, and 

assigned space to each room. 

3. Made charts to keep track of the tools that were used. 

4. Made rules about how to use the workshop and how to 
care for the clay. 

5. Made booklet covers for our rules. 
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Workroom Rules—How to leave the room in order: 


Brush off all the tables. 

Sweep the floor. 

Put every thing back in its proper place. 

Clean all paint pans. 

Do not leave anything in the sink. 

If you leave anything unfinished in the workroom, put it 
on your room’s shelf in the cupboard. 

Put your name om the proper chart showing that you 
used the workroom last. 

8. Turn off the lights. 
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Care of the Clay: 


I. 
2. 


} 


4 


Keep one can full of claybricks ready to use. 

If you use a brick, make a new one and put it in the can. 
Keep one can full of soft clay. 

Dry clay should be put in the barrel. 


Where to Put the Left-Overs: 


I. 


3. 


If the piece of wood is large, it should be put in the 
storeroom. 


. If the piece of wood is small, it should be put in the large 


wooden box. 
Put the sawdust and sweepings in the bushel basket under 
the paint table. 


Plans for Next Year: 


1. Arrange the storage room. 
2. Plan how to take care of the paint table. 
3. Arrange the —. 
4. Committee demonstrate in each room how to clean and 
care for a paint brush. 
5. Committee members from each room be responsible for 
his room and see that the workshop is left in good order. 
6. Make a chart listing all tools and the number we have of 
each. 
STOCKROOM COMMITTEE 
Accomplishments: 
1. Ordered materials for school use. 
2. Each member took care of supplies for his particular 
room. 
3. Kept stock room in order. 
4. Tried to keep people throughout the school from being 
wasteful. 
Recommendations: 


We need more to do and suggest the following as possible 


activities for our committee: 


I. 


Keep halls decorated, quiet, and in order during school 

time. 

Decorate and take charge of the music room and make 
lans for its use. 

Fake over a vacant room upstairs and work there with 

the workshop committee in planning and caring for it. 
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When the committees meet in September their activity is con- 
trolled by the written recommendations of the preceding group 
and also by the suggestions brought to this meeting by all rep- 
resentatives. As a result of this kind of reporting and planning, 
there have been organizational changes each year. For example, 
the first year we had a corridor committee and a playground 
committee. Through appraisal of the committees at the end of 
the first year, the teachers and pupils decided the work of the 
corridor committee could be done by the rooms and the work 
of the playground committee could be done by the safety com- 
mittee. 

The most significant development that has come has been the 
organization at the recommendation of the children of a student 
council. This change came about as all other changes came, be- 
cause certain needs of the school were not being adequately taken 
care of by the existing organizations. Among the situations that 
had to be met from time to time and that were not cared for by 
the existing committees were the following: 


1. Problems about the playground, such as interference 
with the bicycle rack, stray materials around the ground 
that needed attention, beautifying the grounds, etc. 
When visitors came to the building we had no organized 
group familiar with the entire building and trained to 
serve as guides. 
3. No pupil organization to assume the coordinating of 
committee reports that were given in assembly and called 
for participation by the audience. 


N 


Pupils have used different ways to get their suggestions for 
meeting these problems before the faculty. They have: 


1. Included their recommendations in written reports to 
their committee members. 

Expressed themselves in assembly when committee mem- 
bers told the pupils what some of the plans for the next 
year were. 

3. Put written suggestions in the principal’s school box. 


nw 


When the first draft of this manuscript was written, several 
pupils were asked to read it and to write down any suggestions 
they might have. The following is one pupil’s suggestion: “The 
pupils of Mack School should select a certain number of pupils 
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with different ideas that would be a children’s faculty. They 
should figure out school problems and report them to the teachers’ 
faculty. These reports should be printed in the school news- 
paper.” 

The faculty recognized that the pupils saw problems that 
needed attention and that there should be some channel through 
which action could be taken. They suggested that perhaps a 
student council should be formed. The idea of a student council 
was discussed by the pupils in the rooms and highly approved. 
It has been organized for two weeks, and so far has set up two 
objectives: 

1. To become familiar with all of the activities of the 
school including committees, teachers, use of rooms, 
special services, etc. 

To be alert to all needs about the school, inside and out, 
and to see that every problem is allocated to some com- 
mittee for study and action. 


Nw 


EXTENSION OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN THE FACULTY 


During the two years that the student organizations were in 
the process of development, the faculty continued to operate in 
the larger aspects of educational planning through the three 
committees originally set up, namely, public relations, teacher 
welfare, and curriculum. The work of these three committees 
was tied in with the city-wide planning that was going on parallel 
with and integrated with our building committees. This was 
especially true in the area of curriculum. One of the city-wide 
enterprises in extending teacher participation in educational plan- 
ning was the development and use of a staff information blank 
which served as a guide in planning the study program from 
year to year. This blank includes such questions as: “What 
building assignment would you prefer next year; what sugges- 
tions have you for the improvement of your own w ork for next 
year; W hat suggestions have you for the improvement of this 
school; what particular problem do you suggest for the building 
study for next year; what suggestions have you for all-city study 
next year?” 

Asa result of the suggestions offered under the question, “What 
suggestions have you for the improvement of this school?”, it was 
decided in Mack School to eliminate the three special committees 
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and to operate as a committee of the whole with the coordinating 
committee as a steering or a planning committee. This coordinat- 
ing committee is so organized as to articulate the work of the 
faculty with that of the city-wide curriculum study committees. 
This was done by having the teacher representative of the execu- 
tive board of the Parent-Teacher Association and the teacher 
representative on the city-wide curriculum committee members 
of the coordinating committee. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 


As a result of our teacher committee in Public Relations, the 
parents of each room became organized. They have a chairman 
and an assistant for each room. Through room organization of 
parents the following unwritten outcomes are in evidence: 


1. Wider acquaintance with the parents of the children 
who live together in school. 

2. An opportunity for parents to become more familiar 
with what goes on in the classroom. This is accomplished 
through meetings in the room with the teachers and 


pupils. 
3. An opportunity for parents to make suggestions for 
changes. 


4. An opportunity for parents to offer their services to the 
room and to the school, in specialized areas, such as 
music, taking movies, etc. 


Through these meetings parents and teachers get better ac- 
quainted. The parent has more of a feeling that the schools belong 
to them, and that teachers are here to work with them. 

A cooperative library project with the parents was participated 
in last year. The public library loaned us several hundred books 
to be drawn out and taken home by pupils. The library staff was 
inadequate and could not provide enough help to care for the 
discharging and checking of books. Through the room organiza- 
tion a plan was worked out whereby a parent, one day each 
week, helped in the library. At the close of the year when the 
chairmen of the rooms were asked if they were willing to help 
another year, every mother said she would be glad to and made 
such remarks as, “I enjoyed it. I learned a lot about the way 
teachers handle children.” “My children were so proud to have 
me help.” “I am glad to see the children my child plays with.” 
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“I certainly learned a great deal about children and their books.” 

At the first meeting of the chairmen of parent groups in the 
fall of 1940 (this is the second year for this organization) there 
was an increased willingness on the part of all parents to be of 
service. Several who were present told of other mothers who 
said, “I would be glad to do things over at school if they only 
asked me,” and others, “I wonder why they never ask me to do 
anything.” These reactions led to plans for wider participation. 


PrincipLes Wuicu Have Guipep Us tn Our EFrForts At 
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CooPERATION 


If real social living is to be achieved, participation of all 
individuals concerned should be as wide as possible at 
every level of planning. There should be group action at 
the point of locating problems; at the point of making 
suggestions for the solution of the problems; and at the 
point of appraisal of the work done. Illustrations of such 
participation are to be found throughout the preceding 
discussion. 


There should be adequate records of plans, activities, and 
decisions. The pupil committees keep records of each 
meeting. Each semester and at the end of the year they 
summarize their activities. We feel that by actually 
writing down what we have done and by making written 
recommendations for our next year we make ourselves 
more conscious of both our needs and our growth. When 
we compare the current report with the one preceding, 
we are more conscious of our growth. 

There should be respect for all suggestions. Every com- 
mittee is encouraged to give due consideration to all 
suggestions no matter how trivial they may seem at the 
time. A sincere effort is made to dispose of every sug- 
gestion by: (1) assigning the responsibility to a standing 
committee; (2) organizing a new committee; (3) recog- 
nizing that nothing can be done at the time but decide 
what can be done to care for the request in the near 
future; (4) recognizing that nothing can ever be done 
about it and adjusting ourselves to the decision. 

There should be extension of responsibility as rapidly as 
needs are rec — by the group. The best illustration 
of this is found in the organization of the student council 
which has already been discussed. 
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APPRAISAL 


No effort has been made at formal appraisal of this enterprise, 
but the subjective judgments of parents, teachers, and children 
indicate that growth in social living has been very apparent. This 
growth has been evidenced not only in children but also in teach- 
ers and parents as well. 


1. There has been marked growth in willingness to assume 

responsibility. 

ne teacher said, “I feel that I cannot be very helpful 
in the library until we have some expert help to guide in 
cataloging and organizing the books. Would it be better 
for me to work with a group interested in art activities? 
Perhaps it will lead into an organized group to do things 
for the school.” We had a group of children from all 
levels who are unusually interested in art activities, and 
it seemed a worth while thing to try. At the end of two 
meetings of this art group, the pupils themselves have 
suggested the need for such an organization and the 
kinds of services they might render the school. Another 
teacher comments that she observes that children are 

uite frank or free to say, “I think you or we ought to 
} this or that,” or “You have overlooked this.” 

2. There has been marked growth in social sensitivity, i.e., 
ability to locate problems which need attention, an in- 
creased willingness to work for the common good and a 
growing pride and satisfaction in group accomplishment. 

3. There has been evidence of increased skill in the use of 
techniques which are necessary for effective group en- 
deavor. 


a. Control over discussion procedures. Children have 
improved considerably in their ability to use parlia- 
mentary procedures. New decisions are based on the 
records of former action. Evidence is collected before 
decisions are arrived at. 


b. Increased language power is evident at all levels. A 
second grade teacher commented on a child who had 
given a difficult report from her committee and used 
excellent sentences. The child felt the importance of 
her report and the necessity for doing it weil. One 
practice followed in some committees is to ask the six 
and seven year olds to tell the committee what they 
expect to report when they go back to their room. 
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With this help they feel more secure. There are seven 
committees and eleven rooms in which reports are 
given, This means that at least seventy-seven children 
have a real need each week to give accurate oral re- 
ports to their room. 


c. Poise before a group has definitely increased. Mem- 
bers of the assembly committee ‘alw ays preside at 
assembly. Again, successful experiences give con- 
fidence and these fifth and sixth grade pupils preside 
with as much or more ease than adults. Several 
parents | and visitors have remarked at the efficiency 
and poise of these young children. A pupil knows 
that he can always get help from his advisor and he 
does not get the feeling of frustration. 


d. Critical discrimination is especially evident in the 
selection of committee personnel. The tendency to 
vote for a friend is practically replaced by selecting 
the most able _— for the task. The pupils have 
sensed the inefficiency which results when their rep- 
resentative does not do the task set up by the com- 
mittee or the room. 


There is evidence of increased power to appraise oneself, 
i.€., to operate within one’s own limitations. A pupil 
from the fourth grade was selected to be a member on 
the student council and attended the first meeting. The 
responsibilities and objectives for the group were formu- 
lated and it was evidenced that each member would need 
to assume quite a responsibility. In a few days this pupil 
went to the advisor and said, “We (meaning his room) 
have decided that I am not ready for this committee. 
This is too important and I need some more experience 
first. Mary X is going to take my place. Maybe I will be 
ready next year.” 

There is evidence of general improvement in emotional 
tone of the school. We maintain that under military 
school practices most anything can be demanded and to 
a certain extent achieved, but by so doing there is a tense 
unnatural behavior among the pupils. In a situation 
where pupils have the opportunity to assume responsi- 
bility for the life that goes on in that school, the whole 
emotional tone becomes one of free natural living and 
tenseness and “‘sillyness” becomes less. One teacher re- 
cently commented, “I notice an increased ability on the 
part of the children on the playground to organize them- 
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selves and play with practically no supervision. I believe 
this reflects in a measure their knowing that they are 
organized and able to work practically in many situa- 
tions.” 


Pupils, teachers, and parents all feel free to discuss with the 
proper group any problem that is apparent. One of our new 
teachers recently said, “Jimmie X is a new pupil in our room. 
He came from a very different school system from this. He is 
the only one in my group who acts silly. The pupils who have 
had this responsibility for their room problems have such 
different attitude.” 

There is an increasing pride in successful accomplishment. 
Teachers report an increasing number of children who say, “I 
wish you could see the work of our committee.’ ’ Parents will 
say, “My child wanted me to come to see what his committee 
has done.” 

There is an increasing attitude toward positive behavior. The 
pupils, teachers, and parents, feel that if there is something they 
really need, there is some source through which action can be 
achieved. As one teacher said, ‘““The former occasional attitude 
of ‘Don’t have any ideas and you won’t have any work to do’ or 
‘Why don’t they do this or that’ has practically disappeared. The 
positive approach of ‘I think we should make some arrangements 
to give the teachers more time for parents and ~ pil conferences, 
etc.’ is the type of remark most often heard. Perhaps the ease and 
security of pupils and teachers is due to the knowledge that we 
are treated like human beings, thus we react like human beings 
with a sense of personal responsibility.” 

The mental hygiene value of this experience in social living 
goes a long way in establishing a “more complete appreciation 
of the deeper significance of the democratic way of life.” 








CHAPTER XV 


WE VISIT A MODERN SCHOOL 


Frances Martin AND ALICE MIEL 


Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 





The taxi driver brought his cab to a stop in front of the X 
School. 

“Gosh, I’m glad I don’t have to go in there,” he said to the 
young woman who alighted. 

“Why?” she questioned in a tone of surprise. 

“- spent eight of the most miserable years in my life in that 
place,” he replied. “They hated me and I hated them, especially 
the principal. She was a mean one. You see, I was no scholar.” 

His passenger gave him an understanding smile and made her 
way into the building. The principal was not in her office but one 
of the teachers told the visitor that she would find Miss Smith 
in the room at the head of the stairs. 

On her way up the stairs, a feeling of depression came over 
the visitor. The place was dark and dingy and grim. As the young 
woman entered the door of the room to which she had been 
directed, she had time only to take in the situation—a mortified 
teacher in the rear of the room, an irate principal up in the front, 
venting her wrath on a group of children—before Miss Smith, 
catching sight of the newcomer, demanded: 

“Do you know what these children are?” 

“Why, no, I don’t,” smiled the visitor. 

“Well, Pll tell you what they are. They’re Minnies; that’s 
what they are. Minnies.” 

‘‘Minnies?” said the guest questioningly. “I don’t understand.” 

“My father once had a skeleton which he called Minnie,” the 
principal explained. “I call these children Minnies because they 
have bone heads just like Minnie’s. They don’t know when to 
multiply and when to divide.” 

The children looked ashamed, the young woman noted, not 
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so much for themselves as for the adult who was putting on such 
a performance before a stranger. 

The visitor wondered what else she would find in a school 
where the leadership was of this character. As she wandered 
about the building, she soon found out—one teacher after an- 
other with a twisted, unfortunate personality. Some were “taking 
it out on others,” as humans are wont to do, like the teacher who 
was walking about with a baton in her hand, flourishing it in a 
boy’s face and saying, “One and nine, one and nine, one and nine, 
one and ni-ine!” As the boy, after frantically trying “forty” 
and “fifty” finally pulled himself together and produced the 
correct answer “ten,” the teacher remarked in an aside to the 
visitor, “Don’t tell me you can’t scare it into them.” 

Others had become extremely passive and, resigned to their 
fate, were encouraging their children to be the same way. There 
was the teacher, for example, who expected all of her children 
to be ready every morning with a number of things for which 
they were thankful. The service always concluded with the 
singing of a special thank-you song. Children in this room as- 
sumed masks of fatuous sweetness as they entered the room. 
Spineless contentment was their lot. 

The visitor was glad to escape from the X School, glad to 
get out of the awful stillness that results when hundreds of chil- 
dren are held immobile and only the teacher talks. As she left, 
the young woman watched with concern bickering and fighting 
which was going on among a group of boys out for recess as the 
children, in turn, “took it out” on one another. 

As the visiting teacher stepped from a cab before the Y——— 
School, she observed attractive shrubbery and flowers blooming. 
At one side she saw an interesting play yard for young children. 
Once inside the building, she was instantly impressed with the 
hominess of the hall. A table, a couple of informal chairs, a maga- 
zine rack and several growing plants all contributed to the 
atmosphere of pleasant ease. She decided that the sound effects 
also were as pleasant as they were unusual for a school. She heard 
an orchestra practicing, a burst of applause, and, as she walked 
on, gay, spontaneous laughter in a room she was passing. Glancing 
in, she saw children apparently preparing for a play. From every- 
where came sounds of animated voices of children. 

“How happy this sounds,” thought the visitor. 

The principal was not in her office, but a girl of ten or eleven 
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arose when the visitor entered and came to greet her and offer to 
lead her to the fourth grade room where the principal was help- 
ing with a discussion. 

“We are deciding about the assembly program,” she explained 
to the visitor as they walked upstairs. “We needed to plan with 
Miss Thomas so I am taking her place while the rest have their 
discussion.” 

“What kind of a program are you planning?” asked the visitor. 

“Well, you see, our whole school has been studying about our 
own schools and schools in other countries and old time schools. 
Now we are planning an assembly to tell each other what we 
have found out. The fourth grade has a play about schools in the 
old country. This is our room,” the small guide broke off, “and 
this is Miss Thomas.” 

A small, attractively dressed woman had excused herself from 
the group and was coming to meet the visitor. Her greeting was 
cordial. When, in a very few minutes, she had found out the 
visitor’s purpose, she immediately invited her to spend as much 
time in the school as she would like to. 

“We enjoy company and will be glad for any suggestions or 
reactions you have,” Miss Thomas added. 

The visitor was then introduced to the teacher, Miss Bennett, 
and to the children and sat down with them to listen to their 
group discussion. From time to time a child or the teacher would 
explain the background of some problem to her. She was pleased 
at the easy but spirited flow of conversation. When a clash of 
opinion arose, the teacher asked for suggestions as to how it 
should be settled. 

Mary said, “I'd like to tell why I think this way before we 
vote on it.” ; 

The children agreed that both sides should be given a few more 
minutes to prepare and then to present their arguments. The 
children divided into two groups and began to list their reasons 
for believing as they did. Miss Bennett turned her attention to 
the guest and told her something of the group work. When she 
found out that the visitor was interested in studying social rela- 
tionships and processes of children, she assured her that she had 
come to the right place. 

“We have a most interesting group here. Some ten of these 
children come from wealthy homes where they are the center 
of the stage. Others are from a near slum district. Then, we have 
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nationality differences and a wide variety of intelligence and 
achievement levels. Reggie, with that smart brown corduroy out- 
fit, is an only son of wealthy, too busy parents whom he barely 
knows, as they are away for ‘months at a time. 

Miss Bennett returned to the children and the visitor admired 
the quiet way in which she called the two groups together. She 
seemed to be very casual. Yet, when several children continued 
to argue in one corner of the room, she reminded them that there 
was a great deal to settle in the remaining twenty minutes before 
the lunch period and that Miss Thomas would want their decision 
before then. 

During the lunch hour Miss Bennett had a few minutes in 
which to answer questions concerning the children. 

“Evelyn? I am glad } you noticed her. Most people don’t,” Miss 
Bennett explained. ‘ ‘She is very timid, more afraid of children her 
own age than of adults. She is trying hard to enter into our group 
activities. Yesterday she volunteered to take charge of collecting 
properties for the scenes of French schools. She has attended 
school over there. Part of her difficulty is that she has never had a 
chance to get really acquainted with a group of children. We 
talked the matter over and she has been trying hard to practice 
being friendly.” 

“You mean you talked to her about her shyness?” the visitor 
questioned. 

“Yes, after we were acquainted and she could trust me. You 
see, I schedule interviews ever so often with all the children and 
we sit down and plan what they need to work on. Sometimes 
it is writing, sometimes it is on some personality or social dif- 
ficulty. You would be much amused. I am often surprised at their 
plans ‘for overcoming their own difficulties. I will show you some 
of their files sometime.” 

“Do they know that you write reports on them?” the visitor 
inquired. 

“Oh, yes. They help with the reports. When we agree on 
some plan, the child often writes up his part of it and puts it into 
the file. When I have a report ready or a letter to his parents, | 
let him read it and file it. After all, the best way to correct a bad 
habit or handicap is to help the child become aware of the dif- 
ficulty, help him plan to overcome it, and then encourage him 
to analyze his progress.” 

“It must take time to work this way,” the visitor remarked. 
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“Not so much time. When Evelyn offered to help with the 
properties, I gave her a nod which said, “That’s fine.’ She’s doing 
it this time partly to please me. I'll have to see that she enjoys it 
and succeeds well enough so that next time she will enjoy it for 
herself.” 

“I want to know about Jimmy,” said the visitor. 

“E veryone sees Jimmy. Poor boy, he has so much to lick. I 
haven’t time now to tell you more, but this afternoon I wish you 
would watch for any signs of unselfishness on his part.” 

During the afternoon the children had a library period, an in- 
dividual study or practice period and an hour in the arts labora- 
tory. The visitor was impressed by their sense of direction. Most 
of them seemed to know what to do. She noted date pads at each 
child’s place with personal schedules to which they frequently 
referred. She asked Teddy when they made their plans. 

“Oh, any time,” Teddy replied. “If I don’t get this book 
finished, I just put down the page where I stopped on tomorrow’s 
sheet. Of course, the first thing tomorrow morning we plan the 
appointments we have to keep and then we fit things in. Miss 
Bennett advises us.” 

“May I look at your pad?” the visitor asked. 

“Sure, You'll find a lot of time on spelling! I’ve got a long list 
to cover so I have to spend all my spare time on that the next 
few weeks.” 

“Why is spelling so hard?” inquired the visitor. 

“Well, I think it’s because I just don’t look at the words. Miss 
Bennett says some people have a harder time than others with 
spelling and just have to count on more time. I’m a fast reader 
and that’s a good thing. Are you a teacher?” 

The visitor nodded. “Yes, and I wanted to see another school 
besides mine.” 

“Well, this is a good school. Gosh, I’m glad I go to school 
here and not to a French school.” 

“Why? What’s wrong with the French schools? 
visitor. 

“Nothing wrong, only they are different. Boys and girls go to 
different schools and they have to spend a lot of time getting 
ready for examinations. I don’t think they have as much fun as 
we have with games. Still, they probably like theirs the best. 
I’m supposed to be finding some games that they play. Do you 
know any French games or songs?” 
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The visitor found time to chat with several of the group. She 
was rather amazed at their ease and poise in conversation with a 
stranger. She was quite surprised at their awareness of the prob- 
lems and techniques of group living. She was impressed again 
and again with their understanding of one another’s strengths and 
weaknesses and their recognition of achievement in relation to 
the strengths and weaknesses of different individuals. 

“That’s the best picture you ever made, Jane,” said Bill re- 
garding a picture that was obviously below average. 

“I don’t think it is any good yet but I guess it is better,” Jane 
replied easily. “I don’t know how to make the man walk.” 

‘Make the leg come out this way and make it bend at the knee.” 
Evelyn, who was nearby, lent a friendly hand. 

During the last period in the arts laboratory, the group began 
to get very noisy. There seemed to be good reasons for what 
was said or done, but the tempo was speeded up. There were 
several arguments concerning use of tools and some teasing. 
Don was deliberately clowning for the benefit of the group. 
Several times Miss Bennett or the art supervisor stopped near 
him to inquire concerning his work. Jimmy, whom the visitor 
had been conscious of all afternoon because of his ceaseless 
activity and extreme nervousness now was becoming increasingly 
troublesome to certain other children. He seemed to be trying 
to get the attention of the group who were enjoying Don’s re- 
marks. As he was not succeeding, he finally walked over and 
deliberately shoved Don so that he fell, tipping over a can of 
paint. Don jumped up and struck Jimmy and the fight was on! 

The visitor was surprised at what followed, Miss Bennett 
walked over in almost a leisurely manner, giving the boys a 
chance to exchange several effective punches. Jimmy was being 
backed into a corner. Don stopped hitting when he saw Miss 
Bennett, which gave Jimmy an opening and he delivered Don 
a most effective punch. Several children said, “That’s not fair. 
Jimmy’s mean.” 

“Yes, Jimmy, that last punch was just plain mean. Don had 
stopped fighting. Don’t you both feel a bit silly to have tried to 
settle something in this way? I guess we had better talk things 
over back in our room. Who will clean up the paint? Thank 
you, Bill. Everyone finish up now and as people get through 
with their work they can come back to the room. We need to 
do some thinking about our art period.” 
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She nodded to the visitor to accompany them and the four 
walked back to the room. The two teachers chatted casually, but 
the boys were silent—Don, ashamed and still angry; Jimmy, 
sullen and yet satisfied to be in the limelight. 

“Now, let’s talk this over a bit,” the teacher said. “You boys 
really have nothing to fight about.” 

“He shoved me on purpose,” Don complained. 

“Yes, I know that. I think Jimmy deserved to be punched. 
Still, if you had just laughed, it might have saved a lot of time 
and trouble.” 

“Oh, I get so sick of Jimmy always spoiling everything for 
everybody. Why does he have to be so mean?’ 

The teacher turned to the other boy. “What do you say, 
Jimmy?” 

“T don’t know. Don makes me tired acting so smart.’ 

“Well, we have the reasons. Now we have to decide how to 
work it out. I'd like to have some time to think about you both 
and I wish you would both think over what you can do to take 
care of these difficulties. Don does spend too much time playing 
to the gallery. Jimmy is often unkind. I would like to have a 
conference with you, Don, at 8:15 tomorrow morning. Jimmy, 
I can see you at 11:45.” 

After the boys had gone back to record their interviews on 
their schedules, Miss Bennett turned to the visitor. 

“Don will come through with a plan. He is a fine little fellow. 
Poor Jimmy is still very miserable and insecure. I think he is 
beginning to like us and trust us but he is just so tense and 
nervous. When you know his history, you can see why. There 
seems to be very little we can do with straightening out the real 
causes. About all we can hope for is to give him a chance here 
to become an interested and contributing member of the group. 
Of course, one of the great problems is his influence upon the 
group. He is a constant irritant and takes entirely too much of 
my time. I try to be near him during these informal periods as 
he has almost no self-control. He has improved greatly, however. 
At the beginning of the year I had forcibly to restrain him. 
Now a steady glance seems to settle him and many days pass 
when he works nicely. I think if I could get him a few real friends 
in the group it would help, but so far he is still the scapegoat here 
and the ‘bad boy’ of his neighborhood. I do like him though and 
he is pathetically grateful for any special attention.” 
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When the visitor left the school that afternoon, she had much 
to think about. What interesting work Miss Bennett was doing. 
How much enthusiasm and joy she brought to the children. 
How understanding she was and how sure of her values. How 
gracious and poised she had appeared. Busy but never rushed, she 
seemed to meet the problems which arose with confidence, intelli- 
gence, and serenity. 

She thought over the group of children. Certainly they were 
“live wires” and yet they, too, had seemed open and direct in 
ev erything they did. They were skilled in working together. 

“Tt is wonderful to think that we have schools like that,” the 
visitor reflected. It was all so sensible and reasonable—no ritual 
of recitations and classes, no competition, no scolding and nag- 
ging. There was just a group working together in a learning 
laboratory on problems which were real to them. Assuredly Miss 
Bennett was helping these children to attain the emotional matur- 
ity which is the essence of mental health. 








SECTION 3 


Mental Health and Teacher Growth 
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CHAPTER XVI 


IN-SERVICE GROWTH OF TEACHERS 


Paut J. Misner 


Superintendent of Schools 
Glencoe, Illinois 


Providing opportunities for the progressive growth and de- 
velopment of well-integrated personalities is a professed purpose 
of organized education. In the achievement of this purpose the 
sympathetic understanding and active participation of many per- 
sons are required. Parents, psychologists, pediatricians, adminis- 
trators, and supervisors all have important contributions to 
make. So far as the school is concerned, however, no single in- 
dividual plays quite as important a role as the classroom teacher. 
It is he who lives most intimately and continuously with chil- 
dren. With the possible exception of the child’s parents the class- 
room teacher has the greatest single opportunity to influence 
personality development. 

Mental illness is communicable. A mentally sick teacher is 
quite likely to transmit the disease. An inhibited and frustrated 
teacher can scarcely be expected to evoke spontaneous and crea- 
tive expression. An unhappy teacher has a depressing effect 
upon children who might otherwise find life intensely interesting. 
A teacher who is told what to think finds it difficult to develop 
intelligent behavior among his pupils. Emotional instability in 
teachers is certain to produce instability in children. 

The obvious importance of the role of the teacher in promot- 
ing the mental health of children places considerable respon- 
sibility upon school administrators. The conditions under which 
teachers work must provide the best possible opportunities for 
self-realization. Teachers must be able to respect themselves and 
others. They are entitled to experience feelings of adequacy and 
security. Teachers should be encouraged to recognize themselves 
as sources of unique contributions to group enterprises. The 
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personality of the teacher will be determined largely by what life 
does to him. A major concern of the school administrator is, 
therefore, to provide those conditions within which the teacher 
becomes a decent companion and an understanding guide of 
children. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to examine some of the in- 
service experiences of teachers in an effort to determine the 
implications for mental health. To facilitate thinking, these in- 
service experiences will be considered under the following head- 
ings: (1) Curriculum policies and procedures; (2) Organization 
and control; (3) Community relationships; and, (4) Evaluation. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CURRICULUM 


The nature of curriculum policies and the role played by the 
classroom teacher in the formulation and administration of these 
policies is a matter of considerable importance. In many school 
systems teachers have but a very limited opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the activities of curriculum planning and curriculum 
evaluation. In these situations subject-matter is usually inter- 
preted as the unit element of the learning process. The curric- 
ulum, prepared by experts, administrators, supervisors, and “key” 
teachers, sets forth in considerable detail just what is to be learned, 
when it is to be learned, how it is to be learned, and what results 
are to be expected. Operating under such a program it is not the 
teacher’s function to “reason why” but rather his “to do—and 
die.” No matter how sensitive the teacher may be to the chang- 
ing and unpredictable needs of learners he will constantly find 
himself in conflict between the demands of a prescribed cur- 
riculum and the dictates of his own conscience. No matter how 
versatile, imaginative, or creative he may be an inflexible cur- 
riculum program will significantly limit the unique contributions 
that the teacher might make to the growth and development of 
learners. Instead of stimulating desirable teacher growth a highly 
formalized curriculum program tends to restrict and retard 
growth. Just so long as subject-matter is interpreted as the unit 
element of the learning process curriculum policies shall prob- 
ably continue to impose undesirable restrictions upon teachers. 
Such an interpretation confuses means and ends. The achieve- 
ment of pre-determined knowledges and skills becomes the end 
and human personalities the means. 
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The evidence of a widespread trend in present day education 
to interpret experience rather than subject-matter as the unit 
element of the learning process seems to hold much promise for 
the future. As the present needs, interests, and purposes of pupils 
are recognized as the source of learning experiences, teachers 
will, of necessity, be free to exercise imagination, ingenuity, and 
resourcefulness. No curriculum, formulated in advance, can tell 
them what to do and when to do it. Faced with the responsibility 
of guiding ever more intelligently the present needs and purposes 
of learners, teachers will seek to know children better. They 
will have abundant reasons for wishing to become ever more 
resourceful contributors to the growth and development of 
living personalities. Nor will the need for creative participation 
be limited to the teacher’s association with pupils. In the in- 
terest of securing essential unity of purpose and action through- 
out the entire educational program the teacher will be involved 
in the activities of group thinking, planning, and evaluating. 
Thus will the curriculum come to be interpreted as all of the 
guided experiences of learners designed to improve continuously 
the conditions of individual and social living. And thus will the 
teacher have abundant opportunity to know himself as a source 
of significant contributions to others and to experience the 
stimulating satisfactions that come to one who is encouraged to 
live creatively. 


Tue TEACHER AND ADMINISTRATION 


In the organization and control of school systems there has 
been a tendency to borrow heavily from industrial and military 
experience. In the interest of “so-called” efficiency, school ad- 
ministrators have emphasized centralization, uniformity, and 
standardization as desirable elements of organization and control. 
It is readily admitted that concentration of authority, blind con- 
formity, and rigid inflexibility can achieve an extremely high 
level of mechanical efficiency. The line and staff type of organiza- 
tion has been effective in achieving industrial and military pur- 
poses. At the present time totalitarian governments are demon- 
strating most tragically how mechanical efficiency can achieve 
their purposes. As school administrators become increasingly 
concerned with the growth and development of personality they 
must reject many of the practices that are employed in industrial 
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and military enterprises. They must recognize persons as ends 
and not means. They must seek to create conditions within 
which opportunities for the voluntary cooperation and active 
participation of all persons are provided. They must realize that 

“education for democracy” demands infinitely more “democracy 
in education.” 

A democratic school organization will be essentially flexible. 
Quite naturally, administrators have sought to develop relatively 
perfect plans or patterns of operation and control. To this end 
teachers and pupils have been required to conform to rigidly 
scheduled programs of daily activities. No matter how sensitive 
the teacher might be to the developing needs and interests of 
learners he has been required to provide reading at 9:45; lan- 
guage at 10:15; and numbers at 10:45. Recently teachers and 
pupils have been permitted some freedom to make excursions 
into the community for purposes of exploration and study but 
all too frequently these activities are looked upon as rank depar- 
tures from the orderly processes of education. In most school 
systems the traditional grade organization still persists. Con- 
siderable importance is attached to promotion and non-promo- 
tion. Status implications and competition are emphasized rather 
than cooperation. It is more respectable to be in the third grade 
than in the second. The fifth grade teacher strives to present 
a more polished assembly program on Friday morning than the 
sixth grade teacher had presented the previous week. As or- 
ganization becomes more concerned with its effect upon human 
personalities, the school will be interpreted as a community of 
persons seeking to achieve cooperatively their common purposes. 
Considerable importance will be attached to large school and 
community enterprises in which all persons irrespective of age 
or grade classification can participate. The activities of the 
school library can be planned cooperatively by all the teachers 
and pupils within a single building. Older pupils can assume large 
responsibility for managing the affairs of the library and for 
rendering valuable services to their younger colleagues. The 
care and improvement of buildings and grounds present oppor- 
tunities for cooperative enterprises that transcend grade levels 
and center attention on the achievement of significant group 
purposes. The activities of the arts and crafts laboratories can 
involve persons of different ages. As the restrictions of the grade 
organization stereotype are removed teachers and pupils will find 
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increased opportunities for cooperative and democratic living. 

Concern for the continuous growth of the teacher as an effec- 
tive guide of learners will necessitate his participation in many 
activities that are frequently interpreted as the sole responsibility 
of administrative and supervisory persons. Books, supplies, equip- 
ment, and environmental resources will constitute important 
means of extending and enriching the experiences of learners. 
The teacher will need to have considerable freedom in the selec- 
tion and utilization of these resources. Books, if selected by the 
supervisor and imposed upon teachers and pupils, may actually 
inhibit rather than facilitate growth. Supplies and equipment 
purchased by the central office, usually a year in advance, may 
have little or no value in contributing to the unpredictable needs 
and interests of learners. School buildings, planned by architects, 
board members, and superintendents with little or no participa- 
tion on the part of classroom teachers and pupils are quite likely 
to omit many necessary instructional features. Budgetary policies 
developed solely by administrative persons become the source of 
much confusion, misunderstanding, and suspicion among teach- 
ers. Participation of all persons in determining how financial 
resources should be utilized would do much to create intelligent 
understanding and cooperation in any school system. Democratic 
school administration is concerned with helping persons become 
increasingly intelligent about the things they do. This purpose 
can be achieved only by extending the areas of participation to 
include every activity that directly or indirectly concerns all 
persons. ; ; : . 

The organization and administration of special services often 
present a source of conflicting and restricting influences upon 
the growth of teachers and pupils. Specialists in music, art, 
dramatics, crafts, curriculum, and guidance have been inclined 
to impose their contributions quite arbitrarily. As teachers are 
given greater opportunity to determine what contributions will 
most effectively meet the needs of pupils the services of their 
specialists will have increased value. 

Freeing teachers from the restrictions of a static and inflexible 
pattern of organization and control does not mean that chaos and 
anarchy shall prevail. It means rather that teachers are freed to 
participate with other persons in developing the kind of organiza- 
tion and control that is the result of conscious thinking, planning, 
and evaluating. So conceived, organization becomes a means and 
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not an end. It provides maximum opportunity for the continuous 
growth of all persons. It recognizes the need of authority, but 
the kind of authority that results from group thinking and the 
sharing of experience. It achieves, not mechanical efficiency, but 
an efficiency that results from the voluntary cooperation, and 
continuous growth of persons. It achieves a discipline based upon 
the individual’s sense of social responsibility rather than a dis- 
cipline based upon blind conformity and fear. 


THe TEACHER AND THE COMMUNITY 


At the present time there is evidence of considerable interest 
on the part of educators in making the school a more dynamic 
and socially significant agency in the life of the community. It is 
recognized that the sources of the most important learning ex- 
periences are to be found within the total environment of the 
learner and not alone within the walls of school buildings. Or- 
ganized education is becoming increasingly concerned, there- 
fore, with helping persons know themselves in relation to the 
varied and powerful forces with which they are interacting. 
Schools and teachers thus become specialized means designed 
to help persons continuously improve the quality of present liv- 
ing. But to guide the present experiences of learners effectively 
teachers must know life as well as books. They must learn as 
well as teach. They must be citizens as well as school teachers. 

Through no fault of their own teachers are quite unprepared 
to assume the responsibilities that are implied in a society-centered 
program of education. Their preparation for teaching has con- 
sisted essentially in the accumulation of credits and the acquisi- 
tion of a degree. Education has been interpreted to them as 
preparation for life rather than the enrichment of present living. 
Having had the social heritage passed on to them quite uncri- 
tically, it is not strange that they, in turn, shall pass it on, quite 
uncritically to the children with whom they live. History will 
seem important as an end in itself rather than a means of helping 
persons understand and attempt to solve present problems. Lan- 
guage arts are likely to emphasize rules and formulae rather 
than be interpreted as means by which the individual communi- 
cates and shares his unique experiences. Mathematics will prob- 
ably stress the memorization of abstract symbols and concepts 
with little relation to life situations and needs. It seems quite 
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certain that most teachers now in service will continue to teach 
children as they have been taught unless they are encouraged to 
deal more realistically with life itself. Recognized curriculum 
activities must include what goes on outside of school buildings 
as well: as within. The participation of pupils and teachers in 
planning, executing, and evaluating community surveys will be 
recognized as being just as important as studying lessons in a 
community civics textbook. The cooperation of teachers and 
pupils with the Historical Society in writing an account of the 
history of the local community will be considered a valid cur- 
ricular activity. Making and caring for a school garden will be 
a respectable educational experience for pupils. 

Opportunity to utilize the resources of the immediate com- 
munity will not be enough to insure the continuous growth of 
the teacher as a socially sensitive person. Before he can make 
the most effective use of community resources the teacher must 
know, not alone, the problems of the immediate community but 
of the whole of society. His interest in, and his knowledge of, 
social problems must be the result of active participation rather 
than academic observation. Growth as a teacher demands equal 
opportunities with all other persons for growth as an informed 
and intelligent citizen. All too frequently unnecessary restrictions 
are placed upon the role played by the teacher in social and 
political affairs. It is probably true that few persons would 
actually deny teachers their constitutional rights. But it is equally 
true that considerable pressure is employed to make them con- 
form to accepted ways of thinking and acting. Nor is this to say 
that teachers as a professional group should essay the roles of 
reformers and deliberately seek to impose their views upon other 
citizens. It is simply to say that they should be permitted and 
encouraged to abandon their i ivory towers and become actively 
participating members of society. They should be free to decide 
the social, —_ and professional groups with which they 
wish to affiliate. Such freedom of choice can be expected to 
result in a wide and varied representation of teachers in lay and 
professional organizations. The school would thus become a 
truly democratic institution and teachers would have increased 
opportunity to broaden their horizons and deepen their social 
understandings. 

The increased concern for the social growth of the teacher 
should cause school administrators to broaden considerably the 
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opportunities for their participation in recreational and _profes- 
sional activities. Too few teachers know how to play. Too few 
have avocational interests. Programs of community education 
should provide many possibilities for teachers to participate in 
amateur dramatics, badminton, golf, arts and crafts, forum discus- 
sions, and many related activities that would help them live bal- 
anced lives and thus contribute to their mental health. Such activ- 
ities when carried on in cooperation with community adults would 
do much to break down the attitudes of armed neutrality that 
too frequently exist among lay citizens and members of the 
teaching profession. Similarly, the opportunities for professional 
growth need to be extended. Teachers should read novels that 
deal with current social problems as well as the yearbooks of 
professional organizations. Salary schedule policies should at- 
tach as much importance to travel as to securing additional credits 
at the summer session. Extensions of experience should not be 
limited solely to exchange arrangements with other school sys- 
tems. Teachers should be encouraged periodically to engage in 
social service work; find employment in a factory or a store or 
spend a summer working on a farm. A few years ago H. G. Wells 
suggested that two-thirds of the teachers in England should be 
re-habilitated or super-annuated because they knew so little 
about life that they were quite incompetent to guide the living 
experiences of children. Such drastic action should not be neces- 
sary for American teachers. The problem can be solved by en- 
couraging them to live balanced, normal, and active lives. 


Tue PropLeM or EVALUATION 


Any attempts to improve the in-service experiences of teachers 
must give major consideration to the problem of evaluation. No 
person can be expected to live creatively and make his best con- 
tributions when he is constantly subjected to a feeling of in- 
security. From the point of view of mental hygiene the practice 
of rating teachers by one or a few staff officers is completely 
indefensible. It represents a concentration of authority and an 
exercise of power that is thoroughly undemocratic. This is not 
to say that evaluation is unimportant. On the contrary, demo- 
cratic organization will provide for a much more significant 
kind of evaluation than any yet achieved by autocratic means. 
Teachers will be continuously engaged in the activities of group 
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thinking, planning, and evaluating. Having cooperatively formu- 
lated their purposes, they will have a basis for cooperatively and 
critically appraising the results of their work. Through fre- 
quent exchange of experiences each individual will become in- 
creasingly aware of how he can improve his contributions to the 
total enterprise. Thus will evalution become a continuous and 
intrinsic phase of the teaching-learning process and thus will the 
individual teacher be encouraged rather than discouraged in his 
efforts to grow. It is readily admitted that such a concept of 
evaluation implies considerable faith in teachers and a willing- 
ness on their part to assume large responsibilities. They will need 
to realize that the right to be respected implies an equal respon- 
sibility on their part to merit respect. They must be just as 
willing to accept as to make critical judgments. They must know 
that cooperation implies something much more significant than 

“you scratch my back” and “T’ll scratch yours.” A dynamic and 
democratic organization will require over-time effort. Hat 
snatchers and clock watchers will scarcely be entitled to the 
approbation of their colleagues. In spite of the price to be paid 
democratic participation will be attractive to most persons be- 
cause of the abundant opportunities it provides for continuous 
self-realization. 

What has been said concerning the relation of evaluation to 
teacher growth applies equally to the growth of pupils. Reliance 
upon the results of standardized achievement tests, interpreted in 
terms of norms and averages, as the means of evaluating pupil 
growth and the efficiency of teaching denies the professed pur- 
poses of education and definitely limits and restricts the total 
growth process. It is entirely true that the unexamined life 1s 
a life not worth living but it is equally true that the health of 
the patient requires that he participate in the examination. 

Classroom teachers have a most significant responsibility in 
determining the mental health of children. They will succeed to 
the extent that they themselves enjoy good mental health. The 
opportunity to participate actively in planning and evaluating the 
educational program appears to be the most appropriate means 
of insuring the continuous growth and integration of the teacher’s 
personality. The curriculum activity will be interpreted as a 
process of continuous group thinking rather than something 
arbitrarily imposed upon teachers and pupils. Plans of organiza- 
tion will be flexible and designed to facilitate rather than inhibit 
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the growth and development of persons. The teacher will be- 
come a participating member of society and as a result of such 
participation a more effective guide of children. Evaluation will 
be a continuous and intrinsic phase of all teaching-learning ac- 
tivities in which teachers and pupils cooperate with others in 
determining how successfully accepted purposes are being 
achieved. Thus through participation will the teacher be con- 
tinuously challenged to live creatively and to achieve progres- 
sively higher levels of self-realization. And thus the teacher will 
achieve a wholesome, hygienic life pattern. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


PRE-SERVICE TRAINING AND TEACHER GROWTH 


W. Carson RYAN 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


If teachers are to exert a wholesome influence on children in 
the classroom, significant changes will have to be made in pre- 
service training. 

Considerable interest has developed in recent years in the 
mental and emotional wellbeing of prospective teachers, and in 
a few places important beginnings have been made in a new 
kind of teacher education designed to meet this need. For the 
most part, however, universities, teachers colleges, liberal arts 
colleges, and other teacher-training institutions still do very 
little to equip educational workers with the kind of under- 
standing of human beings and human relationships that is essen- 
tial for good mental hygiene in the schools. What has been done, 
moreover, has been mainly in the in-service program. If the 
teacher’s mental health is as important as recent investigations 
have shown it to be, the place to be particularly concerned about 
it is in the pre-service training institution before the teacher 
gets into the schools as a regular full-time worker. 


RECOGNITION OF THE NEED 


Recognition of the need for mental hygiene as an essential 
part of teacher education has been fairly general in the past few 
years. When, for example, the various research commissions of 
the Progressive Education Association were completing their 
work, it was usual to hear members of the commission staffs say: 
“When we make these recommendations, of course, we neces- 
sarily have in mind a different kind of teacher than we have had 
heretofore,”—and they would proceed to emphasize for teacher 
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education many of the elements classifiable under “mental 
hygiene.” Again, when the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education was setting up its co- 
operative study in 1938, the three areas they marked out as 
especially important—“human growth and development, ” “Social 
understanding,” “communication and the aesthetic arts,’ *—not 
only included one specifically in the field of mental health, but 
implied concern for emotional life and personality in the whole 
enterprise. 

Nor is this recognition of the need for knowing and dealing 
understandingly with children and youth as human beings in any 
sense a new concept in teacher education. Though subordinated 
and all but forgotten for many years, the idea was actively 
present in the earliest days of the American school. Cyrus Pierce, 
head of the first Massachusetts Normal School established at West 
Newton in 1839, put prominently in his list of qualifications for 
those about to enter the normal school “good health, a vigorous 
and buoyant constitution, and a fund of lively, cheerful spirits,” 
together with “a love of, and sympathy with, children.” He 
urged the school visitors to send to him for further training 
“teachers who would understand,” who would know more of 
“the nature of children, of youthful development,” and who 
would therefore provide the kind of all-round education that 
would result in “the highest formation of character.” And when, 
some years later, Henry Barnard asked him what he would have 
done differently had he had the job to do over again, Pierce re- 
plied emphatically that he would have done the same thing, only 
more so, with even greater emphasis on personality and character 
and the human needs of children. A widespread notion among 
moderns that the early American schools were limited to the 
three R’s is not in accord with the facts. The leaders in educa- 
tion and teacher-training of a hundred years ago had a much 
broader conception. Over and over again they said, as Charles 
White said at the 1838 meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction: “Our teachers should rear . . . the whole being, not 
an isolated part of him; the whole being, as he comes to them”; 
and they insisted upon the happiness as well as the “moral ad- 
vancement”’ of children in the schools. 

Just how the ideas and practices of normal school leaders came 
to depart from these earlier ideals is not altogether clear, but as 
time went on more and more stress was laid on what one early 
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writer had called “school keeping” and what later school men 
spoke of as “the regular school subjects,” imparted in a regi- 
mented scheme of schooling. And whatever one may conclude 
about the ultimate value of twentieth century scientific measure- 
ment in education, one of the less fortunate results has been the 
excessive attention paid to those more mechanistic features of 
school work that lend themselves most readily to measurement, 
with a corresponding neglect of emotional and other fundamental 
factors of human living. 


MentTaAaL HyGigeNeE OFFERINGS IN TEACHER- TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


To how limited an extent mental and emotional health has 
entered into programs of teacher education is indicated in the 
course offerings of universities and colleges down almost to the 
present. The National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
reporting in 1933 did not even include “mental hygiene”’ in its 
tabular view of “courses in education and related fields,” because 
this “subject of study,” along with “creative education,” “guid- 
ance,” and other “special courses,” was “taken” by fewer than 
ten per cent of the students in teacher-training institutions.’ At 
about this same period the United States Office of Education 
reported that a fair proportion of teacher-training institutions 
gave some consideration to mental hygiene in their regular health 
courses, but further inquiry into this provision suggests that it 
was usually only as a minor topic in a health course that was 
itself exceedingly meager.” An examination of typical teacher- 
education programs carried out during a study for the Common- 
wealth Fund in 1936 showed a curious lack of courses dealing 
with human beings and their growth and development in any 
aspect, to say nothing of mental hygiene as such. In some of the 
most respected universities and teachers colleges in the United 
States, both in the regular sessions and in the summer, the courses 
in education were found to deal overwhelmingly with certain 
externals of organization, curriculum, and instruction, and only 
in a limited way with real children and youth and what happens 
to them as human beings. In the report made to the Common- 





1 National edie of the Education of Teachers, United States Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1933, No. 10, p. 91. 

2 James F. Rogers, Instruction in Hygiene in Institutions of Higher Education (Office of 
Education, Bulletin, 1936, No. 7) and Training of Elementary Teachers for School Health 
Work (Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 67). 
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wealth Fund the situation as it appeared from both catalogue 
statements and visitations was summed up as follows: 


After due allowance is made for the introduction of 
— new elements, it is impossible not to notice, as one 
ooks over even the best of education offerings in univer- 
sities and teachers colleges, how heavily the programs are 
still weighted with conventional school procedures and con- 
tent, and how far they are from the dynamic handling of 
human res An essentially bookish conception of edu- 
cation for children and adolescents was in the minds of those 
who devised the prevailing teacher-training curricula, and 
this conception persists in spite of our increasing adherence 
to a “new” philosophy of education which claims to be 
seriously concerned with the whole human being in relation 
to his fellows.* 


That there has been some gain in the past four or five years is 
almost certain, but so far progress seems to have been largely in 
willingness to consider the problem rather than to institute actual 
change. A recent canvass of education and psychology courses* 
as listed in the catalogues is not too reassuring. In some of the 
smaller teachers colleges possibly two out of some twenty-five 
courses listed would be found to have anything to do with human 
concerns in the preparation of teachers; in larger institutions per- 
haps five out of a total of fifty courses might so qualify. Even 
in an array of courses that ran up to a hundred or more there 
would seldom be more than half a dozen that seemed to involve 
understanding and working with human beings. Occasionally the 
courses in child development and adolescent psychology appeared 
to reflect modern scientific work in this field, but on the other 
hand the course in mental hygiene, if one were given, was quite 
likely to be associated with “abnormal psychology” instead of 
the positive data and point of view insisted upon by the foremost 
mental hygienists of our day. 

It would be unfair, in this attempt to indicate deficiencies in 
teacher education in the area of mental health, not to say also that 
many teachers and members of teacher-training staffs have real- 
ized the need for more substantial work in the sciences underlying 
knowledge of human behavior and for a total program that 


3 Mental Health Through Education. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1938, pp. 73-79. 


* Made by the writer in connection with unpublished studies for the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 
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would take into account better mental hygiene practices in the 
classroom. In 1935 a group of New Jersey secondary school 
teachers, for example, were asserting that “in a time when the 
world is topsy-turvy, when statistics reveal that one in every 
twenty of the population will spend some time in a mental hos- 
pital, the teacher who understands is the teacher who is needed.”° 
A number of institutions that have been preparing teachers of 
younger children have long operated under a philosophy that 
leads to better mental health in the classroom. Experimental 
schools soon learned they had to prepare their own teachers, and 
have therefore found their way to a kind of teacher preparation 
more in accordance with mental hygiene principles; the nursery 
schools from the nature of their work have been pre-eminent in 
this regard. Moreover, in all teacher-training institutions there 
are likely to be some psychology and education courses not 
labeled “mental hygiene” that are better in their effect than some 
that are specifically so labeled, and there are institutions that 
make it their business to provide social experiences for students 
preparing to teach that are more valuable than formal courses 
in mental hygiene would be. 


SoME REcENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Whatever the actual situation in teacher-training institutions 
today with respect to mental hygiene, there can be no question 
of the increasing awareness of the need on the part of those re- 
sponsible for both pre-service and in-service education of teach- 
ers. At the Bennington Conference of the Commission on Teacher 
Education in September, 1939, representative groups spent con- 
siderable time analyzing the needs in teacher education as they 
saw them. In the group representing larger school systems, though 
the majority put the “social, economic, and political problems of 
society” as of first importance, more than a fourth of those 
present considered as of special significance “how to develop and 
maintain emotional stability in the personal and social life of a 
teacher,” and nearly as many sought ways of helping teachers to 
develop “active, creative participation in such fields as music, 
painting, sculpture, pottery-making, gardening, or other arts and 
crafts, which will enable them to grow as persons and to live 
more effectively with children and young people.” At the same 





5 New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Association, Report, 1935. 
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conference nearly half the members of a group from the liberal 
arts colleges thought one of the most important problems facing 
them was to determine the means by w hich prospective teachers 
could be brought to an understanding of how children grow and 
develop, while another large section of the same group was con- 
cerned with ways in which the “total experience of the student 
in a liberal arts college can be made to facilitate the development 
of a vitalized personality and wholesome attitudes towards 
teaching.” 

A special group at this Bennington Conference of 1939 gave 
its attention to “the teacher’s understanding of child develop- 
ment,” and still another group studied “the personality of the 
teacher.” The latter group concluded that certain needs, “such 
as security, belonging, success, and sharing in cooperative en- 
deavor,” are common to teachers and children, and that a society 
characterized by respect for the worth of the individual is the 
best foundation for personal development. The group on “the 
teacher’s understanding of child development” asked: How can 
we bring about new insights in child development? How can the 
concept of “children as people” be introduced into the minds 
of prospective and in-service teachers? How can we set up 
situations which will evoke a more functional understanding of 
children? ® 

In accordance with the concern thus shown at the Bennington 
Conference and in other of its preliminary 1 inquiries, the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education set up its division on human 
growth and development with the collaboration center at the 
University of Chicago under Dr. Daniel Prescott. The main 
purpose was to collect and make available the latest knowledge 
regarding the growth and development of children and adoles- 
cents. Staff persons from the institutions cooperating in the study 
of teacher education have been brought to this center for con- 
siderable periods of time to facilitate transmission of significant 
data in mental hygiene and related fields to those engaged in the 
preparation of teachers. 

A prominent feature of the summer workshops of the past 
few years has been the work in guidance and adolescent psy- 
chology, and although these workshops are primarily for teachers 
in service, it is believed that what they have accomplished in this 


® Bennington Planning Conference for the Cooperative Study of Teacher Education: Reports 
and Addresses. Washington, D. C.: Commission on Teacher Education, 1939, p. 41, 
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field will affect directly the teaching staffs in the institutions 
concerned with pre-service training. Indeed, the 1940 workshop 
of the Commission on Teacher Education, which was attended 
by staff members of the cooperating universities and colleges, 
gave considerable attention to problems of personnel and guid- 
ance that involve mental health attitudes and practices. 

An outgrowth of the recent Study of Adolescents carried 
forward under the Commission on the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum by Dr. Caroline B. Zachry and her staff is the Institute 
for the Study of Personality Development, which utilizes the 
case-study materials from the adolescent study and other sources 
as a basis for ‘ ‘training in guidance for workers in education and 
the related fields of social work, pediatrics, and school health.”* 


PsycHOLOGY AND Menta Heattu EpucaATIon 


It will doubtless be some time before the full effect of the 
agencies just mentioned is felt in teacher-training institutions all 
over the country, or even in the universities, liberal arts colleges, 
and teachers colleges cooperating in the Commission on Teacher 
Education study. In the meantime, however, some changes are 
going on at the campuses of teacher-training institutions that 
are designed to affect mental hygiene practices in the classroom. 
These have to do particularly with: (1) Improvement in the 
offerings in both “general” and “educational” psychology, to 
take advantage of the scientific knowledge now obtainable from 
psychiatry ond other fields previously overlooked in the prepara- 
tion of teachers—knowledge that is helpful in equipping prospec- 
tive teachers for their own sakes and for the sake of the children, 
with better insights into human behavior; (2) more direct con- 
tacts, through field experiences, with children and youth in life 
situations, and less dependence upon academic psychology text- 
books, lectures, and class discussions—except as these are con- 
nected up with actual human living; (3) greater attention to 
making the life of the prospective teacher in the training institu- 
tion and in the community round about richer and more fruitful 
and more in accord with the principles of mental health, on the 
ground that living effectively during the period of educational 


7 The main volume of the report of the Study of Adolescents is Emotion and Conduct in 
Adolescence, New York, Appleton-Century, 1940. An account of the work of the Institute for 
the Study of Personality Development can be obtained from the Institute offices at 221 West 
57th Street, New York. 
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preparation is likely to carry over into the work of the teacher 
in school and community. Some attention is also being given 
to the possible selection for teaching of personalities likely to be 
successful in mental and emotional adjustment, but it must be 
admitted that very little definite has actually been accomplished 
in this area. 

One of the groups at the Bennington Conference asked a 
series of questions on pre-service programs that have a direct 
bearing on the experiments just mentioned: 


How can the content of educational psychology courses 
be functionalized? 

How can students of psychology be given real contacts 
with children? 

How can academic psychologists be brought into contact 
with real school situations? 

How can internship be used to give prospective teachers 
a more dynamic and functional understanding of human 
growth, development, and behavior? 

How can the interests of students be directed towards 
problems of children early in the teacher-training program? 

How can collegiate institutions organize their pre-service 
program so that students may so participate in learning ex- 
periences that they can generalize from them about appro- 
priate procedures with children? Can a class be so organ- 
ized? A department or core program? An institution? 

How can a collegiate staff be unified with regard to a 
functional concept of child development? 

How can the professional courses and training work be- 
come integrated in their concern for the development of 
educational viewpoints and practices for child development? 

How can we get special subject-matter instructors to 
work in terms of child development? 


For training institutions to be able to answer such questions 
as these with any degree of adequacy means considerable experi- 
mentation and gathering of information. As already indicated, 
the collaboration center of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and other agencies have made progress in compiling some 
of the necessary data. That there is reason to hope for increas- 
ingly better materials for understanding human nature, and that 
teachers may therefore look forward to more effective prepara- 
tion in mental health, is the testimony of scientists working in 
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this field. Dr. Henry A. Murray, for example, of the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, is convinced of the possibilities of a science 
of human personality. “To study human nature patiently,” he 
says, “to arrive at understanding, to gain some mastery—there 
would be little hope in this enterprise if it were not for the 
history of science, the steady, unassertive, conquering pace of dis- 
interested observation, experiment, and reflection. Three cen- 
turies ago did the fancy of the most imaginative men foresee 
the miracles of thought and technics that would mark the way 
of science? Absorbing this tradition, man may now explore his 
soul and observe the conduct of his fellows, dispassionate to the 
limit, yet ever animated by the faith that gaining a mastery 
through knowledge he may eventually surmount himself.” * There 
are possibilities, in other words, for a functional psychology that 
will be more directly helpful to teachers than anything we have 
had hitherto. Curiously little of the material already at hand for 
this purpose has made its way into psychology courses, partly 
because of the stereotyping of academic psychology and partly 
because of the American preoccupation for so many years with 
one or two special areas (statistics and measurement, for example) 
to the exclusion of personality, emotions, and other dynamic fac- 
tors in human living. 

Hence the value of experiments now being tried in various 
institutions whereby young people entering a teachers college are 
almost at the very outset placed in everyday situations where 
they have contacts with real children; or, in the case of students 
preparing for work with older boys and girls, opportunities are 
provided for direct experience in youth organizations where they 
get to know and understand adolescents under other than the 
artificial conditions prevailing in most schools. 

For the enrichment of the lives of prospective teachers while 
they are in training some institutions have found it especially 
valuable to provide opportunities for creative art of the sort 
found so useful in the summer workshops for teachers. Music 
and the other fine arts are of fundamental importance in a teacher- 
education program intended to further mental health. 

One would like also to think that more care is being taken to 
secure for the teaching staffs of higher institutions people who 
not only know something about the growth and development 
of human beings but are themselves examples of well-adjusted, 


§ Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937 
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rich, and wholesome living. The late Dr. Ernest Townsend, well 
known for his pioneer work on selection of personnel, was wont 
to remark on the distressing situation sometimes found in the 
staffs of teacher-training institutions: 


Unfortunately there are in the faculty of every teachers 
college individuals whose own personalities are so unbal- 
anced, who live in so constant an atmosphere of fear, 
suspicion, nervous tension, or downright neurosis, that the 
wise administrator should endeavor either to eliminate such 
damaging personalities or, failing that, to minimize their 
strategic contacts with the students.® 


TEACHERS FOR A New Kinp or EpUCATION 


Fundamental to all efforts for a teacher-training that recog- 
nizes the place of mental hygiene i is acceptance of a new kind 
of education—new at least in contrast to the conventional 
schooling of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century— 
that refuses to limit educational programs to the three R’s, 
but rather seeks to affect the lives of individual human beings 
in every aspect of human living, emotionally as well as intel- 
lectually. Teachers need preparation in mental health for any 
kind of school. If the school is of the more conservative academic 
type it is still important to have a teacher who is at least amiable 
and well-adjusted herself—if for no other reason than to have the 
old stuff go down more palatably! As society’s demands upon 
the school increase, and the program is enriched to include phy- 
sical education and recreation, more work in vocations and the 
practical arts, greater opportunities in music, painting and the 
other fine arts, we need a much more resourceful person as 
teacher. And once we decide (as we are already beginning to 
do) upon an educational experience at every age level, from 
early childhood to adulthood, that involves the total life of the 
individual, it becomes imperative to select and prepare teachers 
who are rich and resourceful in their own lives, who have at least 
a minimum equipment in the sciences underlying mental hygiene, 
and who are conspicuous for their ability to live and work suc- 
cessfully with others. 


® Ernest M. Townsend, ‘‘Mental Hygiene and Teacher Recruiting,’’ Mental Hygiene, 17:598- 
604, October 1933. 











CHAPTER XVIII 


A FORWARD LOOK 


Pau. Witty 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


One author observed in 1930 that psychology was still in a 
Pre-Darwinian stage lacking sufficient agreement among leaders 
concerning its methodology and goals to render it useful in an 
attempt to understand and guide human beings. The situation is 
vastly improved today although there still exists much con- 
troversy in this important area. Psychology has been extended, 
enriched, and given direction by recent contributions from re- 
lated sciences. Moreover, many ‘of the contributions from other 
fields have given support to a somewhat unified, basic approach. 
From biology, physiology, anthropology, philosophy and psy- 
chiatry significant findings have re-inforced the psychologists’ 
growing belief in the value of studying and attempting to give 
guidance to the human being considered as a whole purposing 
organism whose physical, emotional, and mental powers are in- 
extricably related in adaptive behavior. It is of considerable sig- 
nificance that as psychologists have scrutinized the aims of other 
sciences, they have discovered that similar purposes and goals 
dominate the thought of workers in different fields. For example, 
the primary interest of mental hygienists is in the continuous 
sturdy growth of the human being. Similarly, recent publications 
of a number of educational organizations stress the personality 
adjustment and social competency of the individual as pervading 
objectives. And social psychologists are concerned that their 
work achieves similar results. 

The unique contribution of mental hygiene in education has 
resided in its disavowal of primary interest in subject-matter or 
school experience and its basic concern for the assistance it may 
render pupils in their efforts to achieve individually satisfying 
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and socially worthy patterns of life. As mental hygiene has pro- 
ceeded and developed f from its early preoccupation with abnormal 
cases and extreme variants, its broader perspective has come to 
encompass all segments of our population. Accordingly, workers 
in this field are emphasizing normal, wholesome growth and the 
prevention of behavior problems. Their effort is not limited to 
particular age or grade levels; it includes the entire age range and 
seeks the cooperation of teachers, parents, and indeed all persons 
and agencies concerned with the growth and development of 
children, young people and adults. 

This broad emphasis has become increasingly acceptable to 
educators; in fact, many schools have already made notable 
advance in developing programs for the hygienic development 
of boys and girls. However, there is a great lag between the 
existing knowledge concerning mental health and its application. 
In most schools the primary interest still centers in the mastery 
of a particular body of subject-matter. But there is an ever- 
increasing number of educators who are aware of the magnitude 
of the problem and the need for reliable guides in directing and 
improving mental health. These workers are familiar with the 
fact, documented in various studies of youth, that the already 
alarmingly high frequency of personality maladjustment is grow- 
ing. To cope with this situation, many teachers have reported 
that they need two types of aid. First, they desire to have access 
to reliable sources of information concerning the basic premises 
on which the mental hygiene approach is built. And second, they 
wish descriptions of tested practices for improving mental health, 
comprehensively presented for different types of school sit- 
uations. 

In this volume, we have attempted to satisfy both needs. 
Accordingly, we have set forth a fair sample of the i investigations 
from various sciences which justify a faith in mental hygiene in 
modern education. Studies of the fundamental needs of the child, 
his physical and mental development, his emotional growth, and 
his relationship to the family and the community are summarized 
briefly; they are then interpreted and discussed as they relate to 
the educative process. Descriptions of school situations in which 
mental hygiene practices have already been successfully de- 
veloped are then presented. These descriptions cover the entire 
scope of public education and include all age or grade levels. 
In the accounts of the preschool, one finds numerous suggestions 
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for teachers and parents which are generally applicable. Descrip- 
tions of the elementary school disclose ways in which school 
practice may be altered or enriched to promote wholesome living. 
The work of the primary grades i is shown to provide a continuity 
which assures the perpetuation of worthwhile developments of 
the preschool period. Similarly, accounts of the middle school 
offer a number of suggestions whereby the developments of the 
preceding periods may be extended and enriched. Since teachers 
must be prepared to offer guidance to problem children—mal- 
adjusted youngsters, not clinical cases—there are offered a num- 
ber of studies of adolescent boys and girls who have been ac- 
corded individual counsel and help. Finally, the presentations are 
extended to include adult education, and the problem of promot- 
ing mental hygiene among teachers is treated rather fully. 

One important characteristic of all this work is the convincing 
demonstration it offers of the potentiality of teachers for sharing 
experiences and for participating effectively in group action. 
Several accounts have been prepared by the evtire staffs in dif- 
ferent schools. In these schools, every teacher has assumed his 
share of the responsibility for contributing to the development, 
organization, and presentation of the project described. Through 
conferences, exchange of opinion, and group planning, these 
teachers have learned to work together. In this process they have 
grown in tolerance, understanding, and resourcefulness; and 
these qualities have seemed to enrich their lives and to contribute 
to their own mental hygiene. 

It will be granted generally that these are worthy products. 
However, there will be some persons who will question their 
value. In fact, there appears to be a growing tendency to doubt 
the efficacy of an educational program which seeks the preserva- 
tion of individuality through self-expression and self-discipline. 
It is held that emergency measures demand a type of discipline 
which can be achieved only by autocratic, relentless, external 
control. An interesting example of this tendency is found in 
Alexis Carrel’s writing—especially in an article in the Readers’ 
Digest for September, 1940. And, in Anne Morrow Lindbergh’ S 
beautifully written book The Wave of the Future, it is suggested 
that fascist rulers have comprehended more fully then democratic 
leaders the meaning and use of new social and economic forces 
They have sensed and exploited these forces; their way of life 
is said to constitute the wave of the future from which there is 
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no escape. At this point we disagree basically for we can not 
regard the democratic process as an obsolete method—a way of 
the past—which must be abandoned in favor of what is con- 
sidered a more appropriately modern approach. Teachers should 
not be misled by the apparent logic in such presentations. The 
discipline that children need for wholesome growth is not 
achieved by imposing restraints; instead, it is self-discipline arrived 
at by intelligent choice of action. Maintenance of and devotion 
to the democratic process offer the safeguard for the perpetua- 
tion of a way of life that by every sound criterion offers the 
maximum benefits for human beings,—in the past, the present, 
and the future. There is not a shred of evidence to suggest that 
this way of life must be abandoned or relinquished. But its pre- 
servation will demand work, patience, suffering perhaps, but 
above all else an unwavering faith in its enduring values. Our 
defense of democracy lies simply in living more completely and 
consistently according to its basic principles. As John Dewey 
states: 


Our first defense is to realize that democracy can be 
served only by the slow day by day adoption and contagious 
diffusion in every phase of our common life of methods that 
are identical with the ends to be reached and that recourse 
to authoritarian procedures i is a betrayal of human freedom 
no matter in what guise it presents itself. An American 
democracy can serve the world only as it demonstrates in 
the conduct of its own life the efficacy of plural, partial and 
experimental methods in securing and maintaining an ever- 
increasing release of the powers of human nature, in service 
of a freedom which is cooperative and a co-operation which 
is voluntary . 

Only thus can we be sure that we face our problems in 
detail one by one as they arise, with all the resources pro- 
vided by collective intelligence operating in cooperative 
action. At the end as at the beginning the democratic method 
is as fundamentally simple and as immensely difficult as is 
the energetic, unflagging, unceasing creation of an ever- 
present new road upon which we can walk together.* 


It is to those educators—teachers, parents, and others—who 
are courageously seeking democratic values that this volume is 
addressed. It is to be hoped that the presentations in this book 


inaiie: pong Freedom and Culture. New York: Putnam, 1939. 





.. « O'er the land of the free.” 


Courtesy of Santa Monica Public Schools, Santa Monica, California 
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will add a measure of hope and confidence in a time when de- 
velopments and conditions throughout the world tend to make 
one discouraged or even skeptical of the worth of one’s efforts. 
For beliefs and convictions are being undermined continuously. 
We have already cited some examples of one approach. Another 
method seeks a similar outcome, but it proceeds more directly. 
In this attack, attention is centered upon the failure of democracy 
in modern life; but it also questions the advisability of placing 
faith in the democratic process, and suggests that superior out- 
comes have been achieved by other methods. 

The responsibility of educators in these matters is clear. Stead- 
fast devotion to and practice of democratic principles should 
appear in our day-by-day living with children, in our contacts 
with other school people, in our community relationships and in 
the leadership which we may assume in every phase of life. 

The school is advantageously situated to offer a real service in 
these times—by giving children the opportunity to experience 
and appreciate the responsibilities, privileges and joys which 
democracy affords. But it is necessary that educators face this 
task with confidence in its fundamental values and faith in its 
outcome. It is the hope of the writers that this book may stimulate 
a renewed and more vigorous attack upon this basic problem 
through its illustrations of the outcomes achieved through whole- 
some designs for living in various types of schools. The task that 
lies before us offers a tremendous challenge—a challenge which 
will prove a test of our courage, our loyalties and our faith. But 
the way this test is met is of utmost significance. On its outcome 
may rest the opportunity to maintain our institutions and the 
freedom to modify, alter and improve them. It is the supreme 
test which education faces. In the process of meeting it, we all 
may grow sufficiently to have the right to the freedom we are 
now privileged to enjoy. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


A. BOOKS FOR PARENTS 


Lots Correy MossMAN AND OTHERS* 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


In compiling this bibliography on Mental Health, the idea 
of wholesome living and adjustment of both parents and children 
has been interpreted to include an understanding of the biological, 
sociological, psychological and educational phases of child growth 
and development. For that reason, books from all these fields have 
been included even though they may not technically be classified 
as Mental Hygiene. Since many of the books on this subject deal 
with most of these backgrounds, it has not been thought irrele- 
vant to include books which deal largely with one of these at- 
tributes to the exclusion of others. It is thought that the scope of 
the subject will thus be more adequately covered. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Mental Hygiene for Parents 


ALDRICH, CHARLES ANDERSON AND ALpRICH, Mary M. Babies Are 
Human Beings. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 128p. 
Deals with physical well-being and sensory development of the 
child. Attention is given to habit formation and individual differences. 


ALLEN, Freperick H. What Constitutes a Healthy Parent-Child Re- 
lation? lowa City: University of Iowa, 1935. 1op. (Bulletin of the 
State University of Iowa. New series, no. 818, Nov. 16, 1935. Child 
Welfare Pamphlets, no. 49.) 


*A committee of five students in a course in supervision at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, taught by Lois Coffey Mossman supees this bibliography. In the process of com- 
piling the list Professor Ernest Osborne and Professor Robert Chester Challman were con- 
sulted for their pon, on questions relative to parent education and mental hygiene. The 
committee included: (1) Rosa a Director of Education for Exceptional Children, City 
Schools, Greensboro, North Carolina; (2) Arta F. Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Oregon; (3) Beulah Link, Critic 
Teacher, Limestone College, Gaffney, South Carolina; (4) Loretto McGeady, Elementary 
Principal, Cumberland, Maryland; and (5) A. Miriam Stevens, Supervising Principal, Harris- 
burg, ennsylv ania, 
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A short article concerned with the matter of parent’s acceptance 
of children’s individualities and their fuller appreciation of their need 
in this direction. 


ALSCHULER, Rose H. Two to Six. New York: Morrow, 1933. 160p. 
Bibliography for parents, pp. 143-156. Revised Edition 1937. 
Gives definite standards for each age level for these years in the 

various phases of habit formation including eating, dressing, and 

social development. A large section is devoted to recreational reading, 
with extensive reading lists. 


AMERICAN CounciL oN Epucation. Emotion and the Educative 
Process: A Report of the Committee on Relation of Emotions to 
the Educative Process, by Daniel Alfred Prescott. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938. xiii, 323 3p. Bibliog- 
raphy pp. 295-306. 

Stresses the importance of helping school children develop a well- 
rounded growth based on all the educational enterprises rather than 
mere academic learning. Advises teachers to seek cooperation of 
home and community to prevent stress and strain in carrying out 
such a program. 


ANDERSON, CAMILLA May. Emotional Hygiene: The Art of Under- 
standing. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1937. 242p. 

A scientific but simple treatment of the growing-up process and 
adjustment to life. It contains practical advice on rearing children and 
should prove helpful to parents, nurses, teachers and social workers. 
The cartoons by Dorothy G. Stevenson brighten the pages and con- 
vey added meaning. 


ANDERSON, Haron H. Children in the Family. New York: Appleton- 

Century, 1937. 253p. 

A constructive and simple discussion of physical and mental hy- 
giene of normal children. Dr. Anderson has emphasized the import- 
ance of respecting the child as a personality, also the treatment of 
individual differences without blame or exploitation. The illustrations 
are well put and touched with humor. Only a few references to re- 
search are given. 


Anprus, RutH AND Prasopy, May E. Parent-Child Relationships: 
Outlines for Group Discussions. New York: Day, 1930. xvi, 168p. 
Bibliography, pp. 161-168. 

Provides ten study units, each with a bibliography and a large 
number of excerpts. Each unit includes the objectives for a particular 
meeting, a number of questions to guide the discussion, and experi- 
ence guides or projects to apply the principles deducted from the 
study. These outlines are the outgrowth of the program of parent 
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education carried out by the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion from 1927-1939. 


Aruitt, Apa Hart. The Adolescent. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
242p. 

Serves as a sequel to the author’s previous book, The Child from 
One to Twelve, for The Adolescent deals with the child from twelve 
to twenty-one. Parents who wish to read a non-technical and in- 
formal discussion of these years will find helpful suggestions on 
guiding young people of this age group. 


BLANTON, SMILEY AND BLANTON, Marcaret Gray. Child Guidance. 

New York: Century, 1927, 1929. xi, 301p. and xviii, 301p. 

A comprehensive study of the characteristics of normal physical 
and mental development of children. Minor deviations from normal 
behavior are discussed and practical suggestions are offered for 
guidance. Valuable for parent study groups. 


Biatz, WILLIAM E. anv Bott, HeLten. The Management of Young 
Children. New York: Morrow, 1930. 354p. Bibliography, pp. 341- 
349. 

Designed as a text for study groups. Parental difficulties and mis- 
takes are quoted from discussions. The authors state the point of view 
of the book as follows: “How can I as a parent manage my children 
so that they will learn how best to live with others?” 


Britt, Avice Cora ANd Youtz, May Parper. Your Child and His 
Parents. New York: Appleton, 1932. xii, 339p. 
Intended for the use of child-study groups. Contains used and 
tested material on method, The last chapter offers suggestions on 
leadership techniques and ways of preparing materials for study. 


CuiLp Stupy AssociaATION oF AMERICA. Our Children, a Handbook 
for Parents. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, 
editors. New York: Viking Press, 1932. 348p. Bibliography, pp. 
327-333- 

Twenty-nine experts have contributed to this book in which the 
emotional life of the child is the common theme, although the dis- 
cussion is not limited to mental hygiene as such. In every chapter the 
child is considered as an individual. His environment is seen to in- 
clude parent-child relationship, physical characteristics of home and 
neighborhood and the educational, religious, social and economic in- 
stitutions that affect him. One of the best chapters is Dr. Bernard 
Glueck’s “The Family Drama.” 


De Scuweinitz, Kari. Growing Up: The Story of How We Became 
Alive, Are Born and Grow Up. Second edition revised. New York: 
Macmillan, 1935. 95p. illus., plates. 
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The story of reproduction, written for children between six and 
twelve. Parents will find it helpful in answering the child’s questions 
concerning birth and babies. It is well illustrated and simply told. 
Those who are trying to build a home, which is conducive to mental 
health, will want this book in their home library. 


Dixon, Crarice M. High, Wide and Deep: Discovering the Preschool 

Child. New York: Day, 1938. xix, 300p. plates. 

Practical advice based on actual observation of ten children who 
composed a summer playground group; followed by an evaluation of 
experiences of children studied in a home situation. The author is 
seeking a means for understanding and guiding young children. 


Ettior, Grace Loucks. Understanding the Adolescent Girl. New 

York: Holt, 1930. 134p. 

Intended for — advisors, teachers, group leaders of girls and 
for girls themselves. It deals with the normal problems of adolescent 
girls and suggests how to understand and meet them. It is especially 
useful in helping girls to understand themselves, an ability which con- 
tributes much to healthy mental and emotional attitudes. 


Foster, Sysit. Personality Deviations and Their Relation to the 
Home. New York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1931. 
8p. 

A brief definition of “personality deviation” and description of a 

few specific cases, causes and treatment. Emphasis is laid on the im- 

portance of the normal, unwarped development of parents as a factor 

in bringing up normal children. 


GLover, KATHERINE AND Dewey, Evetyn. Children of the New Day. 

New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. 332p. 

“Parents and teachers who cannot help being confused a bit by the 
rapidity of the social and economic changes which are making life 
something different from what they themselves have been prepared 
for would do well to read and ponder this splendid volume.” From 
“Understanding the Child.” 1934. 


Groves, Ernest R, AND BLANCHARD, PuyLiis M, Introduction to 
Mental Hygiene. New York: Holt, 1930. (American Social Science 
Series.) 467p. 

Although intended as a text book for college students, the whole 
subject is explained so clearly and understandingly, that teacher, 
parent, or layman may gain a comprehensive idea of the field in its 
relation to the growth of an individual from childhood to maturity. 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE Matsner. We, the Parents: Our Relationship to 
Our Children and to the World Today. New York: Harpers, 1939. 
XV, 296p. 
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Helps parents to see why they act as they do in the handling of 
their own children from the earliest stages of the child’s life through 
adolescence. Gives assistance in answering children’s questions, 
handling money matters, and dealing with disciplinary problems. 


Iowa Universiry. Cuttp WELFARE RESEARCH STATION. A Manual of 
Nursery School Practice. lowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1934. 215p. illus. (Bulletin of the State University of lowa. New 
Series, no. 730.) Bibliography, pp. 205-215. 

Explanations of processes of working with nursery school children 
are given for the 2-3, and 4-5 year old groups, based on actual obser- 
vation of children in the nursery schools of the University of Iowa. 
Although the situation is laid in the school, it is helpful for parents 
in showing how their children react in a group situation. 


INsKEEP, ANNIE D. Child Adjustment in Relation to Growth and 

Development. New York: Appleton, 1930. 16, 427p. 

While theories of mental health are discussed, the strength of this 
book lies in the application to real situations. Includes factors involved 
in psychology, psychiatry, sociology and biological sciences. As a 
result the scope is broad and some of the material is popularized 
rather than scholarly in treatment. 


Isaacs, SUSAN SUTHERLAND. Social Development in Young Children: 
A Study of Beginnings. London: G. Routledge and Sons, 1933. 
xii, 480p. 

Written for psychologists and educators, the material will appeal 
to those parents who like to read technical books. It is based on a 
clinical observation by trained analysts of total behavior of children. 
Fallacies that have previously guided experts in their advice to parents 
are exposed, The author’s explanation of feeding and toilet problems, 
of temper tantrums, and of sex difficulties, should aid in the treatment 
of them. 


Isaacs, SuSAN SUTHERLAND. The Nursery Years. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1936, c1929. 138p. 

Explains the behavior of young children in the light of their 
physical, intellectual and emotional needs. Deals with underlying 
causes of common difficulties such as stealing, disobedience and other 
problems which frequently distress parents. The suggestions for 
advice and guidance are concrete and clear. 


KELIHER, ALIcE V. Life and Growth (by Alice V. Keliher with the 
Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association). New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. 245p. illus., 
charts, diagrs. Suggestions for further study, pp. 221-233. Glossary, 
PP- 234-238. 
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For young people of high school age to answer their many ques- 
tions about life processes and their bearing on human relations. The 
students’ finer sensibilities are treated with respect in this intelligent 
and informational narrative. The social and mental science is as sound 
as the biological. Relationships in community and institutional groups 
are explained in terms of world cultures. 


KENYON, JosepHINE H. Healthy Babies Are Happy Babies. 1938, 
c1934. Revised edition. Boston: Little, Brown, 1938. xvii, 330p. 
tables. 

Dr. Kenyon, herself a mother of two children and a physician of 
wide experience, has treated the development of the baby through 
pre-natal days to three years. The physician chats with the mother 
concerning the growing responsibilities and shows that good physical 
care is also good mental hygiene, for both baby and mother. 


Kirkpatrick, Eowin A. Mental Hygiene for Effective Living. New 

York: Appleton-Century, 1934. xiii, 387p. 

Background facts of anthropology, physiology, sociology, psy- 
chology, child study, and education are used as a basis for interpret- 
ing the theme, under such topics as: mental health, and problems of 
adjustment, stages of maturation and widening environment, healthy 
living, integrating activities. Each section is illustrated with case 
studies of well and poorly adjusted individuals in parallel situations. 


Lanepon, Grace. Home Guidance for Young Children: A Parent’s 
Handbook, with an introduction by Lois Hayden Meek. New 
York: Day, 1931, XV, 4o5p. illus 
E ‘mphasizes the part which the parent plays in child guidance dur- 

ing the first six years, in such matters as sleeping, eating, toileting. 

Points out wa ays to help the child develop satisfactory personal and 

home relationships. 


Levy, JoHN ano Munroe, Rutrn (Mrs. John Levy). The Happy 

Family. New York: Knopf, 1938. 3 19p. : 

Begins with a comforting explanation of the conflicts of adoles- 
cents as a natural part of the growing up process which biologically 
leads to marriage and maturity. A very frank explanation of married 
life in terms of attitudes, emotions, reactions and conduct constitutes 
a large section of the text. Concludes with a brief chapter on the 
young child in the home. 


Meek, Lois Haypen. Your Child’s Development and Guidance Told 
in Pictures. Philadelphia: L ippincott, 1940. 166p. Contains 101 
photographs and 62 line drawings by Lucia Manley. 

Assists parents to interpret the conduct of young children, shows 
them how this period is a many sided one. Shows the importance of 
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parental guidance and leadership in aiding the child to acquire de- 
sirable behavior and emotional attitudes. 


Morean, Joun J. B. Keeping a Sound Mind. New York: Macmillan, 

1934. 440P. 

Provides many helpful suggestions on meeting reality and main- 
taining one’s equilibrium. An excellent chapter is included on getting 
along with people. The sections on abnormal psychology are depress- 
ing and do not merit the thoughtful reading of the more optimistic 
sections which explain normal, wholesome conduct. 


Myers, Carry Crevetann. Building Personality in Children, by 
Garry Cleveland Myers with an introduction by M. V. O'Shea. 
New York: Greenberg, 1931. xv, 360p. 

Planned for parents who are eager for their children to develop 
pleasing personalities and be emotionally well balanced. Awakens 
parents’ awareness to children’s sensitiveness to happenings in the 
home that may seem insignificant to adults. Many examples from the 
lives of real children are given. 


Myers, Garry CLeve.tanp. The Modern Family. New York: Green- 
berg, 1934. 288p 
Family relationships from the time the first child is expected until 
he and his brothers and sisters have grown up and are ready to estab- 
lish their own homes. Interactions within the family are analyzed and 
ways of making family life more satisfying are suggested. 


Pant, JAMeEs S. Mental Hygiene Aspects of the Family. New York: 
1932. 25p. Reprinted from the April, May and June 1932 issues of 
“The Family.” 

An excellent twenty-five page pamphlet by the Director of the 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, New Jersey, gives a summary 
of the family’s contribution to the mental hygiene of the individual 
members, Standards of livi ing, economic status, "and community recre- 
ational and health are shown as highly contributing factors. 


Pruetre, Lorine. The Parent and the Happy Family. New York: 

Holt, 1932. 2gop. 

An experienced child psychologist has written in non-technical 
language, a forceful appeal for the understanding of the child. The 
book is in three parts: the psychology of the family life; the psy- 
chology of child development; and a “plan of study for parents. The 
book concerns itself with the psychological health of the whole 
family and bases this health upon the emergency of the child espe- 
cially as a self, of the mother as a person, and the father as a parent. 
It is worthy of careful study but easy to read. 
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Ranp, WiniFrep. Growth and Development of the Young Child, by 
Winifred Rand, Mary E. Sweeny and E. Lee Vincent. Second edi- 
tion revised and reset. 1940, C1934. 461p. 

Presents an integrated study of early childhood. It is an attempt to 
present to parents the fundamental principles and practices of the 
mental health of family and home life. Shows how maladjustments in 
the home may be prevented if the family has a sound philosophy of 
life. The illustrations given are very helpful. 


Renz, Cart anp Renz, Mixprep, Big Problems on Little Shoulders. 

New York: Macmillan, 1934. 

Should prove valuable to parents and to teachers of young chil- 
dren. It is interestingly written, easy to read and suggestive, especially 
to parents who are puzzled about individual differences in their 
children. 


Reynotps, Martua May. Children from Seed to Saplings. New 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. 339p. 

A guide to adults in knowing children. The author writes in an in- 
formal style, and is trying to pass on to others the philosophy, the 
plans and procedures that have grown out of years of experience in 
guiding students in their study of children. All phases of development 
are pictured, 


Ricuarps, EstHer Lorine. Behavior Aspects of Child Conduct. New 

York: Macmillan, 1933, c1922. xv, 299p. 

Child conduct, in its many aspects, through adjustments to environ- 
ment based on biological and social needs is discussed from the mental 
hygiene point of view. Effort is made to help parents take a sensible 
attitude toward the child’s behavior under the many experiences 
which accompany the growing-up process. Emphasizes the im- 
portance of the parents’ role. 


RicHMonpb, WiniFrep V. Personality, Its Study and Hygiene, New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1937, ¢1936. xv, 279p. Bibliography at 
end of each chapter. 

A clinical psychologist discusses the genesis and development, the 
maladjustments and disorders of personality. The author’s experience 
has included extensive work in clinical cases so he writes with 
authority and gives many helpful suggestions. 


Ryan, Wit Carson. Mental Health Through Education. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, Oxford University Press, 1938. 315p. 
The author turns to the child as the central problem in education. 

Written more from the teacher’s viewpoint than from the parent's, it 

should nevertheless help parents to see their part in bringing about 

the realization of the task of modern education in assuming to take 
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care of all children in types of activity never before assigned to the 
school. Gives added force to the movement for a comprehensive and 
livi ing school problem. 


SayLes, Mary Buett. Substitute Parents: A Study of Foster Families. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund; London: H. Milford, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1936. 309p. 

Attempts to counteract the overemphasis on the problem child. 
Dwells more on the successful aspects of the foster home care of eight 
children placed in desirable substitute homes, In a natural and read- 
able style, the author discusses fundamental issues and problems that 
must be faced by any one sincerely desirous of making a foster child 
feel at home. Good reading for real parents. Its limitations seem to 
be the ignoring of the problem of foster placement by agencies in- 
adequately staffed and financed. 


SHERBON, FLORENCE Brown. The Child, Its Origin, Development, and 

Care. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934. xix, 707p. 

A detailed account of the child as a developing organism from birth 
through the fifth year. Dr. Sherbon shows clearly how the child de- 
velopment is the basis for his behavior and explains all behavior in the 
light of that development. The first section is rather technical, but 
readable. Received in 1934 medal “Fitter Families” by the American 
Eugenics Society. 


Symonps, Percivat M. Mental Hygiene of the School Child. New 

York: 1934. 321p. 

Positive and preventive mental hygiene takes the precedent here. 
The child is wisely guided to analyze his conduct and understand his 
reactions in order that he may make satisfactory adjustments toward 
self control and wholesome livi ing. 


TAaAyYLor, KATHARINE W. Do Adolescents Need Parents? New York: 

Appleton-Century, 1938. 38o0p. 

The author, as a parent, talks with other parents, in regard to the 
amount and type od quienes they should exercise while their chil- 
dren are approaching the age of maturity and responsibility. Helps 
parents to view their own place in the program impersonally, im- 
partially in trying to free their children for better adjustments to life. 


Tuo, Dovuetas A, Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. New 

York: Appleton-Century, 1927. 13, 349p. 

Prepared particularly for parents. Only such suggestions as affect 
the treatment of normal children have been given. The introduction 
by Grace Abbott has this statement: “There are some who would dis- 
member the child and assign his physical health to one, his mental 
hygiene to another, his education to a third, and his social welfare to 
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a fourth. But the wisdom of Solomon supports the theory of the im- 
portance of considering the totality of the child’s development and 
relationships.” The author substantiates this position. 


Wickes, Frances G. The Inner World of Childhood: A Study in 
Analytical Psychology. New York: Appleton-Century, 1929, 
C1927. XIV, 380p. 

An excellent introduction to the study of the child’s unconscious 
mind or his “inner world.” Through this field of the child’s fears, 
dreams, and imaginary playmates, we come to know his problems. 
The author’s conclusion is that an indispensable necessity for any 
child is the development of a sense of security in his fundamental 
relationships of life. Reveals how children feel and think. 


Wirry, Paut ANDREW AND SKINNER, C, S., editors. Mental Hygiene 
in Modern Education, by seventeen authors. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1939. x, §39p. 

Seventeen specialists in the fields of child guidance, hygiene and 
psychology have discussed the developing personality of the child 
from preschool age to adulthood. Topics cover mental hygiene in 
school and home situations of both normal and problem children. 
Fach chapter is signed by the specialist who wrote it; the book is 
recommended both for teachers and parents. 


B. BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


RutH CUNNINGHAM 


Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction 
Washington, D. C. 


It is no easy task to select a bibliography on mental health. 
Mental activity is concomitant to all of life. Perhaps every book 
ever written about people is, in a sense, a treatise on mental ‘health, 
or its lack. With such a vast literature from which to choose, the 
selection of a few books for special mention becomes extremely 
difficult. The books mentioned below are not necessarily “the 
best” by any fixed criterion. They are books which one reader 
has found stimulating, and the annotations suggest why they were 
stimulating. 
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There has been an attempt to indicate the varieties of material 
available. Some of the books listed below are reports of a single 
study in a limited area; some discuss and interpret a wide range 
of research studies. Some are narrativ es; some, autobiography; 
and some, fiction. In many books, the words “mental health”’ are 
not used, but they are so permeated with human understanding 
that the reader is in the presence of authorities on mental health. 
Some of the authors are writing for people with little or no train- 
ing and experience in the study of mental health, while others 
assume an audience of trained, experienced and skilled persons. 
The audiences and purposes in the minds of the authors who 
wrote the books may be classified as follows: (a) for children, 
to help them understand themselves; (b) for adults to help them 
understand children; (c) for adults, to help them understand 
themselves; and (d) for adults, to stimulate their thinking about 
the scope and complexity of human living as it is, or as it might be. 

The “you” of the annotations refers to the teacher, using the 
word in the broad sense to mean all those who are professionally 
interested in the education of children—the classroom teacher, 
the supervisor, the administrator, the specialist. 


AtvLport, Gorvon W. Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. 

New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937. xiv, 588p. 

A careful work, but you may ‘find it difficult reading in spots. 
Perhaps you would rather use it for reference than for consecutive 
reading, but give some careful study to C hapter XIII, “T he Unity of 
Personality,’ “and C hapter XX, “T he Person in Personality.’ 


ANDERSON, CaMILLA May. Emotional Hygiene: The Art of Under- 
standing. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938. viii, 242p. 

You will enjoy the simple and engaging sty le of the author, as well 
as her insight and understanding. Be sure to read Chapter III, “Me 
First,” Chapter VII, “Escapes and Compromises” and Chapter IX, 
“Why Be Adult?” Written for nurses, but that doesn’t mean you will 
not find it helpful. ; 


Barucu, Dorotuy W, Parents and Children Go to School, Chicago: 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939. xiv, 503p. 

Stresses the emotional and social problems of children in the pre- 
school and primary grades. You will find particularly helpful the 
sections dealing w ith parent education, and home and school co- 
operation. 


Bett, Howarp M. Youth Tell Their Story. Washington: American 
Youth Commission, American Council on Education, 1938. 273p. 
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A study of the conditions and attitudes of young people between 
the ages of 16 and 24 years in Maryland. Although the iediens may 
not be those of a study made in your community, it suggests areas of 
investigation, and challenges you to rethink the program of education 
for young people wherever you may live. 


ANpERSON, Joun E. Happy Childhood. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1933. xix, 321p. 

Describes the equipment with which the child approaches living, 
and his methods of meeting new situations. You will see the child in 
his quest for maturity as he moves from dependent infancy, through 
the experiences of childhood and adolescence, to the self-reliance of 
adulthood. 


Benepict, Acnes E, Children at the Crossroads. New York: The 

Commonwealth Fund, 1930. 238p. 

Charmingly written, much of it in narrative style, this book should 
help the teacher who works with children in rural districts to under- 
stand their problems. Real problems of emotional adjustment are 
vividly high-lighted in the stories “Showing the World,” and “Get- 
ting Caught.” 


Bennett, Marcaret FE. Building Your Life: Adventures in Self- 
discovery and Self-direction. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1935. Vil, 335P- 

Written in a popular style, to help you understand and solve your 
personal adjustment problems. Deals with methods of self-appraisal 
and wholesome self-development. 


BurnHAM, WILLIAM H. The Normal Mind. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1924. Xx, 700p. 

Stresses integration of personality as an essential characteristic of 
the normal mind. You may find some sections tedious reading but 
don’t skip Chapter XX, “The Principles of Mental Hygiene.” This 
chapter discusses conditions and methods which tend to preserve and 
develop integration, and those which tend to disintegration. 


CarreL, Avexis. Man the Unknown. New York: Harper & Brothers 

Publishers, 1935. xv, 346p. 

The author says he is writing for those who are bold enough to 
understand the necessity of change, and the advent of another con- 
ception of human progress. Read it carefully but close the book after 
reading every few pages, with your finger keeping the place, and let 
your thinking catch up with what the author has said. It’s a breath- 
taking experience. Be sure to read this book critically. 


Coie, Luetxa. Psychology of Adolescence. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1936. xvi, 503p. 
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Presents the results of investigations which help us to understand 
the adolescent, and makes applications of the interpretations to 
specific problems. You will be interested in some of the case studies 
at the end of each chapter. They add meaning to the text. 


Cote, Nata.ie. Arts in the Classroom. New York: The John Day 
Co., 1940. 
A penetrating and artistic presentation. A “must” book for all 
teachers. 


Cooperation: Principles and Practices. National Education Associa- 
tion, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 1939. 
iX, 244p. 

A discussion of techniques, rather than the psychological implica- 
tions of cooperation, but the literature of group psychology is so 
meager that I think you will welcome this treatment. The descrip- 
tions of cooperation in classroom situations stimulate thought. 


Curti, M. W. Child Psychology. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1938. vil, 458p. 

A thorough treatment of child development. Particularly to be 
recommended are Chapters XIV, “Some Factors in the Genesis and 
Control of Social and Ethical Behavior,” and Chapter XV, “The 
Growth of Personality.” 


DE SCHWEINITZ, K. Growing Up: The Story of How We Became 
Alive, Are Born and Grow Up. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1931. ILIp. 

A clear account of reproduction, written for children. The author 
evidently has an understanding of the questions asked by the ps 
adolescent boy or girl. Consider this a companion to Keliher’s Life 
and Growth, written for older children. 


Dimock, Heptey S. Rediscovering the Adolescent. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1938. xx, 287p. 
The report of a study which follows two hundred boys for two 
years, during the critical period of prepubescence to postpubescence. 
The report presents the results as issues, rather than as cold data. 


Dixon, C. Maveeine. High, Wide, and Deep. New York: John Day 
and Co., 1938. xix, 300p. 
Presents simply and directly a picture of real children in a summer 
play group and at home. In case you are curious, the title refers to 
dimensions of experience. 


Durr, Cuarces. This Human Nature. New York: Cosmopolitan 
Book Corp., 1930. X, 405p. 
You may feel that this book belongs with histories, rather than with 
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volumes on mental hygiene, but I think you will find much to think 
about in this attempt to explain the course of civilization in terms of 
human adjustment. 


Farcre, Marion L. aNp ANpeRSON, JouN E. Child Care and Training. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, Fourth Edition, 1937. 
Vii, 327p. 

The authors attempt to answer the questions most frequently asked 
by parents. I think you will like the way discussions of physical, emo- 
tional and mental health are woven together to form an integrated 
picture. Be sure to read Chapter XI, “Constructive Discipline.” 


Fit to Teach. National Education Association, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Ninth Yearbook. Washington: 1938. xi, 276p. 
Analyzes the health problems of teachers and presents practical 

suggestions for conserving and promoting teacher health. You may 

feel that there is more to be said about mental and spiritual health for 
teachers than is presented in the two chapters devoted to these phases, 
but they may start your thinking. 


Foster, JosePHINE. Busy Childhood. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1933. Xi, 303p. 

Discusses the part of play in development, and describes activities 
important for physical and mental growth. There are discussions of 
toys, play equipment, social and dramatic play, intellectual play, and 
participation in family activities. 


Furrey, Paut H. The Gang Age: A Study of the Pre-Adolescent 
Boy and his Recreational Needs. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
xli, 189p. 

Written for the recreational leader; it may give you a new view- 
point on the out-of-school activities of boys of the gang age. 


Gover, Epwarp. The Dangers of Being Human. London: George 

Allen and Unwin, 1936. 206p. 

A psychoanalyst discusses in popular style topics such as social 
sanity, crime, war, politics and education. “You will have fun with 
Chapter VII, “A Thousand Years On,” a psychiatrist’s dream of 
Utopia in which the golden rule has an addenda reading “Love thy 
children better than thy self.” 


— KATHERINE AND Dewey, Evetyn. Children of the New Day. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. ix, 332p. 

Although — authors talk of considering ‘ ‘the whole child,” few 
achieve it as well as these authors, who never use the phrase. This 
book tries to picture the child in his relation to a changing world, and 
comes close to attaining this difficult goal. It is permeated by con- 
siderations of mental and emotional adjustment of children. 
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Groves, FE. R. AaNp BLANCHARD, Puyuiis. Readings in Mental Hygiene. 

New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936. xii, 596p. 

Brings together in one volume, selections from the widely scattered 
literature of mental hygiene. Readings are drawn largely from 
scientific journals, You will find the sections dealing w vith group 
psychology particularly helpful. 


HarpinG, Mary Estuer. The Way of All Women. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1933. XV, 335p- 

A woman psychiatrist writes realistically of the psychology of 
women. The section dealing with the psy chological problems of the 
unmarried professional woman should help many teachers to face the 
reality of their situation, even though they may not agree w ith some 
of the author's statements. 


Hicks, Frances Ross. The Mental Health of Teachers. Nashville: 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. ix, 36p. 

Report of a study based on questionnaires answered by teachers. 
The nature of the study limits its significance, but you may find it 
interesting to try to answer the questionnaire for Vv ourself. It is pre- 
sented in full in the appendix. 


Hitton, Eucenr. Problems and Values of Today. Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company, 1938. 679p. 

Written to help the high school student understand himself and his 
place in the world in which he lives. Whether or not you like the 
style, you will find that the book points to a new way of teaching—a 
way that helps youngsters to live and grow. 


Hocxettr, Rutu M. (Editor). Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment. California State Department of Education, 1930. xxiv, 658p. 
Describes activity programs and makes suggestions for carrying 

out such programs. Although mental health is not often mentioned, 
the programs discussed are such that you cannot be blind to the 
mental health possibilities. The practical suggestions and concrete 
illustrations should appeal to all teachers, regardless of their training 
and experience. 


Howarpb, FRANK E. AND Patry, FrepeRIcK L. Mental Health. New 

York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1935. xvi, 549p. 

Perhaps of even more value than the text of the book, is the 4 
pendix giving case studies which reveal techniques of child stu 
which may be used by the classroom teacher. The bibliographies 
throughout the book include pamphlet materials not often listed. 


INsKEEP, ANNIE D. Child: Adjustment in Relation to Growth and 
Development. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1930. xiii, 
427P. 
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A good discussion of adjustment in relation to growth. The last 
two chapters deal with emotional health and mental hygiene in the 
classroom. If in your reading, you find yourself confused by refer- 
ences to schools of psychology, you will find in the appendix of this 
book very brief but clear statements of the tenets of the schools. 


Jastrow, JosepH. Keeping Mentally Fit. New York: Greenberg, 

1928. Xv, 309p. 

A general discussion of mental health written in popular style. This 
might be a good starting place for your reading if you feel that your 
background in the study of mental health is limited. You can get an 
idea of the style from chapter headings such as “Keeping Happy,” 
and “How Queer We Are.” 


Jersitp, ArrHur T. Child Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
Revised edition, 1940. xiii, 592p. 
A recent statement of the best we know about child development, 
well documented and with a good bibliography. Read it through, all 
of it, carefully. 


Jersitp, ARTHUR T. AND HotMes, Frances B, Children’s Fears. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. XV, 356p. 

Reports on investigation of types of fears most prevalent at various 
ages, and analy zes the results for indication of developmental trends. 
All are of interest, but if you are not experimentally minded, read at 
least Part IV which gives the summary and discussion of the results. 


Kevtner, Avice V. Life and Growth. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1937. pp. 245. 

A clear discussion of life processes—reproduction and growth, 
written for the adolescent boy or girl. You will find that the author 
has an understanding of the fears of adolescents, and their quest for 
understanding. 


Kupky, Oskar. The Religious Development of Adolescents. Transla- 
tion by William Clark Trow. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. gop. 
Psy ‘chologists tell us that adolescence is a period of stirring religious 

experiences for many young people. We know these experiences are 

of significance for mental health, but we know little of their nature. 

You will find much to think about when you read these accounts of 

the experiences of adolescents as related in their diaries. 


McGraw, Myrt_e B. Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. xvii, 319p. 
A study of twin boys. Johnny i is given special training and stimu- 
lation. Jimmy, with no training, is tested in situations with which 
Johnny is familiar. You will decide that we have much to learn about 
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the possibilities and limitations of training and much to discover 
about growth. 


Meap, Margaret. Coming of Age in Samoa. New York: W. Morrow 
and Co., 1928. xv, 297p. 
A psy chological study of youth in a primitive society. Read it 
with an eye to the mental health possibilities of this education as com- 
pared to our own, 


Mearns, Hugues. The Creative Adult. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., 1940. viii, 300p. ‘ 

The author talks to adults about appreciation, interpretation and 
expression. I think you will find help in discovering modes of self- 
expression. Note that the author devotes a chapter to teaching as a 
creative art. 


Mearns, Hueues. Creative Youth. New York: Doubleday, Page & 

Co., 1925. XV, 234p. 

An account of children’s creative activities in the program of a 
school. It is rich with anecdote and illustration, Read the poems in the 
last half of the book for delightful glimpses into the minds of 
youngsters. Perhaps these thoughts of children may tell you more 
than many books written about children. 


Merk, Lots Haypen. Your Child’s Development and Guidance Told 
in Pictures, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1940. vii, 166p. 

Shows the relationship of physical to other phases of growth in 
young children. I think you will be particularly interested in sections 
dealing with habit formation, adjustment to social demands, and atti- 
tude development. Well illustrated with photographs and drawings. 


MeENNINGER, Kart A. Man Against Himself. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Co., 1938. xii, 485p. 

The author believes our best defense against self-destruction lies 
in the courageous application of intelligence to human “phenomen- 
ology.” He does not paint human living as a pretty affair, but he will 
lead you to think. 


Mental Hygiene in the Classroom. Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey, The Department of Child Guidance, New York: The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1931. 44p. 

A pamphlet discussing some of the common problems in the class- 
room, how to recognize them, and w hat teachers can do about them. 
Examples: children who are dishonest; children who “show off”; 
children who stay away from school. Too brief for a thorough dis- 
cussion of the topics presented, but you will find it useful as supple- 
mentary reading. 
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Morean, J. J. B. Keeping a Sound Mind. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1934. IX, 44op. 

Written for college students to help them understand themselves 
and others, but many of us of greater years than the audience for 
which the book i is intended might well read such chapters as “Emo- 
tional Maturity” and “How to ‘Evaluate Your Mental Health.” 


Murcuison, Cart (Editor). A Handbook of Child Psychology. 
Worcester: Clark University Press, 1931. xii, 711p. 
The authors represent a wide scope of viewpoints. Their chapters 
are largely reports of experimental work, but also give interpretive 
analyses. You may find this difficult reading, but well worthwhile. 


Myers, Garry CLevELAND. Developing Personality in the Child at 
School. New York: Greenberg, 1931. xv, 375 
Easy, interesting reading for the reader with little background in 
the study of mental health. However, even if you are trained and 
experienced, have a look at Chapter ix, “Phe Pupil’ s Personality and 
the Teacher’s Human Frailties”; and Chapter X, * ‘Personality and 
Human Frailties in the Supervisor.” 


Perry, Buss. And Gladly Teach, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1935. IX, 315p. 

You may wonder why this book is listed in this bibliography. I 
think you will find that there is much concerning mental health which 
may be learned from the autobiography of a wise and understanding, 
yet very human, teacher. 


Personality Adjustment of the Elementary School Child. National 
Education Association, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Fifteenth Yearbook, 1936. pp. 227-672. 

An imposing roster of authors contributed to this book. The or- 
ganization is such that it may easily be used for reference. Lists of 
selected readings for each section will be helpful if you want to do 
further reading in a specific area. 


Piant, James S. Personality and the Cultural Pattern. New York: 

The Commonwealth Fund, 1937. x, 432p. 

The author attempts to show that the forces of the pattern in which 
we live are of great dy namic value to the personality. Read what he 
has to say about the interaction of the personality and the environ- 
ment, and the individual-centered culture. You will be interested in 
his suggested technique for studying personality. He terms it “the 
causal breakdown” and discusses it fully, drawing an illustration from 
actual practice. 


Powers, Francis F. anp Orners. Psychology in Everyday Living. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. x, 51 1p. 
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Although written as a practical guide for college students, it con- 
tains much which may contribute to teacher self-understanding. Par- 
ticularly recommended are Part II, Understanding Ourselves; Part 
III, Chapter X, “Social Behavior and Adjustment”; and Part V, C thap- 
ter XXI, “Psychology in Education.” 


Prescott, DanteL A. Emotion and the Educative Process: A Report 
of the Committee on Relation of Emotions to the Educative 
Process. Washington: American Council on Education, 1938. xiii, 
323p. 

Put this high on your list for thorough and thoughtful reading. I 
think you w ill find it to be one of the most stimulating books on edu- 
cation you have ever read. Stresses the importance of | building school 

programs for child development, using the term dev elopment in a 

broad sense to include mental, phy sical and emotional growth. 


RatNneEy, Homer P. anp Orners. How Fare American Youth? Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, American Council on Education. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. ix, 186p. 

An attempt to identify and dahon some of the more urgent prob- 
lems of American youth, It does not try to state the solutions but 
gives you an opportunity to do some thinking of your own. 


Riccs, Austen Fox. /ntelligent Living. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1930. xxvi, 229p. , 
Written in a style which makes it easy to read. Deals with prob- 

lems of adjustment. Perhaps many teachers will be particularly inter- 

ested in Chapter I, “Human Relations”; Chapter V, “The Problem of 
the Unmarried”; and Chapter VIII, “The Balanced Life.” 


Riviin, H. N. Educating for Adjustment. New York: D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1936. xiv, 419p. 

You will like the case studies with settings in the classroom which 
are used throughout the book. Be sure to read Chapter XVI which 
deals with emotional adjustment of the teacher and discusses the 
problem of reducing the undesirable emotional strains often attendant 
upon teaching and supervision. 


Ryan, Witt Carson. Mental Health Through Education. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, Oxford University Press, 1938. 315p. 
Points to the growing responsibility of the school for the mental 

health of children and young people. I think you will want to read 

this thoroughly, and perhaps re-read some sections. 


SHERMAN, MAnpev. Mental Hygiene and Education. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1934. xi, 295p. 
You may object to the teacher being classed as the link between the 
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psychiatrist and the child, but you will enjoy the readable discussion 
of emotional development and adjustment. 


Tuom, Dove as A. Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. New 

York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1927. xiii, 349p. 

This book is based on the experience of the author in bringing to- 
gether the parent, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, and the social 
worker. Although it is written for parents, and deals largely with the 
preschool years, it will give you added understanding of children of 
all ages. 


Turasuer, F, M. The Gang. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1927. XXl, §7Ip. 

A study of boys’ gangland in Chicago, but it might be down town 
in your community. It attempts to answer such questions as: Why 
gangs? Who is in ‘them? How are they organized? What attitude 
should educators take toward them? How may they be socially useful 
to the boys in them, and to society? 


Trevut, ALVINA; FEREBEE, JUNE D. AND Orners. They All Want to 

Write. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. xi, 1gop. 

The story of four teachers and their experiences w ith children in 
the elusive business of learning to write well. You will be interested 
in finding in this account suggestions for mental health through 
creative expression. 


WERFEL, FRANZ. Class Reunion. Translated by Wittaker Chambers. 

New York: Simon and Schuster, 1929. 204p. 

A novel, telling the story of a group of boys growing up together, 
their influence on each other and the influence of school and home 
on them. I think you will recognize in this fiction, facts of psychol- 
ogy more real than those which may be reported in some of our 
scientific research studies. 


Wee er, R. H. anp Perkins, F. T. Principles of Mental Develop- 
ment. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1932. xxvi, 529p. 

A discussion of educational psychology from the point of view of 
the Gestalt school. It is not easy reading, but read at least the follow- 
ing chapters, in the order listed: I, “The Point of View”; XI, “The 
Development of Emotion and Will”; XII, ““The Dev clopment of Per- 
sonality”; XXII, “Motivation”; and XXIII, “Discipline.” 


Wickman, E. K. Children’s Behavior and Teachers Attitudes. New 

York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 247p. 

The report of a highly significant study, but you will want to use 
this to supplement your other reading. Too restricted a focus on this 
one phase might blur the total picture of mental health for children. 
See particularly Chapter IX, “The Significance of Teachers’ Atti- 
tudes.” 
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Wiper, THornton N. The Bridge of San Luis Rey. New York: A. 
and C, Boni, 1929. 120p. 

Portrays vividly the strange patterns of interaction of human lives. 
This book may serve as an example of many fine works of fiction 
which bring home to us the fact that our programs for mental health 
must be broader than the individual, deeper than the available re- 
search evidence, as wide as all society. 


Wirrty, Paut A. AND SKINNER, Cuar-es E. (Editors). Alental Hy giene 
in Modern Education. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. xii, 
539p- 

Helpful throughout, but I think you will feel that it makes a unique 
contribution in discussions of mental health in relation to special 
problems found in the classroom. 


ZACHRY, CAROLINE B. AND Licuty, MarGaret. Emotion and Conduct 
in Adolescence. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. xv, 
561p. 

The authors observed adolescents in a variety of relationships. 
They discuss the basic life-adjustment tasks experienced in early, 
middle and later years of adolescence, in the light of interacting per- 
sonal and cultural demands. You will find the case studies rev ealing. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIREC- 
TORS OF INSTRUCTION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Report oF PRoGRress 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, in Febraury 1940 plans were made for the second 
year of a long term plan for increasing the leadership of the 
Department in three broad areas of teacher growth; namely: the 
area of grow th in wholesome personal development; the area of 
growth in socio-economic understanding and adjustment; and 
the area concerned specifically with professional competence in 
the guidance of the learning process. 

Our Executive Secretary, Ruth Cunningham, has carried for- 
ward the program of the Department during the year with 
unusual skill and understanding. Miss Cunningham came into the 
headquarters office from the University of Michigan where she 
was completing work on her Ph.D. degree while teaching in the 
University. She has brought to her new work not only a fine 
background in education, but also experience in business per- 
sonnel work. Her activities during the year have been wide- 
spread and varied. She has made trips to Illinois, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Wisconsin, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, New York and Georgia and has worked closely with 
local and state groups. These opportunities for her to be of 
service to field groups have been welcomed by the Department 
as a part of its long term plans of extension of professional service 
to members. 

The headquarters office has handled a large amount of corre- 
spondence throughout the year. For example, 6,544 pieces of 
mail came into the office between January 1 and September 30. 
Many letters contain questions and requests for professional 
advice. When such a letter is received the Executive Secretary 
writes an answer, refers the questioner to suitable publications 
which will throw further light on the question and then sends 
her letter and a carbon of the answer to an “expert” for further 
comment and suggestion. 

Another service feature inaugurated in the headquarters office 
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this year has been the “News Exchange” sent by the Executive 
Secretary to State Chairmen, Assistant State Chairmen, presidents 
of state organizations, members of the Board of Directors and 
The Executive Committee. These chatty news letters have helped 
to unify our efforts and keep us better informed of developments 
everywhere. 

The activities of the Department have increased in other direc- 
tions also. For the first time, during the summer of 1940, the 
Department sponsored two national conferences for supervisors 
—one at Northwestern University at Evanston and one at the 
University of California at Berkeley. The two groups attending 
these conferences came from all parts of the country and their 
enthusiastic reports of help received have led us to plan for three 
such conferences next summer. 

In addition to these two-week conferences, many single session 
campus conferences were held. Many of these meetings were 
initiated by our efficient state chairmen, who deserve much credit 
not only for additional memberships but also for spreading in- 
terest in the work of the Department. 

Our Twelfth Yearbook, Newer Instructional Practices of 
Promise, has had a gratifying reception. It was necessary to make 
a second printing of it in August and a third in November. Our 
present Yearbook, Mental Health in the Classroom is another 
contribution we are proud to present. 

The Department is greatly indebted to Paul Witty and his 
committee for their speedy and efficient work in preparing the 
Yearbook and to Miss Cunningham for coordinating the efforts 
of committee members and for managing the many details of the 
publication of the book. 

EpucationaL Mertuop has reached a new “high” this year if 
we can judge by demands for additional copies and from com- 
ments from the field. Lou LaBrant and her co-workers are to be 
congratulated upon maintaining a high standard for the Journal 
throughout the year. 

Membership in the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction increased 32% during the year ending May 31st, 
1940. Membership has almost doubled in the past four years. It 
is of interest that the membership roll includes those of many 
professional interests,—supervisors, directors of instruction, cur- 
riculum and research directors, superintendents, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and those in pre-service teacher education. 
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It is indeed gratifying to me and to the other members of the 
Executive Committee that the plans of the Department for en- 
larging its sphere of influence and helpfulness ee worked out 
so successfully. We want to express to all of you our sincere 
appreciation of the good hard work you have done and the fine 
cooperation you have shown. 


Jutia L. Hann, 
President. 
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YEARBOOKS 


Educational Supervision* (Leo J. Brueckner, Chairman), 1928 


Scientific Method in Supervision* (Leo J. Brueckner, Chair- 
man), 1929 


Current Problems of Supervisors (J, Cayce Morrison, Chair- 
man), 1930 


Evaluation of Supervision (Clifford Woody, Chairman), 1931 
Supervision and the Creative Teacher* (Elma A, Neal, Chair- 
man), 1932 


Effective Instructional Leadership (R. D. Lindquist, Chair- 
man), 1933 


Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs (Paul T. Rankin, 
Chairman), 1934; reprinted, 1937 
Materials of Instruction* (Fannie W. Dunn, Chairman), 1935 


The Development of a Modern Program in English (Marquis 
F. Shattuck, Chairman), 1936 


The Changing Curriculum—Joint Yearbook with the Society 
for Curriculum Study (Henry Harap, Chairman), 1937 
Cooperation: Principles and Practices (Committee: S. A. 

Courtis, FE. T. McSwain, and Nellie C. Morrison), 1938 


Newer Instructional Practices of Promise (Helen Heffernan, 
Chairman), 1939 


Mental Health in the Classroom (Paul Witty, Chairman), 1940 





*Out of print. 
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Wulfing, Gretchen, Director of Elementary 
Education, Redlands 


Wursch, Alma L., Supervisor of Health, Red 
Blu 
COLORADO 
Abbott, Henry E., Jr., Superintendent, Pri- 


mero Public Schools, Sagundo 

Allphin, Helen, Supervisor, Grades 4-6, 414 
Fourteenth St., Denver 

Evans, Dave D., Principal, Garden Place 
School, E. 44th Ave. and Lincoln St., Denver 

Force, Anna Laura, Principal, Lake Junior 
High School, W. 18th Ave. and Lowell 
Blvd., Denver 

Ginn, Carl L., Principal, Smiley Junior High 
School, 26th and Holly St., ae 

Hamilton, Jessie M., Principal, .5. Morey 
Junior High School, 14th Ave. bon Clarkson 
St., Denver 


Heaton, William, Principal, 417 W. 13th St., 
Pueblo 
Holmes, Ethel E., Principal, Wyman School, 


E. 16th Ave. and Williams, Denver 


Junior High 
Denver 


Hook, George, Principal, Baker 
School, W. 5th Ave. and Fox St., 


Jenkins, R. D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Englewood 


Johnson, Elof C., ag Ey mY School Dis- 
trict No. 12, R. Box 647, Pueblo 
Klein, Louise, Fe a c we Ae School, W. 

4ist and Federal Blvd., Denver 


Lind, Nellie V., Principal, Washington Park 
School, 3038 York St., Denver 
McCully, C. Harold, Director of Instruction, 


770 10th St., Boulder 
Miles, Helen E., Principal of 
Schools, 1555 Glencoe St., 
Morris, Mary E., 
School, 
Denver 
Riddell, S. W., 
Fort Collins 
Riefkin, Edythe, Principal, Smedley Elemen- 
tary School, 1570 Fairfax St., Denver 
Rishel, J. B., Principal, Barnum School, W. 
First and Hooker St., Denver 
Roe, Myrtle, Principal, Franklin 
Sterling 
Stone, Clark H., Principal, Grant Junior High 
School, S. Pearl and Colorado Ave., Denver 
White, Julia M., Principal, Steele School, S 
Marion and Alameda, Denver 
Willey, Gilbert S., Director of 
Denver Public Schools, Denver 
Yardley, Hattie F., Director of Instruction, 
New Junior High School, Greeley 


Elementary 
Denver 

Principal, Gove Junior High 
14th Ave. and Colorado Blvd., 


Lincoln Junior High School, 


School, 


Instruction, 


CONNECTICUT 
Carberry, Thomas F., Assistant Superintend- 
ent, 249 High St., Hartford 
Condon, Anna A., John J. Ryle School, Stam 


ford 

Dyer, William P., Superintendent of Practice 
School, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain 

Finch, Hardy R., Head, English Department, 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich 

Leister, Leroy L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Towns of Montville and Waterford, Box 
1027, New London 

, N. Searle, Director, Bureau of Super- 

vision, Connecticut State Department of 

Education, Hartford 


Madden, Grace E., Principal, New Street 
School, Danbury 2 
Mahoney, Robert H., Director of Instruction 


on Secondary Level, 26 Sumner St., Hartford 
Newton, Fred L., Supervising Principal, C. B. 
Jennings School, Mercer St., New London 
Seidel, Ida E., Assistant Supervisor, State De- 
partment of Education, 1 Essex Square, 
Essex 
Sister Francis Marie, Community 
Supervisor, 72 Church St., Putnam 
Strong, William M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lewis High School, Southington 
Sullivan, Mary A., Supervisor, 
Schools, 193 W. Ave., Bridgeport 
Wilson, age Ss. Director, es Institute, 
Y. M. A., 315 Pearl St., Hartford 





School 


Primary 


DELAWARE 


Devine, Bessie C., Assistant Superintendent of 


Schools, 11th and Washington Sts., Wil- 
mington 

Downes, E. Hall, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dover 


Ehlers, Emma C., Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Box 162, W. C. D., Newark 
Field, Elizabeth S., Supervisor of Music, Kent 


County, State Depart ment of Education, 
Dover 

Heck, Phyllis Mason, Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Western New Castle County, Dela- 


ware Trust Bldg., Wilmington 
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DELAWARE (Continued) 


Holley, Ella J., Rural Supervisor, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Delaware 
Trust Bldg., Wilmington 

Howie, Thomas W.., Superintendent, Alexis I. 
DuPont School, Kennett Pike, Wilmington 

Messner, J. C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Harrington Special School District, Har- 
rington 

Mitchell, Edith L., State Director of Art, 
Dover 

Riggin, M. Grace, Vice Principal, 3rd and 
Monroe Sts., Wilmington 

Shields, R. A., Superintendent, Lewes Special 
School District, Lewes 

Short, Clarence A., Principal, John M. Clayton 
School, Dagsboro 

Simpson, William B., Superintendent, Caesar 
Rodney School, Camden 

Timmons, Leslie E., Supervising Principal, 
Millsboro Consolidated School, Millsboro 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Armstrong, W. E., Coordinator, Commission 
on Teacher Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 

Ballenger, 1. E., Principal, Raymond School, 
10th and Spring Rd., N. W., Washington 

Chase, V. E., Principal, Terrell Junior High 
School, M St. between New Jersey Ave. and 
Ist St., N. W., Washington 

Clark, Eugene A., President, Miner Teachers 
College, Georgia Ave. and Euclid St., N. W., 
Washington 

Cook, Katherine M., Chief, Division of Special 
Problems, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 

Coyner, Ruth E., Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, George Washington University, 
Washington 

Cushman, C. L., Coordinator, Commission on 
Teacher Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. 
W., Washington 

Davis, Mary Dabney, Specialist, Lower Ele- 
mentary Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 

Dean, Mildred, Supervisor of Latin, 2134 Wis- 
consin Avenue, Washington 

Dreese, Mitchell, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, George Washington University, 
Washington 

Dulin, Cecilia P., Principal, Buchanan School, 
13th and E Sts., S. E., Washington 

Dyer, J. Elizabeth, In Charge of Visual In- 
struction, 217 East Clifton Terrace, Wash- 
ington 

Fox, James Harold, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington 

Fryer, Thelma E., Principal, J. R. Keen 
School, 3051 Idaho Ave., N. W., Washington 

Gray, Rebecca J., In Charge of Visual Instruc- 
tion, 14th and Q Sts., N. W., Washington 

Green, Elsie, Administrative Principal, 5414 
13th St., N. W., Washington 

Hahn, Julia L., Division Supervising Principal, 
Raymond Bldg., 10th and Spring Rd., N. 
W., Washington 

Halberg, Anna D., Wilson Teachers College, 
1ith and Harvard Sts., N. W., Washington 

Haworth, Ellis, Professor of Science. Wilson 
Teachers College, 132 13th St., S. E., Wash- 
ington 

Hickman, Clara, Principal, Rose Lees Hardy 
School, Foxhall Road and Que St., N. W., 
Washington 

Hiscox, Nell F., Administrative Principal, 
George Truesdell School, 1820 Upshur St., 

Washington 

Kirkland, M., Supervising Principal, 1106 B 

St. s & W. ashington 


Lind, A. Grace, Supervising Principal, Emery 
School, Lincoln Rd. and Prospect Ave., N. 
E., Washington 

Lockwood, Margaret M., Principal, Horace 
Mann School, 45th and Newark Sts., N. W., 
Washington 

Mackintosh, Helen K., Senior Specialist in Ele- 
mentary Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 

Nevins, Ruby, 2401 Calvert St., Washington 

Pepper. Margaret R., Administrative Principal, 
Lafayette School, Broad Branch Rd. and 
Northampton St., Washington 

Perry, Leon L., Division Supervising Principal, 
913 P St., N. W., Washington 

Pitts, Clara, Administrative Principal, 1705 
Kenyon St., N. W., Washington 

Rawlins, G. M., Jr.. Head, Department of 
Science, Divisions 1-9, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Washington 

Ruediger, Imogene I., Principal, H. D. Cooke 
School, 2836 28th St., N. W.. W. ashington 

Savoy, A. Kiger, Assistant Superintendent, 
Franklin Administration Bldg., Washington 

Schaeffer, Mrs. Joseph F., Principal, Ketcham- 
Van Buren School, 801 Quackenbos St., N. 
W., Washington 

Schult, Very!, Head, Mathematics Depart- 
ment, District of Columbia High Schools, 
Washington 

Simmons, Edna, Education Department, Wil- 
son Teachers College, 11th and Harvard 
Sts.. N. W., Washington 

Smith, Hugh Stewart, Principal, Jefferson 
Junior High School, 6th and D Sts., S. W., 
Washington 

Stauffer, Ruth M., Head, Department of Eng- 
lish, McKinley High School, 2nd and T Sts., 
N. E., Washington 

Tolliver, R. E., Teaching Erase, Military 
Road School, 920 S St., N. W., Washington 

Trent, Kate, Supervisor, N Wilson Teachers 
College, 11th and Harvard Sts., N. W., 
Washington 

Webb, Ruth K., Administrative Principal, 
Curtis and Hyde Schools, 5111 42nd St., 
N. W., Washington 

White, Marie, Federal Agent, Home Economics 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 


FLORIDA 


Adams, J. C., Callahan School, Callahan 

Beal, Beulah, Elementary Principal, 2128 
Silver St.. Jacksonville 

Boutelle, Margaret, P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Brogdon, Nettie E., Supervisor, Elementary 
Schools, Jacksonville 

Cox, Carl S., Supervising Principal, Lakeland 
City Schools, Lakeland 

Culver, Lola M., Supervising Principal, 2035 
Silver St., Jacksonville 

Frojen, Boletha, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee 

Geiger, A. J., Principal, St. Petersburg High 
School, St. Petersburg 

Lawton, T. W., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Seminole County Schools, Sanford 

Mead, A. R., Director of Research, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 

Olson, Clara M., Assistant Professor of Inte- 
grated Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

ee, T. C., General Supervisor, 605 Ocean 

, Jacksonv ille 

sunte L. E., Assistant Director of Instruction, 
Box 568, Plant City 

Woodward, Maude Creighton, Supervisor of 
English, 2365 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 
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LIST OF 


GEORGIA 


Barden, Agnes A., Supervisor, Primary Grades, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Macon 

Barwick, Mary Lou, Principal, Gracewood 
School, 2201 Oglethorpe Ave., Augusta 

Caldwell, Sallie, Supervisor of Cadet Teaching, 
Georgia State College for Women, Box 294, 
Milledgeville 

Cox, Mrs. L. G., Supervising Principal, Ele-- 
mentary Schools, Moultrie 

Dennis, Margaret M., Hephzibah 

Ellison, Myrtice, Principal, Emma Stoughton 
School, 616 Greene St., Augusta 

English, Mildred, Superintendent, Peabody 
Training School, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville 

Ferrill, Margaret S., Elementary Supervisor, 
702 Forsyth St., Macon 

Franseth, Jane, Supervisor of Schools, South 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro 

Freeman, Bertha, Rural Supervisor, Box 352, 
Statesboro 

Glisson, Ouida, Second Grade Critic Teacher, 
Anthony Laboratory School, Americus 

Heard, Virginia Lord, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, 208 Bull St., Savannah 

Hour, Kate, University of Georgia, College of 
Education, Athens 

Jeter, Lamar, Supervisor of High Schools, 688 
W. Peachtree St., Atlanta 

Jordan, Floyd, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, Athens 


Kendall, Mrs. C. M., Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Funston 

Lanier, Clyde, Principal, Anderson School, 
Savannah 


Lansdell, C. Hudson, Hepzibah 

Lester, L. M., Associate Director, Division of 
Negro Education, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta 

Massengale, Ethel, Kindergarten-Primary 
Supervisor, 198 Ponce De Leon, Apt. D-8, 
Atlanta 

Mathews, C. B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Newnan 

McCune, W. W., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Board of Education, Savannah 

Murphy, Margaret A., Assistant Supervisor of 
Art, Elementary Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion, Savannah 


Nussbaum, Lillian B., Principal, 603 Forsyth 
Apts., Savannah 
Oliver, Etta, 315 E. 40th St., Savannah 


Pape, Nina A., Principal, 
Drayton St., Savannah 
Pournelle, Martha, Supervising Principal, John 
S. Davidson School, 1415 Anthony Rd., 
Augusta 

Price, W. N., Principal, Sue Reynolds School, 
Cardinal Drive, Augusta 

Quarterman, Jane Sinclair, Critic Teacher, Box 
33, Georgia State College, Americus 

Riley, Romana, Principal, Waters 

School, Savannah 

Seawright, Margie, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Board of Education, Savannah 

Sims, Fred P., Supervising Principal, Lawton 

Evans School, Blythe 

Slocumb, Josie, Supervisor, 
E. 14th St., Atlanta 

Smith, Emma O., Principal, ® ia 
School, 280 College St., Maco 

Strong, Mrs. P. N., Principal,  Chiaaies Ellis 
Elementary School, Savannah 

Sutton, Rachel S., Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Georgia, Athens 

Tarver, Alcanda, Supervising Principal, Martha 
Lester School, 1015 Russell St., Augusta 

Taylor, Rosa, 227 Bond St., Macon 

Tones, Arthur R., Principal, Joseph R. Lamar 
School, Richmond County, Augusta 


Pape School, 906 


Avenue 


Grades 4-6, 165 


Hawkins 
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County Supervisor of 


Turner, Mrs. F. M., 
i Education, Board of 


Home _ Economics 
Education, Savannah 
Woodward, Lamar, Cardinal Drive, Augusta 


IDAHO 


Anderson, A. B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Salmon 
— Laura, Grade Supervisor, Independent 
School District of Boise City, 311 N. 10th 
St., Boise 
Roberts, C. E., Assistant Superintendent, State 
Department of Education, Boise 


ILLINOIS 


Anderson, Walter A., School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston 

Baker, Emily V., Teachers College, 1109 Sixth 
St., Charleston 

Batchelder, Mildred, American Library 
ciation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Bellis, Bertha, Training Teacher, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb 

Boland, May, Principal, Elementary Schools, 
152 E. Lincoln, Decatur 

Boyd, Grace, Primary Supervisor, 5110 W. 
24th St., Cicero 

Breed, Blanche, Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, 525 W. Wesley St., Wheaton 

Buehler, Rose Burgess, Supervisor of Second 

srade, Illinois State Normal University, 

Normal 

Carrington, J. W., Director of Training Schools, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal 

Clendenen, Ruth, General Supervisor, 38 Nor- 
bloom Ave., Normal 

Condrey, Ralph S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Mt. Carmel 

Davis, M. G., Superintendent of Schools, Lake 
Forest 

DeBlois, Anne, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Public School Office, Evansville 

DeYoung, C. A., Professor of Education, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal 

Dimmett, Welborn S., Superintendent of 
Schools, Forest Park 

Dorst, Alma, Board of Education, 
Ave., Oak Park 

Eastman, Wesley C., Professor of Education, 
Blackburn College, Carlinville 

Engle, Elizabeth M., Supervisor of Student 
Teaching, Chicago Teachers College, 3318 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 

Everett, Samuel, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston 

Flynn, Rose E., Supervisor of Special School, 
1628 Washington Blvd., Chicago 

Gillham, Olive, Elementary Supervisor, Ad- 
ministration Building, 6th St. and Langdon, 
Alton 

Gray, William S., Professor of Education, 
University of C hicago, Chicago 
Gustafson, Anne., Supervisor of 
Gorton School, Lake Forest 

Halkyard, Marcita, Elementary Supervisor, 
a Public Schools, 153 S. Ottawa St.. 


Asso- 


122 Forest 


Arithmetic, 


miiaen. 122 Forest Ave., Oak 
Park 

Hauser, L. J., Superintendent of Schools, Board 
of Education, Riverside 

Heise, Bryan, Director of Extension, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston 

Hesselbaum, Caroline E., Principal, Oakton 
School, Evanston 

Holmes, Agnes Jane, Elementary Principal, 
30th St. and 50th Ave., Cicero 

Holt, Pauline, Primary Supervisor, 43 Forest 
Ave., Riverside 

Horwich, Frances R., Dean of maureen. 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, 410 S 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


William J., 
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ILLINOIS (Continued) 

Hunsaker, B. W., Principal, Wilson School, 
23rd and 57th Ave., Cicero 

Hyndman, R. W., Assistant Superintendent of 
— Instruction, State of Illinois, Spring- 

e 

Johnson, Maude, Supervisor of Instruction, 
Board of Education, Rockfor 

Jordan, Marion, Supervisor, Grades 4-8, 5110 
W. 24th St., Cicero 

Keener, E. F., Principal, John Hay School, 
Chicago 

Kelley, Lena, Primary Supervisor, 939 N. 
Walnut St., Danville 

— Orla, ey? Hill School, Aurora 
Lau, John A., Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 S. W abash Ave., Chicago 

Leeds, Elizabeth, Assistant a Emerson 
School, 766 Jackson St., Gary 

Lowry, W. R., Superintendent of Schools, 1408 
High St., Chester 

Mandeville, Dorothy, Supervising Principal, 
Montague School, Rockford 

Maurer, Albert V., Director of Student Teach- 
ing, 1015 N. Harlem Ave., Oak Park 

McCarty, Marie, Supervisor of Special Schools, 
5019 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 

McIntyre. Alta, Hiawatha School, 26th St. 
and E Ave., Berwyn 

McNamara, Loretta M., Elementary Super- 
visor and Principal, 15 W. First St., Hinsdale 

McSwain, E. T., Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston 

Melby, Ernest O., Dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston 

Messenger, Helen R., Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb 

Miller, Arthur L., 3305 W, 61st St., Chicago 

Misner, Paul L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Glencoe 

Morgan, Ethyl A., Primary Supervisor, 337 
S. Ardmore Ave., Villa Park 

Musick, Harry E., Principal, 206 S. Kenilworth 
Ave., Oak Park 

O'Donnell, Mabel C., Grade Supervisor, 734 
Fox St., Aurora 

Ott, Hazel H., Director, Curriculum Research 
Department, F. E. Compton and Company, 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Perkins, E. L., A. J. Nystrom and Company, 
3333 Elliston Ave., Chicago 

Peterson, Bena M., Training Teacher, Teachers 
College, 126 Harrison St., DeKalb 

Pierce, Paul R., Wells High School, 936 N. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago 

Price, Devona M., Director, Department of 
Methods and Research, Board of Education 
Office, Oak Park 

Price, R. H., Superintendent, School District 
107, Highland Park 

Reiffel, Sophie M., Principal, Hibbard School, 
3244 Ainslie St., Chicago 

Reinhardt, Emma, Head, Department of 
Education, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston 

Riggs, Ora M., Principal, 6210 N. Hoyne Ave., 
Chicago 

Roberts, Mildred M., Elementary Supervisor, 
Public Schools, Wilmette 

Rollins, Athol E., F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Jackson, Elizabeth, Row Peterson and 
Company, Evanston 

Sanders, Agnes L., Elementary Supervisor, 
District 76, 2428 Greenleaf, Chicago 

Sanford, Helen, Principal, 1940 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston 

Sawyer, Bessie, Supervisor of Penmanship, 572 
Veronica St., East St. Louis 

Schuyler, Ruby M., Reading Counsellor, 1570 
Oak Ave., Evanston 

Scott, Beulah M., Reading Supervisor, 656 
Western Ave., Lake Forest 


Sheldon, Vera G., Supervisor, 901 Maple Ave., 
Evanston 

Simpkins, R. R., Head, Department of Educa- 
tion and Director of Training, 220 Sherman 
Ave., Macomb 

Sister M. Archangela, 3938 N. Leavitt St., 
Chicago 

Sister M. Evodine, Community Supervisor, St. 
Francis Hospital, Evanston 

Sister M. Fidelia, Supervisor, Lourdes High 
School, 4034-38 W. 56th St., Chicago 

Sister M. Sanctoslaus, Supervisor, 3800 Peter- 
son Ave., Chicago 

Smith, George O., Superintendent of Elemen- 
tary Schools, 527 S. First St., Princeton 

Swanson, Nellie, Elementary Supervisor, Board 
of Education, Galesburg 

Swarthout, W. E., Supervising Principal, 333 
Washington Blvd., Maywood 

Sweat, C. H., Principal, Junior High School, 
Wheaton Ave. and Seminary Ave., Wheaton 

Tiley, Pearl M., Supervisor, Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades, 3105 W. Main St., Belleville 

Traekenschuh, Amelia, Director of Curriculum 
and Instruction, Rock Island 

Trimmer, Carmen A., Supervisor of Art, 572 
Veronica Ave., East St. Louis 

Ulery, C. B., Rand McNally and Company, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 

Vick, C. E., Assistant Superintendent, State 
eam of Public Instruction, Spring- 
fi 


Wells, George N., Superintendent of Schools, 
76th and Diveosey Ave., Elmwood Park 
Williams, O. S., 2112 Farwell Ave., Chicago 
Witty, Paul A., Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, Northwestern University, Evanston 
Wright, Clark G., Superintendent, Elementary 
School, 542 S. Linden Ave., Highland Park 


INDIANA 
Alfert, Constantine, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Box 607, Terre Haute 
Armstrong, Leila, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, High School Bldg., La Porte 
Coffin, Lenora, Teacher of Music, 2934 N. 
Delaware St., Indianapolis 
Fuqua, Blanche E., Director of Instruction, 
667 Walnut St., Terre Haute 
Gray, Merle, Director, Elementary Grades, 
Board of Education, Hammond 
Hamilton, Otto T., Assistant Professor of 
Education, Indiana University, Oaklandon 
Holdeman, John W., Principal, Elkhart High 
School, Elkhart 
Ingleright, Allegra J., Elementary Supervisor, 
8 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend 
James, Emory A., Principal, School No. 17, 
1306 Finley St., Indianapolis 
Kauffman, Geraldine, 4819 Magoun St., East 
Chicago 
Kimber, Grace W., Principal, 5471 Pleasant 
Run Bivd., Indianapolis 
Lindahl, Hannah, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Mishawaka 
Lykins, Charles E., Supervising Principal, 
Harrison School, Muncie 
a. 2 John, Principal, Wilson High School, 
un 
Miller, - G., Elementary Supervisor, 1312 
. Jefferson St., Huntington 
Morrison, Nellie “ome Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, 101 Central High School Bldg., 
Muncie 
Richardson, N. P., Director of Social Studies, 
524 Garfield St., Gary 
Roloff, Irene, Elementary Supervisor, High 
School Bldg., Kokomo 
Schooler, Ruth, Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Indianapolis 
Sellers, J. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Hobart 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


INDIANA (Continued) 


Sister M. Agnes Cecile, St. Mary's College, 
Notre Dame, Holy Cross 

Southwick, Margaret, Director of English and 
ag Board of Education, 524 Garfield 
St., Gary 

Stewart, Marie H., Supervisor of Art, 314 
Graham Ave., Indianapolis 

Strickland, Ruth, Assistant Professor in Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Stright, Keziah, Director, Board of Education 
Office, Gary 

Wright, Ralph W., Director of Music, Board ot 
Education, Indianapolis 

Wright, Wendell W., School of 
Indiana University, Bioomington 

Zehner, Effie T., Director of Instruction, 
Grades 1-6, 1517 Bayou St., Vincennes 


Education, 


IOWA 


Brown, Nina H., Elementary 
Simpson College, Indianola 

Fallgatter, Florence, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, lowa State College, Ames 

Fischer, Helen Elementary Supervisor, 
Council Bluffs City Schools, Council Bluffs 

Gaylord, Karl, Superintendent, Sioux Center 

Grover, Thelma I., Elementary Teacher, Van 
Buren School, Davenport 

Hilmer, E. Wayne, Dean, Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant 

Horn, Ernest, Director of University School, 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


Supervisor, 


Howland, Adelene E., Assistant Director of 
Elementary Education, 629 Third St., Des 
Moines 

Porter, Willis P., School Administration Bldg., 
Sioux City 

Prehm, Hazel, Elementary Supervisor, 310% 
Independence Ave., Waterloo 

Specht, Luella, Britt 

KANSAS 
Bonwell, W. A., Principal, Robinson Inter- 


mediate School, Wichita 


Cain, Adah, Elementary Supervisor, State of 
Kansas, 1127 Polk, Topeka 

Hughes, R. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Parsons 


King, Eva A., Supervisor, Elementary Instruc- 
tion, Box 422, Chanute 

Leasure, Ernestine, General Supervisor, Box 
164, Arkansas City 

Obrien, F. P., Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence 

Packer, Josephine, Principal, 
643 N. Broadway, Wichita 

Rebstein, Clara, Principal, Washington School, 
Hydraulic and Third St., Wichita 

Sheffer, W. E.. Superintendent of 
Manhattan 

Siemens, Curt, Superintendent, 

Snyder, Laura G., Elementary Principal, 
S. Clifton, Wichita 

Stewart, Grace E., Elementary School Super- 
visor. Bartlett Bldg., Salina 

Zeller, Dale, Associate Professor of Education, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


Irving School, 


Schools, 


Moundridge 
1345 


KENTUCKY 

Baird, William Jessie, Director of 
Training, Berea College 

Browning, Mary, Supervisor of Primary 
Grades, Administration Bldg., Sth and Hill, 
Louisville 

Cole, Mary I., Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Western Kentucky Teachers College, 
Bowling Green 

Dunn, Ruth, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
Box 171, Paducah 


Teacher 
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Ewan, Mrs. 


Ik Principal, Kenwick School, 
Henry Clay Blvd, 


Lexington 


Gotherman, Edward E., Principal, Jefferson 
Davis School, 750 S. Limestone St., Lex- 
ington 


Harris, Reba F., Associate Director of Public 
Health Education, State Department of 
Health, Louisville 

Howard, Bonnie, Supervisor of 
Grades, Louisville 


Intermediate 


Lacy, Nan, Elementary Supervisor of City 
Schools, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington 

Ray, Annie, 103 N. 16th St., Murray 

Rives, Sara, Intermediate Supervisor, 1531 
Greenup St., Covington 

Spurgin, Lucy, Principal, R. R. No. 1, Box 


491, Louisville 
Taylor, Ellen L., Principal, Dunbar School, 
9th and Magazine Sts., Louisville 
Weaver, Helen, Principal, J. C. Strother School, 
Dixie Highway and Wilson, Louisville 
Wellenvoss, Nora E., Principal, Emmet Field 
School, Louisville 
Wyman, Nellie May, 103 N. 16th St., Murray 
LOUISIANA 
S., Supervisor, Rapides Parish School 
Board, Alexandria 
— A. Leonie, Principal, 5418 Constance 
New Orleans 
nae Lionel J., District Superintendent 
of Schools, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Causey, J. P., Assistant Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools, State Department of Educa- 
sion, Baton Rouge 


Aiken, E. 


Ducote, S. C., Supervisor, Avoyelles Parish 
School Board, Marksville 
Dugas, C. Supervisor, Ascension Parish 


i = 

School Board, Donaldsonville 

Eisely, Mrs. A. M., Elementary Supervisor, 
Box 949, Tallulah 

Haws, Maggie, Supervisor of Schools, Bastrop 

Healey, Margaret M., Instructor in Education, 
Louisiana State University, University 

Hinrichs, Amy H., Principal, Audubon School, 
428 Broadway, New Orleans 

Hopper, A. M., Supervisor of 
Schools, State Department of 
Baton Rouge 

Leckert, Alice A., Principal, Eleanor McMain 
High School, 5712 S. Claiborne Ave., New 
Orleans 

McBride, A. A., Lafayette 

McClendon, W. C., Supervisor, 
Schools, Crowley 

Miller, Blanche, Supervisor, Box 396, Rayville 

Molony, A. J., Principal, B. M. Palmer School, 
1339 Clouet St.. New Orleans 

Nelson, Bertha G., Supervisor 
Box 231, Winnsboro 

O'Reilly, Violett, Director, L. E. Rabouen 
Vocational School, 3220 Louisiana Parkway, 
New Orleans 

Perry, Ruby V., 
son Normal School, 
Orleans 

Phillips, A. E., Director, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, 913 N. Trenton St., Ruston 

Rives, V. C., Superintendent, Tensas Parish 
School Board, St. Joseph 

Rozas, Joseph, Box 17, Chataignier 


Elementary 
Education, 


Acadia Parish 


of Schools, 


Han- 
New 


Principal, Margaret C. 
2025 Peniston St., 


Taylor, Elizabeth, Supervisor, 501 Court 
House, Shreveport 
Terrebonne, L. P., Superintendent, Iberville 


Parish School Board, Railroad Ave., Pla 
quemine 

Tubre, B., Principal, Rosenthal Grammar 
School, Monroe at 20th St., Alexandria 

Williams, Chrissie H., Elementary Supervisor, 
1419 S. Grand St., Monroe 

Williams, Fannie C., Principal, Valena C. 
Jones Normal and Elementary School, 2121 
Annette St., New Orleans 
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Woodard, C. T., Supervisor of Schools, Jackson 
Parish School Board, Jonesboro 
Woodard, Helen, Teacher-Personnel Adviser, 
Division of Extension, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston 


MAINE 

Cummings, Randall F., State Union Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Wiscasset 

Edminster, W. H., Superintendent, Norway 

Hazell, Mary F., The Homestead, Bailey 
Island 

Mahoney, Emma, State Normal School, Farm- 
ington 

Pierce, Arthur E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Bangor 

MARYLAND 

Alder, Grace, Primary Supervisor, Mont- 
gomery County, Rockville 

Almony, Viola, Elementary Supervisor and 
Supervising Principal, Baltimore County, 
2905 N. Charles St., Baltimore 

Bannatyne, Kate, Supervising Teacher, Gar- 
rett County, \ ag rs 

Botsford, Jane E., Elementary School Super- 
visor, Cumberland 

Broening, Angela M., Head, Department of 
English, Forest Park High School, 2 Mil- 
brook Rd., Baltimore 

Broome, Edwin W., Superintendent, Public 
Schools of Montgomery County, Rockville 

Burch, Willa Carter, Director, Primary In- 
struction, Box 187, Route 2, Silver Spring 

Chrissinger, Mary Helen, Director of Art 
Education, Washington County, 38 Wayside 
Ave., Hagerstown 

Compton, Lillian C., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, 4 Browning, Cumberland 

Dameron, Tempe H., Elementary Supervisor, 
Queen Annes C ounty, Centerville 

Dowling, Nellie F., Principal, Hammond Street 
School, Western Port 

Eckhardt, Myrtle S., Supervising Teacher, 
Baltimore County, Glyndon 

Fisher, Hazel L., Elementary Supervisor, Board 
of Education, Bel Air 

Greene, Winifred, Supervising Teacher, Board 
of Education, Allegany County, Cumber- 


lan 

Healy, Katharine L., Supervisor of Instruction, 
Intermediate Grades and Junior High School, 
Department of Education, Hagerstown 

Kemp, Mary, Grade Supervisor, Prince 
Georges Coanty. College Park 

Matthews, Anna H., Supervisor of Student 
Teachers and Instructor in English, 107 E. 
College Ave., Salisbury 

Meany, Elizabeth, Rockville 

Mundy, Elizabeth A., Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Schools, Church St., Snow Hill 

Simpson, I. Jewell, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Schools In Charge of Elementary 
Education, Preston Apts., Preston St. and 
Guilford Ave., Baltimore 

Stevens, Josie G., Acting Supervisor of English, 
— High Schools, 2326 Madison Ave., 

altimore 

Thompson, A. May, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Caroline County, Denton 

Williams, Maud L., Supervisor ‘of Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades, 644 George St., Balti- 
more 

Wilson, Caroline, Elementary School Super- 
visor, Kitzmiller 

Young, E, Violette, Supervising Teacher, St. 
Mary's County, Leonardtown 


MASSACHUSETTS 


oe, Maud, Elementary Supervisor, 
School St., Reading 


Bemis, Fanny M., Principal, 116 Florida St., 
Springfield 
Buckingham, B. R., Ginn and Company, 15 
Ashburton Place, Boston 
Burton, W. H., Director of Apprenticeship, 
Harvard Graduate School, Cambridge 
Carson, Olive G., Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, 46 Hollis Ave., Braintree 
Carswell, Marion, Department of Education 
and Child Study, Smith College, North- 
ampton 
Caton, Anne J., Principal, Edward Everett 
ale School, 18 Adams St., Somerville 
Chase, Sara E., Principal, Barrows School, 
Springfield 
Conway, Irene E., Elementary Supervisor, 1330 
Highland Ave., Needham 
Cook, Marion I., Supervisor of Student Teach- 
ing, Wellesley College, Wellesley 
¢ we Helen B., Supervising Principal, Cobb 
School, North Plymouth 
Daniels, Katharine, Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, 7 Beacon St., Gloucester 
Davis, Jesse B., Dean, School of Education, 
Boston University, 84 Exeter St., Boston 
Desmond, John J., Jr., Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicopee 
Dillon, Mary J., Principal, Kirby Junior High 
School, Chicopee 
Dingley, Vivian A., Principal, Winthrop L. 
Cheney School, 75 Washington St., Belmont 
Fisher, Claribel P., Elementary Supervisor, 
320 Washington St., Wellesley Hills 
Flagg, Sadie E.., Elementary Principal, 114 
Dickinson St., Springfield 
Flaherty, Teresa R., Director of Elementary 
Supervision, 46 Leicester St., Brighton 
Forster, Bertha E., Principal, ‘Gleason School, 
West Medford 
Greenwood, Emma J., Primary Supervisor, 184 
Jackson St., Lawrence 
Grover, Eldridge C., Superintendent of Schools, 
School Department, Reading 
Greeley, Esther M., Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Holyoke 
Holmes, Roger F., Director of Teacher Train- 
ing, State Teachers College, Fitchburg 
Hooper, Laura, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, 38 St. Botolph St., Boston 
Ireland, Everett W.., Superintendent of Schools, 
Somerville 
Lewis, Gertrude M., Elementary Supervisor, 
School Department, Winchester 
Lincoln, Elizabeth M., Elementary Supervisor, 
226 Union St., Leominster 
Lunt, Mabel E., Principal, 7 Morrill Place, 
Amesbury 
Mahoney, John J., Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 
Marble, Sarah A., Supervisor of Primary 
Grades, City Hall, Worcester 
McDonald, Martina, Supervisor in Education, 
mm Department of Education, Jamaica 
ain 
McGrath, Flora Haviland, Director of Courses 
of Study, High School Bldg., East Weymouth 
Mitchell, Charles W., Superintendent of 
Schools, Winchendon 
O'Connor, Mary E., Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Arlington 
hy eg Elizabeth M., Visiting Teacher, 
School Committee, Greenfield 
Pottenger, Mary O., Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, School Department, Springfield 
Pottle, Annie C., Principal, Underwood Dis- 
trict, 89 Adams St., Waltham 
Quinn, James J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Administration Bidg., Winchester 
Remon, Marion E., Director of Elementary 
Education, Melrose 
Richardson, Rebecca A., Director, Psycho- 
oe Laboratory, 70 Sherman St., Spring- 
e 
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Sauer, Edith, Principal, Kensington Ave. 
School, 31 Kensington Ave., Springfield 

Shaver, Rev. Erwin L., Secretary, Leadership 
Education, Congregational and Christian 
Churches, 14 Beacon St., Boston 

Sister Mary Theola, Convent of Notre Dame, 
Fellsway East, Malden 

Stinson, Minnie M., Elementary Supervisor, 
33 Washington Ave., Northampton 

Stuber, Elizabeth Davis, Publicity 
D. C. Heath Company, Boston 

Sweeney, Ellen C., Elementary Supervisor, 48 
Morgan St., New Bedford 

Varney, Charles E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Stoneham 

Ward, Frederick G., Superintendent, 
Schools of Sharon, Sharon 

Wesley, Marian J., Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Worcester 

Wiles, Marion E., Supervisor of 
Grades, 32 Byron Ave., Brockton 

Wilson, Guy M.., Professor of Education, 
Boston University, Boston 


Director, 


Public 


Primary 


MICHIGAN 


Adams, Alice, Fifth Grade Supervisor, 1005 S 
Main St., Mt. Pleasant 

Alexander, Effie, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, 153 E. Church St., Adrian 

Andersen, C. T., Assistant Director, 
ment of Instructional Research, 
Education, Detroit 

Anderson, M. P., Superintendent, 
High School, Berkeley 

Anthony, Barbara K., Elementary Supervisor, 
East Grand Rapids Schools, East Grand 


apids 

Bader, Edith M., Assistant Superintendent, 
Ann Arbor Public Schools, Ann Arbor 

Bigge, Pearl C., County Normal Principal, 
Frankfort 

Boyne, Edwin M., Superintendent, Mason 

Bryce, May, Grade Supervisor, 1333 Tenth 
Ave., Port Huron 

¢ Rove a Ella, Grade Supervisor, 1022 Broad- 
way, Niles 

Coates, Elizabeth M., Principal, Homedale 
School, Davison Rd. at Olive, Flint 

Courtis, S. A., Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and Wayne 
University, Detroit 

Crull, Howard D., Superintendent, 
ham Public Schools, Birmingham 

Culhane, J., Supervisor, Oak Grove, Crapo and 
E. Kearsley Sts., Flint 

Dimond, Stanley 1 3 Supervising Instructor, 
Department of Social Studies, 467 ; 
Hancock, Detroit 

Downer, Effie M., Assistant Professor, College 
of Education, Wayne University, Detroit 

Eddy, ag ef on of Schools, 301 
N. 6th St., St. Clair 

Edman, edad Supervising Director, City 
Schools of Detroit, 467 W. Hancock, Detroit 

Emens, John R., Associate Professor, Second- 
ary Education, Wayne University, Detroit 

Everill, Winifred, Elementary Supervisor, 197 
Cass Ave., Mt. Clemens 

et L. hn ade, Superintendent of Schools, Mt. 

em 

Foster, “William Thomas, Critic in History, 
Richland Training School, Richland 

Garrison, Noble Lee, Head, Department of 
Education, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti . 

Graybill, Clara, Supervisor, Later Elementary 
Grades, 306 E. Lovell St., Kalamazoo 

Haley, Nelle, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, 620 S. Jefferson St., Saginaw 

Hall, Helen, Grade Principal, Hudson 


Depart- 
Board of 


Berkeley 


Birming- 
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Hanlon, Helen J., Supervising Instructor, 
Department of Language Education, 467 
W. Hancock, Detroit 


Hawes, Carolyn, Elementary Supervisor, 
Holland 

Hazel, F. M., Superintendent, Lakeview 
School, Battle Creek 

Heaton, Kenneth L., Director, Cooperative 
Bureau for Educational Research, 424 


Mutual Bldg., Lansing 

Howard, Ervin, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Fordson Beard of Education, Dear- 
born 

Irwin, Manley E., Divisional Director of In- 
struction, 467 W. Hancock Ave., Detroit 

Jameson, Mary S., Supervising Teacher, 2615 
Barlum Tower, Detroit 

Johnson, H. O., Superintendent, 
Education, Ramsay 

Kepler, F. R., Supervisor, Department of 
Vocational Education, 467 W. Hancock 
Ave., Detroit 

Koopman, G. Robert, Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Lansing 

Krause, Arthur W., Superintendent, Board of 
Education, 143 Bostwick Ave., N. E., Grand 
Rapids 

Leeke Kathryn, Elementary Supervisor, Mar- 
sha 

Lindquist, Rudolph D., Director, 
School, Bloomfield Hills 

Livingstone, Ruby, 525 Lafayette, S. E., 
Grand Rapids 

Martin, Frances K., Consultant in Elementary 
Education, Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant 

McMichael, Mildred S., Elementary Principal, 
88 E. Chicago St., C oldwater 

Meighen, Mary, Grade Supervisor, Escanaba 

Miel, Alice, Curriculum Counselor, 501 S. 
College, Mt. Pleasant 

Miller, Helen, Director of 
Hamtramck 

Mosier, Earl E., State Consultant in Secondary 
Education, Lansing 

Mother M. Colette, Principal, St. Benedict 
School, 45 Candler Ave., Highland Park 

Mother M. Eveline, High School Supervisor, 
S. S. Peter and Paul School, 1321 S. Fayette 
St., Saginaw 

Park, Charles B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Mt. Pleasant 

Parker, J. C., Director, Michigan Study of 
Secondary School C urriculum, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing 

Rankin, Paul T., Supervising Director, Re- 
search and Informational Service, Board of 
Education, Detroit 


Board of 


Cranbrook 


Exact Science, 


Reed, Lula A., Superviser, Early Elementary 
Grades, Board of Education, 114 W. Wesley, 
Jackson 

Robison, Alice E., Principal, Elementary 
School, 103 Hazelwood Ave., Detroit 

Ross, Meta M., Principal, 744 Adeline St., 
Detroit 


Rudduck, Lillian W., Principal, 15125 School- 
craft, Detroit 

Schauer, Elfrieda, Sepesincentast. Inkster 
Schools, 7934 Normile Ave., East Dearborn 

Shaw, Lena A., Supervisor of Handwriting, 467 
W. Hancock, Detroit 

Shimel, Vesta M., 143 Bostwick Ave., N. E., 
Grand Rapids 

Sister M. Estelle, Community Supervisor of 
Schools, Marywood, Grand Rapids 

Slavens, Opal, 211 S. Fifth Ave., Saginaw 

Smith, Ruthann, 1150 Webb Ave., Detroit 

Soderquist, H. O., College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit 

Stephens, Pearl, Critic Teacher, 
Ave., Albion 

Storen, Helen, Instruction Department, 
of Education, Hamtramck 


215 Austin 
Board 
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Swan, Mary M., Head, English Department, 
529 Cedar St., Niles 

Thomas, John S., Supervising Director of 
Demonstration Schools, 13600 Ward Ave., 
Detroit 

Van Hoesen, Ralph, Principal, Lincoln High 
School, 527 W. Drayton St., Ferndale 

Veblen, Emily, Elementary Supervisor, Iron- 
wood 

Vreeland, Wendell, Director, Division of Uni- 
versity Research and Finance, Wayne 
University, Detroit 

Warner, Mary M., Head, Department of 
Education, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 

Webster, Elisabeth, Beard of Education, 143 
Bostwick Ave., N. E., Grand Rapids 

Wedin, Jessie, Associate Professor, College of 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit 

Wellever, Edith L., Rural Supervisor, 20549 
Ecorse Road, Dearborn 

Wilson, Zeal Z., Supervisor, Later Elementary 
Grades, Board of Education, Jackson 

Woody, Clifford, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Wymore, Lottie, Township Supervisor, Stam- 
baugh 


MINNESOTA 


Archer, Clifford P., Assistant Professor, College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Barron, Caroline K., Principal, Kenwood 
School, Penn and Franklin Aves., S., 
Minneapolis 

Bergeland, Eva, 3126 Cedar Ave., Minneapolis 

Boardman, Charles W., Professor of Education, 
4500 Upton Ave. S., Minneapolis 

Brother J. Leo, St. Mary’s College, Winona 

Brueckner, Leo J., Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

Bryne, May E., Director of Special Education, 
305 Court House, Minneapolis 

Burt, Vinton, Superintendent, Springfield 

Carleton, Mary E., Principal, Hiawatha School, 
42nd Ave. S. and E, 42nd St., Minneapolis 

Cockle, Elizabeth M., Supervisor, Junior High 
School, Coleraine 

Coleman, Gertrude A., Principal, Fulton 
School, Vincent Ave. S. and 49th St., 
Minneapolis 

Converse, L. R., Principal, Coma Park School, 

t. Paul 

Culbert, Edwin C., Principal, 5315 Portland 
Ave., Minneapolis 

Cutright, Prudence, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, 305 City Hall, Minneapolis 

Dosdall, Bertha A., Principal, Mattochs-River- 
side Schools, James St. and Macalester Ave., 
St. Paul 

Enestvedt, H. R., Superintendent, Sleepy Eye 

Eng, Dora, Principal, Eastern Heights School, 
1667 Taylor Ave., St. Paul 

Gibbons, Katherine, Principal, McKinley 
Grade School, 1177 Portland Ave., St. Paul 

Giddings, Thaddeus P., Supervisor cf Music, 
Boys Vocational School, Minneapolis 

Gorman, Mary, Principal, Douglas School, 
Orleans and Stevens Sts., St. Paul 

Hamilton, Katharine, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Department of Education, St. 
Paul 

Hanson, Lillian C., Elementary Principal, 
Bryant and Monroe Schools, Duluth 

Harger, Lena L., Principal, Sidney Pratt 
School, Orlin and Malcolm Sts., S. E., 
Minneapolis 

Ivey, Mae J., Supervisor of Elementary Grades, 
316 Vinehurst, Albert Lea 

Jasperson, Lillian, Principal, Bancroft School, 
38th St. and 13th Ave., Minneapolis 


Johnson, Ivan V., Principal, 1802 Hartford 
Paul 

Johnson, Jennie U., Principal, Hayden Heights 
Elementary School, Prospect and Haze ! 
Aves., St. Paul 

Karlstrom, Arthur E., M. D., 1600 W. Lake 
St., Minneapolis 

Kennedy, Ella F., Principal, Whittier and 
Wheelock Schools, 1186 Grand Ave., St. Paul 

King, Margaret, Principal, 842 Laurel Ave., 
St. Pau 

Kirk, A. W., Principal, Jackson School, Ed- 
mund and Arundel Sts., St. Paul 

Knox, Bess J., Principal, John Ericsson School, 
707 S. E. 6th St., Minneapolis 

Koessler, R. F., Principal, Tilden Grade School, 
358 S. Saratoga Ave., St. Paul 

Kohler, Katherine M., Director, Adult Educa- 
tion, 245 Ninth Ave., N.. Minneapolis 

Kremer, Josephine, Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, 506 S. Kenwood, Austin 

Lommen, Georgina, Director of Training 
School, State Teachers College, Moorhead 

Maass, Harry H., Principal, Nokomis Junior 
High School, 51st and 35th Ave., Minneapolis 

MacGregor, Effie, Principal, John Burroughs 
School, 50th and Humboldt, Minneapolis 

Mather, Bess Foster, Art Supervisor, 305 City 
Hall, Minneapolis 

McGough, Honora C., Principal, Homecroft 
— Edgecumbe Road at Sheridan, St. 

au 

Minty, C. C., Supervisor of Community Civics, 
Division of Instruction, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis 

Morray, Pearl, 731 Cherokee Ave., St. Paul 

Morse, M. A., 4704 S. 10th Ave., Minneapolis 

Murphy, Edna I., Supervisor, Box 354, Grand 
Rapids 

Murray, Albert S., 1242 W. Minnehaha St., 
St. Paul 

Narveson, Carl R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lake Park 

Nelsen, Alpha, Principal, Irving School, 11 S. 
Grotts, St. Paul 

Newell, Bernice, Supervisor of Instruction, 
5315 Russell Ave., Minneapolis 

Nolte, Karl F., Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Hibbing High School, Hibbing 

Nystrom, Ellen C., Board of Education, Boys 
Vocational High "School, Minneapolis 

O'Neill, M. Lucille, Elementary Grade Super- 
visor, c/o Hotel Arcana, Coleraine 

Peckham, Earl K., Supervisor of Instruction, 
305 Court House, Minneapolis 

Perry, Dora C., Supervisor in Junior High 
School, State Teachers College, St. Cloud 

Ringdahl, N. Robert, Principal, Corcoran 
School, 3220 10th Ave. S., Minneapolis 

Rolf, L. W., Superintendent of Schools, Sibley 
County, Gaylord 

Roverud, Ella M., Principal, Gordon and 
Baker Schools, 622 Grand Ave., St. Paul 

Scanlan, William J., Principal, Scheffer School, 
20 N. St. Albans St., St. Paul 

Shaughnessy, Gertrude, Principal, Grant 
School, Girard and 12th Aves. N., Min- 
neapolis 

Shean, Nelle A., Principal, Gilbert Primary 
School, Gilbert 

Shove, Helen B., Principal, 3116 Clinton Ave., 
Minneapolis 

Stone, Genevieve L., Principal, Whittier 
School, Minneapolis 

Sutton, Gertrude k., Principal, Hamilton 
School, Minneapolis 

Tucker, Ermina, Assistant Supervisor of Phy- 
sical Education, Boys Vocational School, 
Minneapolis 

Van Alstine, Frank L., Principal, Groveland 
School, Wayzata 

Van Brussell, Martha, Grade Supervisor, Cen- 
tral Junior High School, St. Cloud 
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Wallar, Beulah H., Principal, Greeley School. 
12th Ave. S. and 26th St., Minneapolis 

Warner, Stella Smith, County Supervisor, 
Elementary Grades, 318 Fifth St., Two 
Harbors 

Wiecking, Anna M., 
tary School, 


Principal, College Elemen- 
State Teachers College, Man- 


kato 
Wilder, Leone, Principal, Cooper School, 
Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Bounds, Nan C., Supervisor of Elementary 


Schools, Box 262, Houston 

Daniel, Mary Louise, Mississippi Southern 
College, Station A, Box 1, Hattiesburg 
arby, Enez, Elementary Supervisor, Neshoba 
County, Department of Education, Phila- 
delphia 

Ford, Minnie B., Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Winston County, Louisville 

Hubbard, Mrs. J. E., Elementary Supervisor, 
Monroe County, Aberdeen 

Johnson, Ruth, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Junior High School, 326 Cherry St., Clarks- 


dale 

McKee, Clyde V., State Rural and Elementary 
Supervisor, Jackson 

Newman, Sallie B., Director of Instruction, 
Central High School Bldg., Jackson 

Patterson, D. R., Director, Curriculum Pro- 
gram, State Department of Education, 
Jackson 

Pulliam, R. A., Supervisor of Schools, Boone- 
ville 

Ratliff, Mrs. T. J., County Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Ripley 

Robb, Wilma, Cleveland 

Simmons, I. F., Director of 
Secondary Schools, Central 
Jackson 

Stevens, Nora, 209 S. 3ist Ave., Hattiesburg 

Westfall, Mary Kate, Elementary Supervisor, 
Jackson County Schools, Pascoyoula 


Instruction, 
High School, 


MISSOURI 


Begeman, Florence, Rural Supervisor, 
Department of Education, Kirksville 

Breden, Grace, Elementary Principal, 916 
Seventh St., Monett 

Brosi, Mary, Supervisor of Teaching, Hannibal- 
LaGrange College, Hannibal 

Brown, Elmer B., Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Warrensburg 

Burns, Anna V., Supervisor of Upper Inter- 
mediate Grades, State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau 

Bush, Mildred B., Board of Education, 911 
Locust St., St. Louis 

Campbell, G. P., State High School Super- 
visor, 519 Porter, Joplin 

Chiles, E. E., Principal, Harrison School, 4163 
Green Lea Place, St. Louis 


State 


Cochran, Letha G., Principal, Washington 
jrade School, 624 E. McPherson St., 
Kirksville 

Cox, Henley L., Principal, Wendell Phillips 
School, 2139 E. 24th St., Kansas City 


Coyle, Irvin F., Dean, 107 College Ave., Flat 
iver 

Cusack, Alice M., Director, Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades, Library Bldg., Kansas City 

Daniels, E. F., Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustry, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City 

Elliott, Lucy C., 911 Locust St., St. Louis 

Evans, James W., Director of Instruction and 
Research, Board of Education, St. Joseph 

Ewan, Amy Dorothy, Instructor, Education 
Department, 2502 Jules St., St. Joseph 
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Graham, Hugh K., County Superintendent of 
hools, Trenton 

Green, G. H., Principal. 
6651 Gravois, St. Louis 

Griffith, Blanche G., Supervisor 
Schools, State Department of 
Perryville 

Gross, Louise M., Kindergarten Supervisor, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau 

Harrison, Evelyn, 5512 Delmar, St. Louis 

oo Barbara, Director, Intermediate 
Grades, Rockhill Manor, 43rd and Locust 
Sts., Kansas City 

Hendricks, Ivy O., Assistant Director, Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, 1709 W ashington 
Ave., St. Louis 

Hooss, Ida M., Elementary Principal, 
Pershing Ave., St. Louis 

Hopkins, Mary Sue, Department of Education, 
200 Broad, Warrensburg 

Johnson, B. Lamar, Dean of 
Stephens College, Columbia 


Gardenville School, 


of Rural 
Education, 


$330 


Instruction, 


Keathley, Lester, Coaching Teacher, Bristol 
School, Webster Groves 
McGucken, Reverend W. J., S. J., St. Louis 


University, St. Louis 

Neville, Delta M., Supervisor of Intermediate 
Grades, Laboratory School, Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg 

Oliver, Stanley C., Professor of Education, 
State Tonsiome College, Springfield 

Phillips, C. A., Director of Training, School of 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Pittman, Alice, Director of Supervision, Am- 
bassador Apts., Springfield 

Schupp, Oscar G., Superintendent of Schools, 
Alton 

Smith, John Woodson, Elementary Principal, 
765 N. Sappington Rd., Kirkwood 

Smith, Lloyd N., Elementary Principal, 2607 
Hord, St. Louis 

Thompson, Mary A., Principal, Elementary 
School, 1111 McCausland Ave., St. Louis 

Tillman, Frank P., Superintendent of Schools, 
00 N. Kirkwood Rd., Kirkwood 

Tucker, Leona, Director of Training School, 
434 S. Mill St., Bolivar 

Underwood, F. M., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, 3942 Connecticut St., St. Louis 

Wahlert, Jennie, 2918 Harper St., St. Louis 

Whitfield, Ermie Marsh, Instructor of Educa- 
tion, Joplin Junior College, Joplin 

Wickham, Ola, Principal, 3344 Agnes Ave., 
Kansas City 

Woodruff, Maud, Elementary Supervisor, 501 


Linn St., Trenton 
MONTANA 
Donaldson, Jeanette, Department of Educa- 


tion, Northern Montana College, Havre 
Flores, Zella K., Elementary Supervisor, Box 
412, Lewistown 
Ryan, Estelle E., Consultant in Education, 45 
Maryland Hotel, Great Falls 
Shotwell, Elizabeth M., Primary Supervisor, 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon 
Sister Lucia, Dean of Studies, 1618 3rd Ave. 
N., Great Falls 


NEBRASKA 


Aller, Blanche C., 827 Turner Ave., Hastings 

Burnham, Archer L., Executive Secretary, 
Nebraska State Teachers Association, 605 
S. 14th St., Lincoln 

Cleveland, Jessie, Elementary Supervisor, 
McCook Public School, 600 W. ist, McCook 

Foy Cross, A. J., 601 City Hall, Omaha 

Davis, Hazel, Assistant Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Teachers College, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln 
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Harding, Dorothy L., Supervisor of Elementary 
Instruction, Grand Island 
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mentary School, Drexel Hill 

Landis, Robert C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Conshohocken 

Liveright, Alice K., Principal, Elementary 
School, 1512 Spruce St., Philadelphia 

Lobingier, Ella H., Local Director, Pittsburgh 
Teaching Center, 424 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 

Lukens, Mary L., Measurement Supervisor, 
Senior High School, Lansdowne Ave. and 
School Lane, Upper Darby 

Lyles, Victoria, Director of Elementary 
Schools, York 

MacDougall, R. Stewart, Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 

McDermott, Irene E., Senior Supervisor, Home 
Economics, 341 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh 


McHale, Katherine, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, 237 W. Centre, Shenandcah 

McNelis, Rev. Francis A., Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 511 20th St., Altoona 

Maloney, Bertha, Elementary Supervisor, 48 
Cole Ave., Bradford 

Masters, H. G., Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, 341 Bellefield 
Ave., Pittsburgh 

Miller, Elmer G., Director, Commission on 
Education, 145 Administration Bldg., Belle- 
field at Forbes, Pittsburgh 

Moll, Richard M., Assistant County Superin- 
tendent, 313 West Penn, Robesonia 

Mowrey, R. G., County Superintendent, 
Chambersburg 

Olander, Herbert T., Assistant Professor, 
School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 

Patterson, D. D., Assistant County Superin- 
tendent, 1005 Wayne Avenue, Indiana 

Pearson, Frances B., 630 E. Warrington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 

Rapp, Anna A., Supervisor, Intermediate 
Grades, 920 N. Second St., Reading 

Retan, George A., Director of Teacher Train- 
ing, Mansfield 

Sauerbier, May M., Supervising Principal, 409 
N. 5th St., Reading 

Scanlon, Kathryn I., Director of Teacher 
Training, Department of Education, Rose- 
mont College, Rosemont 

Schillinger, Alberta, Elementary Principal, 
1308 % Louise St., Munhall 

Scorer, Sadie M., Teacher of Mental Deviates, 
Box 404, Homestead 

Sharlip, Lou N., Elementary Principal, 5058 
N. 8th St., Philadelphia 

— M. Evangela, Supervisor, 1626 Hatteras 

, N.S. Pittsburgh 

Pang Stella H., Director, Secondary Edu- 
cation, 53 Elm St., Bradford 

Stadtlander, Elizabeth, Supervisor of Sixth 
Grade, State Teachers College, Slippery 


Rock 

Stewart, D. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Dormont High School, Pittsburgh 16 

Stuart, Cecilia Unzicker, Chief, Early Child- 
hood and Elementary Education, Education 
Bldg., Harrisburg 

Trabue, M. R., Dean, School of Education, 
State College, State College 

Traister, Harold W., Superintendent, Grove 
City Public Schools, Grove City 

Uibel, George D., Head, Science Department, 
Senior High School, 13th and Douglass Sts., 
Reading 

Vansant, Joseph A., 27 E. Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Philadelphia 

Wadleigh, Verna L., The John C. Winston 
Company, 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 

Wager, Abby, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, 609 hag 5 Ave., Norristown 


Waring, J. H. N., Jr., Principal, Downingtown 
Industrial fa Agricultural School, Down- 
ingtown 


Webster, Wayne C., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Susquehanna County, Montrose 
Wismer, Anna, Teacher of Sixth Grade Arith- 
metic and Music, 162 W. Oley St., Reading 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown, Zeta I., Elementary Supervisor, 90 
muel Gorton Ave., Longmeadow 

Hoye, Monica M., Elementary Supervisor, 20 
Summer St., Providence 

McNally, Wayne W., Principal, Junior High 
School, 359 Carpenter St., Providence 

Quirk, Mary V., Principal and State Critic, 
Warren Training School, Warren 

Watrous, Mildred L., Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, 109 Turner Ave., Oak Lawn 
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LIST OF 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Clayton, Mrs. M. F., Supervisor, Intermediate 
Grades, 129 Carlisle St., Spartanburg 

Connor, Lila, Box 138, Chester 

Miller, Jeannette, Head, English Department, 
Greenville High School, Greenville 

Nixon, William D., Supervisor of High Schools, 
State Department of Education, Columbia 

Ott, Thelma, County Supervisor, Box 513, 
Anderson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cummings, Mable E., Supervisor, Elementary 
Grades, Box 1645, Rapid City 


Durland, Edna J., Elementary Supervisor, 
Aberdeen 
Fastenau, Anna J., Supervisor, Upper Grades, 


Spearfish Normal School, Box 311, Spearfish 

Feyder, Katherine, Primary Supervisor, 108 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls 

Frawley, Genevieve, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Hot Springs 

Giraud, Leontine, Supervisor, Grades 7 and 8, 
Campus Training School, Eastern State Nor- 
mal School, Madison 

TENNESSEE 

Baker, Mary, Elementary Supervisor, Trenton 

Birdwell, Eliza Price, Supervisor, Sumner 
County Elementary Schools, Gallatin 

Black, Elizabeth McD., Regional Elementary 
Supervisor, State Teachers College, Johnson 
City 

neem. Mrs, J. C., Elementary Supervisor, De- 
partment of Education, Marion County, 
Jasper 

Burdette, Lela L., Supervisor, Dickson County 
Schools, Charlotte 

Burrell, Elsie, Supervisor of 
Schools, Ducktown 

Carpenter, Anne Leah, Assistant Supervisor, 
Elementary Education, Court House, Chat- 
tanooga 

Cawthon, Hilda Robbs, Elementary Supervisor, 
Madison County, Court House, Jackson 

Crutchfield, Susan, Elementary Supervisor, 
Montgomery County, Clarksville 

Davenport, Mrs. Palmer, County Elementary 
Supervisor, Woodbury 

Dawson, Mildred A., Associate Professor, Ele- 
mentary Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

Deen, Daisy Pearl, Supervisor, Intermediate 
Grades, 317 Poplar Ave., Memphis 

Eggleston, Addie, Supervisor, Williamson 
County Elementary Schools, Allisona 

Goforth, Lillian, Supervisor, Elementary 
Schools, Unicoi County, Erwin 

Hall, Mary, Regional Elementary Supervisor, 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 

Hyder, Gretchen, Instructor, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City 

Jackson, Florence Pierce, Director, Elementary 
Teacher Training, Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Harrogate 

Jenkins, Frank C., Director of Southern Study, 
Vandervilt University, Nashville 

Johnston, Eula A., Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Department of Education, Court 
House, Chattanooga 

—, Clarence L., Supervisor, Box 74, Har- 
rogate 

Kennedy, L. Blanche, General Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, River Terrace Apts., 
Knoxville Rd., Kingsport 

King, Mrs. Osa Smith, Elementary Supervisor, 
102 Hamlett, Henderson 

Knudsen, Charles W., Professor of Secendnen 
Education, George "Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 

Lashlee, Mrs. Rex, 
Box 466, Paris 


Elementary 


Elementary Supervisor, 
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Lauderbach, Mrs. J. B., Supervisor, Home 
Economics, Court House, Chattanooga 

Leavell, Ullin W., Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College, Nashville 


Mackinlay, Mary, Primary Supervisor, 530 
Baldwin St., Chattanooga 
Oakley, Louise, Elementary Supervisor, Hend- 


erson County Schools, 400 Front St., 
ington 
Robinson, Ruah, 
caturville 
Rodgers, Ellen Davies, Elementary Supervisor, 
The Oaks, Davies Rd., Route 3, Memphis 
Southall, Maycie, Professor of Elementary 
Education, George Peabody College, Nash- 


Lex- 


Elementary Supervisor, De- 


ville 
Sutton, Elizabeth W . Elementary Supervisor, 


Gainesboro 
Tarpley, Louise, stete Supervisor, WPA 
Nursery Schools, Stahlman_ Bldg., 
Nashville 


Taylor, Delia M., 
visor, Rockwood 

Thomas, R. Lee, Supervisor, Division of Ele- 
mentary Schools, State Department of 
Education, Nashville 

Turner, W. E., Director of Negro Education, 
State Department of Education, Nashville 

Watkins, Vivian, Teacher of Spanish, West 
End High School, Nashville 

Wilkes, Joe F., Supervisor, Giles County Ele- 
mentary Schools, Pulaski 

Willis, Wylie, Elementary Supervisor, Law- 
rence County Schools, Lawrenceburg 

Woodrow, Gertrude, Elementary Supervisor, 
Tipton County Schools, 210 S. Main St., 
Covington 


County Elementary Super- 


TEXAS 


Boren, Duralde, Commerce 

Caradine, Jane, Principal, 
Houston 

Craig, V. Y., Professor of Education, 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton 

Cullin, Florence, Supervisor of Student Teach- 
ing, North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton 

Curlin, Berta, Supervisor, Grades 1-4, 111 
Brown St., Waxahachie 

Floyd, Hazel, Director, Elementary Education, 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 
Nacogdoches 

Fothergill, Mrs. Charles S., County Primary 
Supervisor, Courthouse, Waco 

Gorbutt, Catherine, Principal, Ary School, 625 


1416 Isabella, 


North 


W. Yandell Blvd., El Paso 

Grizzard, Eva, Principal, 711 W. Main St., 
Waxahachie 

Harvin, Mrs. R. R., County Department of 


Education, North St. Station, Nacogdoches 
Howard, H. B., Director and Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, 3510 Normandy, Dallas 


Lantrip, Dora B., Principal, Elementary 
School, 4525 McKinney Avenue, Houston 
Logsdon, Margaret, Elementary Supervising 


Principal, Box 842, Odessa 

Lomax, Dorothy, Director of Secondary Cur- 
riculum, 3105 21st St., Lubbock 

Mann, Sue B., Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, District 13, Alpine 

Mason, C. C., Head, Department of Education, 
North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington 

McDonald, Annie L., Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, Senior High School, Amarillo 

Nash, Corinne, Py ie of Elementary Educa- 
tion, 503 N. 3ist St., Waco 

Neal, Elma A First Assistant Superintendent, 

510 E. Dewey Pl., San Antonio 

Rice, F. R., Principal, Blackshear School, 1716 
E. 11th St., Austin 

Roberson, Jennie, Director of Art, 
day St., Wichita Falls 


1105 Holli- 
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TEXAS (Continued) 

Sanders, Mary Shipp, County Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools, Johnson County Court- 
house, Cleburne 

Schmalzrid, Alma, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
715 Browder St., Dallas 

Sides, King, Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Instruction, Big Springs, Texas 

Sister Adelaide Marie, Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio 

Stockard, L. V., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, 5315 Tremont St., Dallas 

Stueber, Josephine, Primary Supervisor, El 
Paso Public School, El Paso 

Tallman, Pearle, Director, Junior High Schools, 
1500 Louisiana St., Houston 

True, Agnes, Director of Elementary Curri- 
culum, 2625 pore Ss ona 

Umstattd, J. G., Chairman, Curriculum and 
Instruction, School of Education, University 
of Texas, Austin 

Wallace, Mary Yeager, 202 E. Houston St., 


Tyler 

Whatley, Alma P., Language Arts Teacher, 741 
Virginia Ave., Mercedes 

Williams, Grace E., State Supervisor of Train- 
ing, WPA Smith Young Tower, San Antonio 

Wilson, Edgar Ellen, Director, Elementary 
a State Department of Education, 
Austin 

Wright, Edith D., Principal, Hawthorne School, 
1417 Houston Ave., Houston 


UTAH 

—. Jennie, State Director of Primary 
Grades, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City 

Hendricks, Nellie U., Elementary Supervisor, 
926 Binford St., Ogden 

Jensen, Fredia, Supervisor, Box 212, Sandy 

Jensen, N. Howard, Principal, Central School, 
Tooele 

Jensen, Norma, Primary Supervisor, Board of 
Education, Brigham City 

Matley, Eleanor, Supervisor of Primary 
Grades, Nebo School District, Spanish Fork 

McCracken, Sarah, Director of Elementary 
Education, 538 25th St., Ogden 

Schwan, Myrtle A., Supervisor of Language 
Arts, 440 E. First S., Salt Lake City 

Stearns, Harold J., Principal, 843 Lincoln St., 
Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 

Allingham, Jennie C., State Helping Teacher, 
41 Kingsley Ave., Rutland 

Bole, Lyman W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Department of Education, Orange E. 
District, Bradford 

*Hall, Elizabeth, South Ryegate 

Kelley, Margaret, State Helping Teacher, 

erby 
VIRGINIA 

Ayres, Sue, Elementary Supervisor, Prince 
William County, Manassas 

Barksdale, Mary O., Elementary Supervisor, 
Halifax County, Halifax 

Bierbower, Ada R., Brunswick Ave., Black- 
stone 

Birmingham, Alva C., Supervisor, Brunswick 
County, Lawrenceville 

Blakey, Letitia, Elementary Supervisor, Buck- 
ingham County, Buckingham 

Bosley, Elsie Davis, Elementary Supervisor, 
Fairfax County, Fairfax 

Brimmer, Rose L., Elementary Supervisor, 119 
College Ave., Danville 

Broaddus, Louise E., Supervisor, Grades 2-3, 
312 N. Ninth, Richmond 


*Honorary Member for Life 


Buck, J. T. Blair, Director of Instruction, State 
Department of Education, Richmond 

Burford, Pearl McD., 226 Douglas Ave., Char- 
lottesville 

Carter, Alice E., Supervisor of Sixth Grade, 
Campus Training School, 702 High St., 
Farmville 

Cary, Winona, Supervisor of Instruction, Char- 
lotte, C. 

Chandler, Elizabeth W., Associate Professor of 
Education, Hampton Institute, Box 24, 
Hampton 

Coleman, Elsie, Elementary Supervisor, Chest- 
erfield County, Chester 

Cooper, William M., Director of Extension 
Service, Hampton Institute 

Davis, Merle, Elementary Supervisor, Henrico 
County, Richmond 

DeBerry, Nena, Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, 429 N. St. Asaph St., Alexandria 

Dinwiddie, Mary, Rural Elementary Super- 
visor, Rockingham County, Wellington 
Apts., Main St., Harrisonburg 

Dinwiddie, Sarah, Supervisor, Elementary 
Schools, Washington County, Abingdon 

ee Helen, Supervisor, Loudoun County 
ee 

Ellmore, Elizabeth, Dinwiddie 

Freeman, Mrs. Philip, Supervisor, Sussex 
County Schools, Stony Creek 

Graves, E. Boyd, Associate Professor of Educa- 
Hon, Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg 

Harwood, Virginia Catherine, Amherst 

Hawkes, Beatrix C., Supervisor, Wilson 

Haynes, Jessie P., Elementary Supervisor, 3200 
2nd Ave., Richmond 

Henderson, H. Ruth, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond 

Hewitt, Eva L., Supervisor, Grades 4-5, 312 
N. 9th St.. Richmond 

Higginbotham, Volena G., Associate Director 

Extension, Hampton Institute, Hampton 

Irwin, Agnes J., Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Luray 

Johnson, Emily W., Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Lebanon 

Johnson, Katherine J., 29 E. 18th St., Rich- 


mon 

Johnston, Ila, Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond 

Jones, Janie, Supervisor, 119 Broad St., Mar- 
tinsville 

Joynes, Blanche N., County Supervisor, Onan- 


Cc 
Judy, Elsie, Elementary Supervisor, New 
Cc 


Keyser, Mrs. Leslie Fox, Elementary Super- 
visor, Rappahannock and Warren Counties, 
Front Royal 

Lewis, Virginia, Principal, DuPont School, 
Hopewell 

Lewis, W. A., Melfa 

Martinsen, s. A., School Board Office, Court 
House Hill, Petersburg 

McLester, Amelia, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of Reading Clinic, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Minor, Lillian, Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
1112 Matoaka St., Norfolk 

Mitchell, Eva C., Supervisor, Elementary 
Student Teaching, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton 

Moncure, Anne E., Rural Supervisor, Stafford 

Newton, Mrs. Lake L., Box 4, Narrows 

Niehl, Harriet W., Supervisor, Fork Union _ 

Norris, F. H., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, 312 N. Ninth St., Richmond 

Pearson, H. M., Supervisor, Elementary In- 
struction, Fauquier County, Remington 

Penny, Blanche, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Christiansburg 
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LIST OF 


VIRGINIA (Continued) 


Phelps, Mary O., Elementary Supervisor, 
Troutville 

Puckette, Cornelia, Supervisor of Schools, 404 
Lee St., Franklin 


Ratliff, Lavada, Supervisor 
Schools, Woodstock 

Roane, R. Avice, Rural Supervisor, 
County, Staunton 

Savage, Willie, Elementary Supervisor, Wythe 
County, a ar 


of Elementary 


Augusta 


Savedge, Mary A., County Supervisor, Appo- 
_Mattox 
Sinclair, Katherine, Elementary Supervisor, 


City Point Court, Apt. 2, Hopewell 

Smith, Gertrude, Supervisor of Schools, Roslyn 

‘ost Office, Arlington 
ey Mrs. J. Kemper, County Supervisor, 
550 S. Mason St., Harrisonburg 

Starling, Preston, Rural Supervisor, Frederick 
County, Box 237, Winchester 

Stoddard, Jane, Supervisor Special Education, 
State Department of Education, Richmond 

Stone, Annie L., Elementary Grade Supervisor, 
531 Pine St., Farmville 

Sutton, Annie Henshall, Primary-Junior Super- 
visor, Richmond Public Schools, Richmond 

Tate, Virginia, Elementary Supervisor, Smyth 
County, Marion 

Thompson, Vergie, Supervisor, Patrick County, 
Stuart 

Treakle, Frances C., 
Kilmarnock 

Van Anden, Hazel, Supervisor, Quantico Post 
School, Quantico 

Vaughn, Eva, Principal and Supervisor, Jeffer- 
son County, Pulaski 

Weston, Mary Warren, Supervisor, Elementary 
Schools, Abingdon 

Willis, Frances Hanmer, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Goochland 

Windle, Emile N., Supervisor of Schools, Box 
1334, Danville 


Elementary Supervisor, 


WASHINGTON 


Adams, Florence M., Head, Department of 
English, Broadway High School, Broadway 
at Pine St., Seattle 


Bacher, Vernon A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Box 638, Concrete 

Caughlan, J. C., Elementary Principal, J. J. 
Smith School, Enumclaw 

Dawson, Marjorie E., Primary Supervisor, 
Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham 

Frisbie, Chester C., 
Prosser 

Heaton, O. E., Principal, Logan School, Mont- 
gomery Ave. and Hamilton St., Spokane 

Hebeler, Amanda, Director of Teacher Train- 
ing, Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg 

Hunter, Gladys M., Primary Supervisor, Kes- 
sler Boulevard School, Longview 

Kennedy, E. H., Supervisor, Elementary and 
Junior High School Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Olympia 

Laurie, Helen, Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, 810 Dexter Ave., Seattle 

Martin, Sarah, Elementary Supervisor, 1920 
Broadway, Vancouver 

Nelson, Ivan, Superintendent, Washougal 

Oliver, Fred, Principal, Route 2, Box 20, Kelso 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Pinckney, Paul, Principal, Columbia School, 
Bellingham ae 
Robinson, Beatrice, Principal, Elementary 


School, Monte Cristo Hotel, tverett 


Selby, Kenneth E., Principal, John Muir 
School, 8036 14th ‘Ave., N. E., Seattle 
Shangle, C. Paine, Superintendent, Roeder 


School Bldg., Bellingham 
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Stevens, Theodore G., 
Schools, Ridgefield 

Trent, E. Wilma, Intermediate Supervisor, 
Teacher Training Department, Western 
ata College of Education, Belling- 
1am 

Tucker, Edith A., Supervisor of Cadet Teach- 
ing, Box 36, University Station, Seattle 

Uhl, W. L., Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 

Wendling, Elsie, Junior High School Supervisor, 
505 Garden St., Bellingham 

West, Ruth, Head, Department of Social 
Studies, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane 

Wright, Paul W., Director of Guidance and 
Research, 1624 Rucker, Everett 


Superintendent of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Baer, H. K., State Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, C harleston 

Brown, Scott M., Principal. 
Charleston 

Conaway, Freda Y., Director of Elementary 
Education, West Liberty State Teachers 
College, West Liberty 

Funk, Inez V., Box 74, Kingwood 

Kirby, David, Secretary, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Charleston 

Parker, Brena J., Early Grade Supervisor, 529 
Dunn St., Chester 

Van Horn, Alta L., Director of Teacher Train- 
ing, Salem College, Salem 

Wilson, Rachael E., 621 First St., Huntington 

Young, A. F., Assistant Superintendent, Brooke 
County Schools, Wellsburg 


229 Bradford St., 


WISCONSIN 


Berg, Mabel L., Supervising Teacher, 
House Annex, LaCrosse 

Bush, Maybell G., Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Capitol, Madison 

Caldie, Gladys, County Supervising Teacher, 
Lena 

Chenoweth, Margaret, Grade Supervisor, c/o 
High School Office, Janesville 


Court 


Cleary, Margaret E., Principal, Washington 
School, West Allis 
Fleming, Vera A., Elementary Principal, 800 


Wisconsin Ave., Beloit 
Foster, H. H., Principal, 
Emerson St., Beloit 
Goodell, M. R., Principal, Columbia County 
Normal School, 347 Lewis St., Columbus 
Hintgen, Josephine, Director of Educational 
Guidance, 1241 W. Ave. S., LaCrosse 

Humphreys, Phila, Director, Elementary 
Schools, City Hall, Manitowoc 

Jonas, Meta M., Kindergarten-Primary Super- 
visor, 420 Market St., LaCrosse 

Kibbe, Delia E., Supervisor, Elementary 
Schools, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Capitol, Madison 

Kreilkamp, C. J., Principal, 
School, Princeton 

Mackenzie, Gordon, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Maloney, Josephine E., State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee 

Mattison, Alice A., 
School, Ashland 

Millar, Janet M., 
W. Dayton St., 


Grade Schoo], 1408 


Princeton High 


Ashland County Normal 


Supervisor of Curriculum, 22 
Madison 


Nash, H. B., Superintendent of Schools, 7510 
W. National Ave., West Allis 
Nemec, Lois G., Supervisor Elementary 


Schools, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Capitol, Madison 

Pratt, Marjorie, Supervisor, Shorewood Public 
Schools, c/o Atwater School, Milwaukee 
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WISCONSIN (Continued) 

Reichert, C. Lorena, Principal, Longfellow 
School, 2134 Keyes Ave., Madison 

ae Priscilla, 430 Grand Ave., Merrill 

Smith, A. J., Principal, Rural Normal School, 
Union Grove 

Smith, R. S., Superintendent of Schools, Jeffer- 
son 

Sorensen, Martha, Grade Supervisor, 120 E. 
Harris St., Appleton 

Sorensen, Raymond J., Superintendent, St. 
Croix County Schools, Hammond 

Tabert, Anna H., Principal, Elementary School, 
1810 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 

Tews, Arthur C., County Superintendent of 
Schools, Court House, Waukesha 

Thiede, A. R., Principal, County Normal 
School, Manitowoc 

Van Heuklom, George E., Superintendent, 
Glidden Public Schools, Box 69, Glidden 


WYOMING 


Gunderson, Agnes G., Associate Professor in 
Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie 

Thompson, Mabel Fisher, Primary Supervisor, 
630 E. 5th, Apt. D, Casper 


UNITED STATES POSSESSIONS 
Arce, Ana Zelima, San German, Puerto Rico 
Babbitt, Adeline E., Principal, Castle Memo- 

rel Institute, 630 S. King St., Honolulu, 


Bunker, Harris F., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Box 175, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

Carlson, Mabel R., Principal, Arellano High 
School, Box 2137, Manila, Philippine Islands 

Feliberty, Angel R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Cabo Rojo, Puerto Rico 

Fosdick, Carolyn E., Supervisor of English, 
Bureau of Education, Manila, Philippine 
Islands 

Gozum, Patricio, Division Academic Super- 
visor, Bureau of Education, Ilagan, Isabela, 
Philippine Islands 

Hendry, Eva, Principal, Lincoln School, Vic- 
toria St., Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 

Morales—Salgado, S., Superintendent of 

hools, San German, Puerto Rico 

Nilo, Ciriaco, Jr., Supervising Principal, Mog- 
pog, Marinduque, Philippine Islands 

Santoiana, Joseph F., Jr., Supervisor of Eng- 
lish, Department of Education, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 

Segarra, Mrs. Rafael A., Elementary School 
Principal, 72 Agustin Calimano St., Guay- 
ama, Puerto Rico 

Sering, Eusebio T., Principal, St. Michael's 
School, Cantilan Suriago, Philippine Islands 


FOREIGN 

Anderson, A. M., Inspector of Schools, 
McAdam, N. B., Canada 

Best, Miriam Lane, Hotel Del Prado, Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, South America 

Buyse, Raymond L. Gh., Rue St. Georges, 1 
Bis, Tournai, Belgium 

Campbell, H. L., Director of Summer School 
of Education, Provincial Normal School, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 

Carter, T. G., Inspector of Schools, Penticton, 
Be Kins Canada 

Ertem, Fevzi, Maarif Muduru, Sivas, Turkey 

Griffin, G. N., Principal, Normal School, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, Canada 

Hills, W., Teachers College, Hobart, Tasmania, 
Australia 

Irwin, Floyd L., Junior _ School, 508 Rob- 
son St., Nelson, B. C., Canada 

Josif, G. D., Director of Education, Cushing 
High School, Rangoon, Burma, India 

King, H. B., Chief Inspector of Schools, De- 


pastment of Education, Victoria, B. C. 
Canada 

Lucas, William E., Principal, Princeton Schools, 
Princeton, B. C., Canada 

Matsunami, Taigan, Department of Law and 
Letters, Kyushu Imperial University, Fuku- 
oka, Japan 

McGee, Mary I., Kindergarten-Primary Super- 
visor, Woodstock School, Mussoorie, U. P., 
India 

O'Brien, A. A., Superintendent, Edmonton 
Separate School Board, 103rd St. School, 
Edmonton, Alta, Canada 

Principal, Secondary Training College, Cruick- 
shank Road, Fort, Bombay, India 

Ramirez, Rafael, Head, Department of Rural 
Schools, Ave. Ayuntamiento 78, Coyoacan, 
D. F. Mexico 

Stafford, H. D., Inspector of Schools, Prince 
George, B. C., Canada 

Vivanco, Martin Rodriguez, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Havana University, Havana, Cuba 

Wood, C. B., Lecturer in Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

Woodward, K. B., Rossland, B. C., Canada 


SCHOOLS 


Inglewood City School District, Los Angeles 
County, Inglewood, Calif. 

Monterey Elementary Schools, Box 27, Mont- 
erey, Calif. 

—— School, 9th Ave. and Corona, Denver, 
Colo. 

Principal, Cole Junior High School, 32nd and 
Humboldt St., Denver, Colo. 

Yale University, Department of Education, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Oakland Winter Garden Association for Child- 
hood Education, Winter Garden, Fla. 

St. John’s Lutheran School, Circle and Warren 
Avenues, Forest Park, IIl. 

School of Education, Bureau of Cooperative 
— Indiana University, Bloomington, 
nd. 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

School City of Logansport, Elementary Super- 
visor, Logansport, Ind. 

Perry Public Schools, High School, Perry, lowa 

Colby Community High School District, Colby, 
Kansas 

Intermediate Grade Supervisors, 3 E. 25th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Superintendent of Schools, Greenfield, Mass. 

Board of Education, V. F. Spathelf, Adminis- 
trative Assistant, Highland Park, Mich. 

Education Department, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Calhoun School, Girard Ave. S. and Lake St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Corcoran School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Paul Diocesan Teachers College, 240 Sum- 
mit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Teachers College High School, 103 Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 

vebr. 

State Teachers College, Glassboro, N. J. 

State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 

Seton Hall College, Newark Division, St. 
os School, 72 Central Ave., Newark, 


State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
Middlesex County Girls Vocational School, 
Convery Boulevard, Woodbridge, N. J. 
Menands School, Menands, Albany, N. we 
State Normal! School, Fredonia, N. 
New York University, Mrs. Bock, Press 25, 100 
Washington Sq. E., New York, N. Y. 
Tupper Lake Public School, Central Rural Dis- 
trict No. 1, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Department of Curriculum, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, 216 E, Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











LIST OF MEMBERS 


SCHOOLS (Continued) 

Tuberculosis Society of nang City, 308 
Key Bldg., Oklahoma City, 

Oklahoma Baptist University, al Okla. 

Supervisors’ Association, Portland Public 
Schools, 631 Northeast Clackamas St., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Administration Office, 

Salem, Ore 

Department ‘of Industrial Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Mr. Towne’s Office, Administration Bldg., 20 
Summer St., Providence, R. | 

Rozelle School, Roland and 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Education Department, College Station, 
Texas 

Texarkana College, 16th and Pine Sts., Texar- 
kana, Texas 


Board of Education, 


“Walker St s., 


Bese of Education, 170 N. Church St., Logan, 
Jtah 
Department of Public Instruction, State 


Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Commissioner of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 
Extension Department, Hampton Institute, 


Hampton, Va. 
School District No. 226, Adna, Wash. 
Outagamie Rural Normal School, W. P. 
man, Kaukauna, Wis. 
Alverno ae Ccllege, Sister M. Jutta, O. 
S. F., 1413 S. Layton Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Teachers ¢ college Branch, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


LIBRARIES 

Teacher Training Library, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
eKalb County Professional Library, County 
Board of Education, Fort Payre, Ala 

Chico College Library, Chico, Calif. 

Claremont Colleges Library, Claremont, Calif. 

Fresno City School Library, 2348 Mariposa St., 
Fresno, Calif. 

Pree ate Teachers College Library, Fresno, 
Cali 

Teachers Library, Beard of Educatior, 715 
Locust e., Long Beach, Calif. 

Los Angeles Public Library, 530 S. Hope St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Teachers Library, Los Angeles County Public 
Library, 322 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 

Contra Costa County Library, Jessie A. Lea, 
Librarian, Martinez, Calif. 


Hag- 


University cf Redlands Library, E. Colton 
Ave., Redlands, Calif. 

California State Library, Courts Bldg., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Professional Library, 21st and L Sts., Sacra- 


mento, Calif. 
San Diego State College Library, San Diego, 
alif. 
Professional Reference Library, 825 Union St., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Professional Library, c/o Mrs. D. Weakley, 
Librarian, 1012 N. Main, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Stanford University Library, Nathan Van 
Patten, Librarian, Stanford University, Calif. 
Ventura County Free Library, Elizabeth R. 
Topping, Librarian, Box 771, Ventura, Calif. 
University of California at Los Angeles Library, 
405 Hilgard Ave., West Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sutter County Free Library, Frances M. 

Burket, Librarian, Yuba City, Calif. 
Western State Ccllege Library, Gunnison, 


Colo. 

The Case Memorial Library, Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. * _ 

C. D. Hine Library, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Wilson Teachers College Library, gd and 
Harvard Sts., N. W., Washington, D. 
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Pensacola High School Library, Pensaccla, Fla. 
University of Georgia, General Library, Athens, 


Ga. 

Teachers Reference Library, A. M. Massengale, 
City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers Ccllege Li- 
al M. J. Booth, Librarian, Charleston, 


John Crerar Library, 86 E. Randolph St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Library, Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Northern Illincis State Teachers College Li- 
brary, DeKalb, Ill. 

National College of Education Library, Sheri- 
dan Rd. N. of Isabella St., Evanston, III. 

MacMurray College fer Wemen, Elen Creek, 
Librarian, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Illinois State Normal University Library, Nor- 


Illinois State Library, General Library Divi- 
sion, Springfield, II. 

University of mg Library, Periodical Divi- 
vision, Urbana, | 

Indianapolis Public L ibrary, St. Clair Square, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ball State Teachers College Library, Muncie, 
nd. 

Indiana State Teachers College Library, 
Haute, Ind. 

Iowa State College Library, Ames, lowa 
Administration Library, Garfield Bldg., 629 
Third St., Des Moines, lowa 
State University of lowa Library, 

owa 
University of Kansas Library, 
partment, Lawrence, Kansas 
Educational Library, Board of Education, 506 
W. Hill St., Louisville, Ky. 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
Library, Richmond, Ky. 
University of Maryland, Library, College Park, 


Terre 


Iowa City, 


Periodical De- 


College 


Hills Library, Andover Newton Theological 
School, 169 Institution Ave., Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

State Teachers College Library, 
St., Worcester, Mass. 

University of Michigan, General Library, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Detroit Public Schools Health Education Club, 
Jean Hitchcock, Librarian, 467 W. Hancock, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wayne University 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mandelle Memorial Library, 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Nazareth College Library, Nazareth, 

Hoyt Public Library, Saginaw, Mich. 

State Teachers College Library, Mary Ober, 
Librarian, Duluth, Minn. 

Board of Education Library, 315 City Hall, 
Minneapclis, Minn. 

Minneapolis Public Library, 10th and Henne- 
pin Sts., Minneapelis, Minn. 

State Teachers College Library, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

University of Missouri, 
umbia, Mo. 

—— City Public Library, 9th and Locust 

Kansas City, Mo. 

St. mee Public Library, Olive, 13th and 14th 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo 

Nebraska State Teachers College Library, 
Kearney, Nebr. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Bayo..ae Public Library, 31st St. and Ave. C., 
Bayonne, N. 

The University ‘of the State of New York 
Library, Albany, N. 
University of Buffalo, 

Library, 3399 Main St., 


486 Chandler 


Library, 4841 Cass Ave., 
Kalamazoo Col- 


Mich. 


General Library, Col- 


Loc ag _Memorial 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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LIBRARIES (Continued) 

College of the City of New York Library, Con- 
vent Ave. and 139th St., New York, N. Y 
New York University Library, 
Square E., New York, N. Y. 
The. Rockefeller Foundation Library, 49 W. 

49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Teachers College Library, Columbia U niver- 
sity, 525 W. 120th St., New York, N. 
Syracuse University Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 
U = of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
State "University of North Dakota Library, 
University Station, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
University of Akron, Bierce Library, Akron, 
Ohio 

Professional Library, Board of Education, Ruth 
Samson, Director of Materials of Instruction, 
Akron, Ohio 

Ohio University Library, 
Athens, Ohio 

Public Library of Cincinnati, Periodical and 
Serial Department, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, Alma 

. L'Hommedieu, Librarian, 28 Calhoun St., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

University of Cincinnati, Edward A. Henry, 
— Burnet Woods Park, Cincinnati, 


Washington 


Anne C. Keating, 


Public Library, ene Department, 325 Supe- 
rior Ave., } Cleveland, Ohio 

Shaker Heights Fiigh School Library, Onaway 
and Aldersyde Rds., Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Ohio State University, Earl N. Manchester, 
Librarian, Columbus, Ohio 

Kent State College Library, Kent, Ohio 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Library, Stillwater, Oxla. 

Oregon Normal School, Maud R. MacPherson, 
Librarian, Monmouth, Ore. 

Oregon State Library, Harriet C. Long, Libra- 
rian, Salem, Ore. 

Geneva College, McCartney Library, Miriam 
Grosh, Librarian, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Messiah Bible College Library, Clara E. Hoff- 
man, Librarian, Grantham, Pa. 


MENTAL HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM 


Drexel Institute Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pedagogical Library, Parkway at 21st St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania Library, Phila- 

Bellefield 


delphia, Pa. 
Library, 160 Administration Bldg., 
Ave. and Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pennsylvania State College Library, 
College, Pa 


State Teachers College Library, West Chester, 


State 


a. 

State Teachers College Library, Johnson City, 
enn. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College Library 
ex, 

West Texas State Teachers College Library, 


Canyon, Tex. 

Professional Library, Fort Worth Public 
en. 409 E. Weatherford St., Fort Worth, 

ex. 

University of San Antonio Library, 3115 W. 
Ashby, San Antonio, Tex. 

University of Utah, Library, Esther Nelson, 
Librarian, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Library, State Board of Education, State Office 
Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Hugh M. Blair, Librarian, Cheney, Wash. 
State College of Washington, Library, W. W. 

Foote, Librarian, Pullman, Wash. 
Professional Library, 810 Dexter Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 
University of Washington, 
Jash. 
Stee Teachers College, Library, Milwaukee, 
is. 
St. Clare College Library, St. Francis, Wis. 
Sta Cruz Teachers Reading Circle, Sta Cruz 
Elementary School, Davao, P. I. 
ee of Puerto Rico Library, Rio Piedras, 


, Belton, 


Library, Seattle, 


Macdonald College, 
Quebec, Canada 
Teachers Institute Library, c/o Carnegie Li- 

brary, Ottawa, Canada 


Library Department, 














